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The  Poems  of  Winthrop  Maokworth  Praed 
were  prepared  for  publication  after  his  decease  by 
his  widow,  and  were  to  hare  been  carried  throngb 
the  press,  at  her  request,  by  the  Rev.  Derweni  Cole- 
ridge, to  whom  the  publication  of  an  introductory 
Memoir  was  also  intrusted.  By  her  death  the  prose- 
cution of  this  undertakmg  has  devolred  upon  her 
daughters,  under  whose  direction  the  present  col- 
lected edition  is  now,  in  accordance  with  their 
lamented  mother^s  design,  presented  to  the  public 

Their  acknowledgments  are  gratefully  offered  to 
the  many  'kind  friends  by  whose  contributions  and 
suggestions  the  work  has  from  time  to  time  been 
assisted. 

To  Lady  Young,  the  author*8  sister,  the  collection 
is  indebted  for  many  interesting  pieces  in  her  pos- 
session. These  are  cJiiefly  of  early  date,  and  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  She  has  added  to  the 
obligation  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  compiler  of 
the  Memoir  a  number  of  Mr.  Praed*s  letters,  and  has 
materially  contributed,  by  her  recollections  of  his 
early  life,  to  the  interest  and  accuracy  of  the  record. 

The  Rev.  John  Moultrie,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome,  Charles  Knight, 
Esq.,  with  other  of  Mr.  Praed's  valued  friends,  have 
also  furnished  important  aid ;  and  with  these  must 
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be  muned  the  Ut«  Rer.  E.  C.  Hawtre?.  D.  D,,  tbe  laM 
Bobert  Uilciyard,  Eaq.,  Q.  a,  and  the  lute  Alalia 
Watta,  Eaq. 

Mora  reoentlj,  the  editor  ot  Uia  last  Amarieaji 
edition  of  Mr  Froed'a  Fuema  has  shown  the  ictereEt 
wUch  he  coutinuoB  to  lake  in  tiio  subject — ui  la- 
terest  largely  aharud  by  a.  numerous  body  of  hia 
countrynjon — bj  his  kind  and  valuable  cooiiiiuni- 
eaXiaaB. 

It  onl;  roinaiaa  to  odd  that,  in  britigilig  out  tlieao 
Poems,  the  Est.  Darwent  Coleridge  has  had  the  os- 
ttstauco  and  co-opomtion  of  Sir  George  Touag,  liart., 
the  aulhoi'a  nephen,  who  has  torefully  veriHed  the 
text  df  the  Poems,  oollntin)^  them  wiih  tiie  author's 
manuBoript  L'0|)ieB,  frura  whiob  many  important  oor- 
rections,  and  several  largo  additiooB,  have  been  de- 
Tired,  and  to  whom  ia  due  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  Dresent  editioo. 
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The  literary  productions  of  Winthbop  Maokwobth 
Pbasd,  though  given  to  the  world  many  years  ago, 
in  publications  more  or  less  of  an  ephemeral  charac- 
ter, continue  to  excite  considerable  interest  Of  the 
Poems,  three  separate  collections  have  appeared  in 
America,  neither  of  them  complete  or  accurate,  yet 
reflecting  credit  on  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  our 
trans- Atlantic  brethren.  In  this  country,  an  authorized 
edition  has  for  some  time  been  announced,  not  before 
it  had  been  long  expected  and  desired.  The  delay 
has  been  occasioned  by  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part 
of  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  under- 
taking, who  may  rather  be  charged  with  too  anxious 
a  sense  of  duty,  than  with  any  indi£ference  of  feeling. 
Though  well  aware  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  books,  no  less  than  of  men,  and  that  a  debt  is  due 
to  the  generation  which  is  passing  away  for  which 
the  next  can  g^ve  no  acquittance,  they  have  been 
willing  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  timely  appear- 
ance, and  even  to  be  held  defaulters  in  a  matter  of 
admitted  obligation,  rather  than  bring  out  what 
seemed  to  thom  an  imperfect  work,  or  do  less  than 
justice  to  him  whose  memory  as  a  man,  no  less  tlian 
on  author,  it  is  intended  to  preserve. 

The    life  of  an  individual   may  be  written  for 
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various  reasons,  and  the  undertaking  in  each  case  be 
fairly  justified.  He  may  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  world  whether  of  thought  or  action, 
in  literature  or  in  public  life,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  men 
to  his  private  fortunes  and  character, — ^what  he  has 
done  leading  them  to  inquire  what  he  was ;  or  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  man  himself,  some 
rare  excellence,  or  strange  peculiarity,  which  may 
impart  a  special  interest  to  his  portraiture ;  or,  lastly, 
by  a  certain  felicity  of  nature,  aided  perhaps  by  an 
advantageous  position,  he  may  have  drawn  around 
him  so  large  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  that  the 
ordinary  monuments  of  regret  and  affection  have 
been  deemed  inadequate.  Thus  the  pen  has  been 
called  in  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  statuary 
and  the  painter.  Each  of  these  motives  might 
readily  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples,  but 
they  more  commonly  act  in  combination ;  and  so  it 
is  in  the  present  instance.  If  one  should  be  deemed 
weak  and  insufficient,  it  may  yet  add  streng^  to  the 
plea  which  it  cannot  support  alone.  Not  unknown, 
nor  without  mark  in  the  arena  of  political  conflict, 
the  name  of  Pkaed  is  still  remembered  as  at  least 
that  of  a  forward  pupil  in  the  school  of  statesman- 
ship ;  and  though  bis  literary  honours,  won  in  earli- 
est manhood,  and  sustained  by  the  casual  produc- 
tions of  a  leisure  hour,  were  worn  carelessly,  while 
he  was  preparing  for  higher  distinctions  and  more 
serious  duties,  yet  now  that  years  have  gone  by,  and 
we  have  to  audit  the  past  with  no  expectation  of  any 
(\iture  account)  we  find  that  be  has  left  behind  him  a 
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1  of  wit  Bbd  gm»,  of  reOnei) 
M)d  lotMler  fpcling.  of  inrentive  fane?  BOd  acuta  ob- 
•erTtltoa,  imiiiue  io  oluracter,  and  tiia  own  by  oa 
nodisputeil  tille.  Some  brief  record,  if  Dot  it  the 
iving  ontor  lod  politician.  ;et  of  tb^  atvoinplishcd 
peet  cqd  sparkling  OMajlit.  twj  nirol;  Dccompiiiiy 
hla  wntingB,  uid  join  in  whalerer  weloouie  they 
tMf  reoeiva  Such  sc  least  msj  be  Ukeu  as  Iho 
preleit  am]  ocoaaloii  of  ibe  faHoving  biography :  but 
it  deed  not  be  ooacenlod  ihal  the  work  bea  boeii 
noilsrt^KD  from  Psaiiags  of  a  more  porBonal  nature, 
■nd  with  aomewhat  of  a  bigber  aim.  Ho  marked  snd 
indlndual  a  obaracter,  bo  Mi  both  ia  its  morul  and 
InlellecMB]  endowiDODta,  *o  tine  in  modiilcalioi],  bo 
pecoliw  in  tbe  iaierohange  and  piny  of  light  and 
shade,  if  liappilj  depicted,  miglit,  it  was  cbougbt,  be 
vtodied  witli  pjensure  and  advantage  on  ita  own  ao- 
eouto.  And  if  this  language  bo  critidsed  se  tlie 
haightODod  ottuninoe  of  partial  friendabip,  it  will  yet 
bit  repeated  b;  maov  voicog.  To  his  conteniporarioB, 
to  tM  hj  whom  he  was  intimalelj  knowti.  lo  very 
nanj'  who  ktww  l>im  uuinij  bj  report,  niid  wiio 
parbi^tt  chsriah  the  remambrance  of  n  cnBUal  mect- 
iag,  the  name  of  Wiktbkop  Puaep  La  atill  oa  the 
■onod  of  music.  The  depths  of  his  nature  were 
Inilwul  opened  but  to  few ;  not  often  or  wiibagly  lo 
them:  but  ho  liad  a  special  faculty  aad  privitegu, 
bett«r  than  nnj  orail  of  will,  by  whicli  he  attraclcTl 
*ven  when  he  aecmed  lo  repel, — and  was  more  tliuli 
popular  e!<«D  when  in  hia  younger  and  gajer  days  be 
appeared  lo  court  Bninudversion,  and  d^fy  dislike. 
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WiNTHROP  Mackworth  Praed,  the  subject  of  the 
present  Memoir,  was  the  third  and  joungest  son  of 
William  Mackworth  Praed,  Sergeant-at-law,  and  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Audit  Board.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  in  the  hoase  then  occupied  by  his 
father,  35  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  on  the  2^6th  of 
July,  1802.  Bitton  House,  at  Teignmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  his  father's  country  seat,  is  how- 
ever to  be  regarded  as  his  paternal  home.  He  was 
called  Winthrop  from  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother,  a  branch  of  whose  family  emigrated  to 
America,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First;  and  Mackworth  from  his  father,  whose 
family  originally  bore  that  name,  but  liad  taken  the 
name  of  Praed  some  generations  earUer.  His  con- 
stitution was  delicate,  and  when  about  six  years  of 
age  he  passed  through  a  severe  illness,  which 
threatened  his  life.  On  this  occasion  a  copy  of  verses 
was  written  in  his  name  by  his  father,  a  man  of 
highly-cultivated  mind,  by  whom  the  poetic  faculty 
which  early  developed  itself  in  his  youngest  son  was 
carefully  fostered  and  directed.  As  these  verses,  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  have  a  biographical 
interest,  they  are  here  preserved : — 

AUGUST,  180& 

I.ITTIJI    WUITBBOP'B   MKOriATIOIf    OX    UU    SBOOTJCBT    FftOM    A 

PA2VGKB0UB   ILLlOCSa. 

To  Tbee,  Almightj  Qod  I  who  from  the  bed 

Of  Bieknesa  hast  Tonchaafed  to  raise  me  ap 

To  health  and  strength  renewed,  with  gratefal  heart 

I  offer  np  my  praises  and  thanksgivings, 
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And  I  b— fch  Thee  that  mj  life  presonred 
May  through  Thy  gnoe  be  constantly  employed 
In  goodly  workB,  and  keeping  Thy  oommundmenti Y 

Ton  next,  my  deareet  mother,  I  approach 
With  thankftdneaa  and  Joy  t    Yon  ga?e  me  birth. 
Ton  fostered  me  in  infimcy,  and  taught 
My  dawning  mind  to  seek  our  heaYenly  Father, 
To  trust  in  Him,  to  love  and  to  aflore  Uim. 
Ton  through  my  lingering  illness  wakeful  eat, 
Tim  tedious  oighta  beside  me,  while  your  Toioe, 
Sweeter  than  Zephyr's  toeath,  soothed  my  eomplainta, 
A86ua|^  my  pains,  and  lulled  me  to  repoe€^ 
Whatever  of  medicine  passed  my  feverish  lips, 
What  little  food  my  stomach  would  admit. 
Tour  hand  administered.    Oh  I  if  at  times 
I  answered  crossly,  or  in  froward  mood 
Seemed  to  reject  the  help  you  fondly  tendered. 
Impute  to  the  disorder  all  the  blame, 
And  do  not  think  your  darling  was  ungrateftaL 
Not  for  the  riches  of  the  East,  the  power 
Of  mightiest  emperors,  nor  all  the  fame 
Conquest  bestows  on  warriors  most  renowned. 
Would  I  oifend  you — kindest,  best  of  mothers! 
May  all  your  days  be  blest  with  many  comforts. 
The  last  of  them  fkr  distant  I  and  the  close. 
When  it  shall  oome,  be  smoothed  by  resignation. 
And  welcomed  by  the  hoiie  of  bliss  eternal  1 

That  the  child  should  have  been  made  thus  early 
to  express  the  tender  and  solemn  thoughts  and 
feelings  hero  imputed  to  him  in  the  language  of 
poetrj,  may  perhaps  have  been  no  more  than  a 
striking  coincidence ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  poetic  faculty,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  have 
been  inherited,  was  recognized  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  it  was  developed  under  very  favourable 
Vor.  I. -2 
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influenoes  Bis  home  education  was,  indeed,  of  the 
best  kind  in  all  respects.  Ample  evidence  of  this  is 
afforded  by  his  letters  written  from  school  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  which  not  merely  record  an  amount 
of  attainment  considerably  beyond  his  years,  but 
which  exhibit  a  deamess  and  accuracy,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  not  less  remarkable,  and  of 
far  surer  promise.  The  same  remark  applies  i^ith 
still  grater  force  to  his  early  verses.  Indications  of 
wit  and  fancy,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  his 
writings,  are  not  wanting;  but  the  qualities  by  which 
they  are  most  favourably  distinguished  are  distinct- 
ness of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression.  The 
metrical  construction  is  always  perfect;  and  if 
these  fundamental  excellences  be  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  character  of  his  own  mind,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  brought  out  and  strength- 
ened by  his  father's  strict  and  Judicious  criticism. 
He  never  spared  the  pruning-knife,  preferring  that 
the  literary  exercises  of  a  boy  should  be  stiff  and 
formal,  rather  than  loose  and  careless.  He  required 
plain  sense  plainly  spoken,  and  would  tolerate  no 
extravagances.     But  to  return. 

The  prayer  whicP  the  child  was  made  to  utter  in 
his  father^s  versos,  "  that  the  last  of  his  mother's 
days  might  be  far  distant,"  was  not  granted.  She 
died  about  a  year  afterwards,  too  soon  for  the  loss  to 
be  severely  felt  by  the  younger  children.  It  can, 
however,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  loss  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  and  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  his  imagination 
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OB  more  than  one  occasion.  The  readers  of  "The 
Troubadour*'  will  remember,  in  this  connection,  the 
beautiful  passage— 

**M7  mother^B  grave,  nijr  mother^s  grave,**  &c  (See  p.  115.) 

Her  place  was,  indeed,  well  supplied  by  the  care 
of  an  elder  sister,  under  whose    superintendence 
his     education   was    carried  on   at  home    till  he 
had   completed   his    eighth    year,   when    he    was 
sent,    in    1810,    to    Langley   Broom    School,    near 
Colnbrook,  where  he  remained  under  the   care  of 
Mr.  Atkins,  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  then 
conducted,   about  four    years.     Such   a  boy  could 
hardly  fail  to  engage  the  particular  attention  of  his 
master;  and  it  appears    that  he  made  considerable 
progress  under  the  teaching  which  he  there  reoeiyed, 
however  much  may  be  ascribed  to  his  own  talent 
and  the  careful  preparation  which  he  had  received  at 
home.      His  vacations,  moreover,  were  put  to  full 
account,  not  only  in  the  way  of  rest  arid  recreation, 
but  of  mental  culture.     His  physical  powers  were 
not   strong,  and   he    was   thus   led   to   prefer  the 
amusement  and   quiet   employments    of  which  he 
could  partake  in-doors  to  more  vigorous  and  active 
8port&     He   dehghted  in  reading  of  a  more  profit- 
able  kind   than    is    common    with  young    people, 
Plutarch*8  Lives  being  one  of  his  chief  favourites : 
Shakspeare    he  would   read  aloud     to  his  sisters. 
Toung  as  he  was,  he  already  took   much  pleasure 
in  chess,  of  which  he  continued  fond   during  the 
wliole  of  his  life,  and   soon   became  a  very  good 
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player.  He  also  amused  himself  with  the  oomposi- 
tion  of  short  dramas,  too  unripe,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  for  publication,  but  in  which  he  already 
displayed  that  talent  for  drollery  which  he  afler- 
wards  exhibited  in  so  elegant  and  refined  a  form. 

From  Langley  Broom  School  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  his  father  had  been  educated,  and  where  he  had 
been  preceded  by  his  eldest  brother,  William  Mack- 
worth.  This  important  event  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1814,  before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year. 

Of  the  feelings  with  which  he  found  himself 
denizened  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world 
— new  and  strange  to  him,  and  he  for  a  while,  it 
would  appear,  strange  to  them — we  have  no  distinct 
record.  His  countenance  at  this  time,  as  remem- 
bered by  one  of  his  surviving  schoolfellows,  was 
grave,  his  complexion  pale,  and  his  person  slight. 
His  appearance  and  manners,  eventually  so  attrao> 
tive,  were  already  marked  and  peculiar.  A  studious 
and  retiring  boy,  of  delicate  bodily  frame,  he  was 
neither  inclined,  nor  from  want  of  physical  power 
enabled,  to  enter  warmly  or  vigorously  into  active 
sports.  His  intellectual  superiority  was,  however, 
speedily  recognized,  and  received  the  fUllest  and 
most  appropriate  encouragement. 

He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  F.  Flumptre,  then  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters, 
afterwards  one  of  the  Fellows,  of  Eton  College,  to 
whose  personal  kindness  and  careful  tuition  he  was 
under  deep  obligation.  His  first  debt  of  gratitude 
was,  however,  due  to  his  elder  brotlier,  who  for  some 
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tine  directed  his  studies  with  a  care  and  abilil; 
of  niUch  be  was  duly  Bensibie.  His  progreus  was 
rajiiil,  aud  in  litlla  more  Ibau  a  year  b«  wus  "seat 
Up  tot  good,"  as  it  is  lermad,  for  a  copy  of  Ijitiii 
^rriiB.  tb«  first  of  a  seriee  of  nmilsr  dialincljoaa, 
uunerooa  beyotiil  all  previous  example. 

Ueauwblla  Ilia  pooljc  Taculty  was  exercised  not 
■looe  in  thu  imual  touCiue  of  school  ciccciaeBi 
diUini^iabed  in  liid  ease  by  a  eparkliog  Tein  of 
tbougbl  more  than  commcnily  original  sod  ubarac- 
Mrislic  Poetry,  in  hia  raotber-toogue,  vraa  Uia 
tDOMilion.  His  ready  pea  sported  with  equal  ease 
whether  in  verse  or  prose  compositioD. 

It  baa  been  said  tbat  bis  poetic  (kiulty  was  oare- 
talij  wntfliad  aud  cultivated  at  home :  the  lame 
■draoUge  ctleDded  him  at  BchooL  His  tutor,  Mr. 
Plnrnptre,  made  it  a  practice  to  train  such  of  bis 
pvpUa,  as  Bliowcd  any  talent  iu  that  diiectioo,  io 
r  English  verse,  oSenag  priua  for 
unpetition  on  giren  subjoile.  Five  or 
all  pOASta,  some  of  oonsidersblD  leDg:th,  atteet  the 
artnr  with  which  Praed  entered  into  these  contests. 
TOg^her  with  Ibe  present  Lord  Carlisle,  be  carried 
off  moat  of  the  honours;  and,  besides  the  encourage- 
(Mot  UiUE  given,  his  stylo,  in  all  probability,  ac- 
quired muoh  of  Its  classical  olegaace  and  remarkable 
fhrilily,  as  well  from  the  practice  thus  aflbrded.  aa 
by  llie  jadiciouB  criiicism  to  nliich  bis  pieces  were 
subjected.  Some  of  these  eiercisea,  with  oilier  early 
.  "budatf  promise,"  dating  from  the  fourloenlh  year 
of  Ua  agv,  have  been  printed  in  the  foUou-iog  coUeo- 
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tion.  However  immature,  they  win,  it  is  beliered, 
be  read  with  pleasure,  if  onlj  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  author's  mind. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  prodnctions  were  to 
be  submitted  to  a  wider  pubUa  In  the  year  1819 
there  appeared  in  print  u  selection  from  the  pages 
of  two  school  periodicals,  "  The  College  Magazine," 
and  "Hor»  OtiossB,"*  which  had  preyiouslj  been 
circulated  in  manuscript,  and  had  obtained  oonsidera- 
ble  celebrity  among  the  Etonians  of  that  day,  but  to 
which  Praed,  being  somewhat  junior  to  the  princi- 
pal writers,  had  contributed  nothing.  Some  time 
after  the  discontinuance  of  these  miscellanies  in  the 
year  1820,  Praed  set  on  foot  the  "  Apis  Matina,'*  a 
manuscript  journal,  conducted  with  at  least  equal 
ability,  of  which  one  copy  only  is  known  to  have 
been  preserred  entire,  but  in  which  several  pieces, 
afterwards  printed  in  the  **  Etonian,"  originally 
appeared.  It  was  in  copying  out  the  pages  of  the 
"  Apis  Matlna^f  for  circulation  that  Praed  acquired 

*  The  writers  in  the  **  College  Magasine''  mid  ^  Hor» 
OttosA"^  were  Howard,  now  Lord  Carlisle,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  W. 
Bidnej  Walker,  Moultrie,  Curzon,  Necch,  Tirower,  and  0.  H. 
Townehend,  all  of  whom,  except  Howard,  afterwards  con- 
trlbnted  to  the  ''Etonian/' 

t  The  **  Apis  Matina''  consisted  of  six  numbers,  written  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1820.  The  princi- 
pal contributors,  after  Praed,  who  wrote  about  half  of  it,  were 
Trower  (now  Bishop  uf  Gibraltar)  and  F.  Curton.  The  latter 
left  Eton  at  Election,  1890.  The  following  pieces,  tflerwards 
printed  in  the  **  Etonian,*'  first  appeared  in  the  "^  Apis  Matina," 
ThttUnes  **To  Julio,"  "To  Julia,"  -To  Floronoe,"  •* Laura," 
•ad  '*The   Invocatioa  to  the   Deities,"  bj    Praed.    **The 
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bis  peculiar  hradwiiting,  of  whidi  Mr.  Charles 
Knigfat,  in  his  '*  Aotobiography  of  a  Working-Man," 
obeerrety  **  It  was  the  most  perfect  calligraphy  I 
ever  beh^d.  No  printer  could  mistake  a  word  or  a 
letter.  It  was  not  what  is  called  a  running  hand,  jet 
was  written  with  rapidity,  as  I  haye  witnessed." 
Though  in  the  strictest  sense  a  vohintarj  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  boys,  yet  their  performances 
were  not  regarded  without  interest  by  the  masters. 
The  Bey.  E.  C.  Hawtrey — then  an  Assistant — after^ 
wards  Head  Master,  and  eventaally  Proyost  of  Eton 
— ^to  whom  Praed  was  indebted  for  many  personal 
attentions,  the  more  gratifying  as  he  had  no  special 
connection  with  him  in  the  school,  addressed  a  letter 
of  advice  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  his  first 
effort  at  editorship,  which  was  inserted  in  the  second 
number.  This  pleasant  relation  continued  during 
the  whole  of  his  school  life,  and  ripened  into  a 
lasting  friendship.* 

The  '^Apis  Matiua"  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  "  Etonian."  It  ia  upon  his  contributioDS  to  the 
latter  periodical  that  the  brilliancy  of  Praed's  early 
reputation  was  founded,  and  by  which  it  is  still  mam- 

Ttnple  of  Diana  at  Ephefl^^^  and  **The  Lapland  8acriflc«,** 
by  Canon.  *  Rllth,**  **  G^nlns,"  by  Trow«r.  The  real  of 
Pned^s  poetleal  pieces,  and  nearly  all  bis  prose,  were  of  a 
satirical  cast,  very  aiunsing,  but  not  suited  for  republication. 

*  It  was  at  Dr.  Hawtrey's  request  that  the  paper  In  the 
*  Etonian.^  vol  ii.  p.  74,  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  was 
written.  Ha  had  himself  written  some  elegant  Latin  lines  on 
tiia  lama  siib|eet,  which  were  translated  by  Praed.  Bee  toi. 
ILptM?. 
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laiaed.  The  first  Dumber  or  [his  work  tms  prioled 
and  published  in  October,  1820,  frooi  whicli  time  it 
continued  to  appear  monthly  till  July,  IB31,  when, 
upon   Praed'B    leaTing  Eton,  it   was  brought   to  • 

or  this  publication  Pracd,  together  veith  his  friend 
WiUtfir  Bluat,  was  the  projector  nnii  editor,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  he  whose  ^nius  im- 
presned  upon  it  ita  distinctive  charaoter,  and  ohieflj 
contributed  to  obt^n  for  it  tlie  reputation  which  it 
still  retains  above  all  other  juvenile  periodicals.  It 
haa  been  questioned  in  what  sense  this  lomi  is  to  be 
□uderstood,  and  whethor  this  miscelianj-  is  to  be  at- 
tributed in  cnain  part  to  the  School  or  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Cert^nly  in  main  part  to  the  School.  The 
publication  was  indeed  arranged  in  concert  with  ft 
few  undergraduates  who  had  recently  lell  Eton, 
jonng  men  already  of  high  Biart,  whose  contribuliouB 
were  of  diatiugiiiahed  exeellenoe.*    These,  however, 


•  AmaQft  the  coTHrlbulnnippFV  IbD  nunri  of  Henry  Vf}ma 
G..l««gt,  wmiini  Bldnoji  Walker,  John  Monllrta.  »nd  JoUn 
LoulB  Pttll.  to  vhloh  IhU  of  Oluuncar  Ilir*  TowntluBd.  omll- 
li^ln  the  prlnMd  ll»t  ("Elontan."  f al  fL  p.  *eS),  mad  who 
wmta  tliBXuuictlo"Adi,''irhi(ib  ll  then  itDlbuted  toPiud, 

In  ths  Torld  of  leitdn.  Tbc  cml;  nmns  in  th«  list  >nppllcd  br 
Oiford.l«lhMof  Honry  Ne«h,  WtliB  yoathfolinplnuitiDini 
nrlr  uKdoli^d  wIUi  Pmnl  In  (bn  ewer  ot  llUnry  cnUrprlH, 
111*  tm>  Bnil-n»inBd  belung  with  him  to  tbo  pMl.  The  Hod. 
Willl<iiD  Hb\tr.  Edmiuid  Beilei.  WIUIioi  Chriiibtoii.  (be  Hod. 
PniielBCunon,EIebsn]  Daniltard,  Wllllun  Heu7  Ord,  Thomu 
Po»)'i(hit«ni,iiid  W»lt«rTrower,  who,  wllbolhon,  eoutHbj. 
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In  the  tggtegate,  hardlj  exceeded  one^rourth  part  ol 
MKdi  aumber.  The  rsnuunder  was  the  work  of  ootusl 
•oboolboTti,  b7  Gir  (he  largest  portion  lieing  dae  to 
Praed  hinuelT.  Hib  was  the  guiding  epirit,  and  aa 
Ua  praductioos  exceoded  those  of  his  oModates, 
whether  tn  the  fV^ool  or  at  (he  Univertiity,  in  quan- 
tity, so  the;  ranked  among  the  verj-  best  in  quality. 

The  work  is  ap«eabl7  charaotcrized  by  the  buoy- 
ooef  of  youthful  epirits,  the  grave  portions  being 
upon  (ha  whole  of  coneidenibly  less  value  than  the 
gay.  The  nriteni,  while  they  give  themeelres  ont 
aa  lx>ya,  appeu  throughout  under  feigned  munea, 
the  whole  being  wrongbt  up  into  a  sort  of  drama. 
The  leading  articles,  in  which  the  plo(  or  action,  if  It 
DU7  bo  so  called,  is  comed  on,  bore  the  title  of  the 
King  of  CIobB,  These,  with  the  oxceplioo  of  a  few 
pagM  liei«  and  there,  in  which  the  principal  drttmntU 
IMiiCiulij  are  Mverally  introduced,  were  iinirormlj 
wiitlen  b;  Praed,  tometimes  in  proee,  soiuetioieit  in 
Terse,  which  presented  no  obstBcla  to  the  rapid  Bow 
ot  Ids  tiioaghti.  It  tias  indeed  been  «aid  that  his 
talent  eihilnted  itat-ir  to  moat  adTantage  in  the  latter 
rorm;  and  perbape  his  earlyprose  oomposiiionB  hiiTe 
been  undolj  depredated  by  the  oomparison.  That 
tbey  should  not  poeaeaa  the  Etune  pennsnent  interest 
aa  hia  poem^  is  no  more  than  was  to  ho  cipecled. 
Hanrof  hisptOM  articles,  more  particularly  his  "lead* 

tJ>d  to  (Iw  "  EbAloo,"  vp»  •([H  fct  mIimJ.    AiaoQif  tlie  ADnnj- 


■eot  a 


occasional  character,  hod  the  Taabiou 


of  this  Iciod  or  wrlling  passeB 
or  DO  infenorilj  in  point  of  power, 
•wnfl  facility  or  ezpresBioii,  tha  ssi 
tiou,  Bod  vary  muuh  of  the  Mm 
whether  he  wriwa  in  proae  or  vorai 

The  poBBessorB  of  the  "  Elonini 
the  nniclpa  "Old  Boota, 
Youth,"    "TeB  nod  No,' 
Enighl  aod  the  Knave, ' 

r," —  oompositioiis 


but  ther«  is  little 
He  diiplajB  the 

e  livelf  obaervn- 
wit  and  l^ucy, 


referrad  to 
of   my 
Lovere'  Vows,"   "The 
On   the  Poems  or  Ho- 
lt]^ and  subject, 


as  they  are  (inialied  in  execution,  and  Burel;  dieplny- 
ing  for  more  of  the  apirit  and  vigour,  than  of  the  im- 
maturity of  youth. 

The  work  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Kutght, 
the  welt-known  publlalii^r,  himself  diBting;uieh?d  by 
Ihoeo  literary  talents  aad  accompli sbments  which  be 
hns  subsequently  turned  to  such  Taluable  account.  Aa 
the  testimony  of  a  contempomry.  personnlly  engaged 
Id  the  trsnsactioDs  recordod,  no  apology  ia  needed  fbr 
here  Introducing  the  following  extract  from  hie  very 
interesting  "Autobiography  of  a  Worlcing-Msn,"  to 
which  a  refersDca  has  already  been  nmcle.  An:pr 
apeaking  of  the  manifest  delight  taken  by  Ur.  Blunt, 
in  doing  what  he  calls  the  "  editorial  drudgery,  '  be 
proceeds  to  say;  "Ur.  Praed  OBme  to  the  printing- 
office  ie«8  ftequently.  But  during  the  ten  months  of 
the  life  of  lliia  Misoellttny — whicli  his  own  produc- 
tions were  chiefly  inBlnimental  in  mlalngto  an  emi- 
ucii(«  never  before  attained  by  schoolboy  genius 
similarlj"  eierted — I  was  mora  and  more  flafcniehed 
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bjr  the  Duboiiuded  Ibrtililj  of  his  mind  and  the  readi- 
mu  of  his  i«aoUTceB.  He  wroie  under  the  signatnra 
of 'Peregrine  ConrtoDsj,'  the  Pieaident  of 'The  King 
of  Clubs,' b;  wboH  membert  the  magauDe  wma  as- 
Bumsd  to  be  conducted.  TLe  chAracler  of  ParegTiae 
Courlemiji  gi»«n  in  '  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
wlikh  led  to  the  Publication  of  the  "  Ktooion," '  fur- 
Dlihea  no  BatisfBdorf  idea  oT  the  joutUful  Winthrop 
tlackwoTth  Praed,  wbeu  be  ia  doietibed  aa  one  '  poi- 
•etaed  of  Hnind  good  tenae,  rather  than  of  brilliance 
ofgemuB.'  Hia  'general  acquLreoieiita  and  uniTeraol 
infomaUot)'  are  fitly  recorded,  as  well  aa  hia  aoquuut- 
anc«  with  'the  world  at  large,'  But  tlio  kindaoBa 
thai  lurks  nnder  aarcaam;  the  wiadoin  that  wears  the 
Buak  of  ran ;  the  halT-melanchol/  that  ia  veiled  bj 
leriCj'; — Uiew  qualitiea  vary  soon  Blruck  mo  as  for 
out  of  the  ordloMy  indicaliona  of  preoudous  tuleQL 

"  It  ia  not  easy  to  aepurate  my  rocoUec^tions  of  the 
Praed  of  Eton  ttom  those  of  Ibe  Praed  of  Cambridge. 
Tb«  Blonian  of  182(1  waa  natural  aad  uuaffeuted  in 
Ilia  orddmry ti^ ;  neither  sbynor  presuming;  proud, 
without  a  tinge  of  vanitj;  aomewbaC  roaerved,  but 
•VBt  eouitAous ;  giving  few  iadicatJone  of  the  suacep- 
UUSty  of  the  poet,  btit  amplv  evidence  uT  the  laugh- 
ing wtJnM ;  a  pale,  ailgbt  youth,  who  had  looked  upon 
tha  Bi|iecU  of  aociety  with  the  keen  perception  of  a 
defer  manhood;  one  who  haid,  moreoiBr,  seen  in  bu> 
man  life  aouiethjng  more  than  folliea  to  be  ridiculed  by 
the  gaj  je«t  or  aeouted  b;  the  saruaslic  lueer.  I  had 
ouoy  opportnofties  of  ttiuJying  his  complex  charao- 
tcr.     Qia  wriiingi^  llicii,  opecLJIy  Iiiit   pocma,  OfCa> 
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Bionally  exhibited  that  remarkable  union  of  pathos 
with  wit  and  humour  whioh  attested  the  orig^nalitj  of 
his  genius,  as  it  was  subsequently  developed  in  ma- 
turer  efforts.  In  these  blended  qualities  a  superficial 
inquirer  might  conclude  that  he  was  an  imitator 
of  Hood.  But  Hood  had  written  nothing  that  mdi- 
cated  his  Aiture  greatness,  when  Praed  was  pouring 
forth  verse  beneath  whose  gajely  and  quaintness 
might  be  traced  the  characteristics  which  his  (Hend 
Mr.  Moultrie  describes  as  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
his  nature-^ 

*  Drawing  off  intradTe  eyes 
From  that  Intensity  of  human  love 
And  that  moat  deep  and  tender  sjrmpathf 
OkMe  goarded  In  the  chambers  of  hia  heart.*— 

7%e  Dream  qf  2^a** 

This  record  of  a  schoolboy's  life,  rich  in  actual 
achievement  as  well  as  in  promise  for  the  (\iture, 
would  be  incomplete  if  a  word  were  not  added  of  the 
part  he  took  in  those  recreations  whioh  form  no  un 
important  feature  of  a  schoolboy's  career. 

His  amusements  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  of 
an  intellectual  character.  As  a  ohees-plajrer  he  found 
no  equal  among  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  was  selected,  when  comparatively 
young,  by  a  schoolfellow  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bohool— -the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusey — as  an  antagonist 
who  could  meet  him  on  equal  terms. 

In  school  theatricals,  then  in  high  vogue  at  Eton, 
he  was  a  distinguished  performer.  He  was  not, 
however,  altogether  a  stranger  to  more  active  sporta 
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Thougli  from  (he  delicacj'  of  his  coustitutiaii  he  took 
tin  part  in  Uio  leading  athlc^tic  eierdses  bj  wliioh 
Ktoa  hat  alwajB  bei^i  diBtiuguislied,  yet  in  the  t>- 
riat;  oF  tlie  game  of  flvei,  then  peciiUsr  to  that 
ifi  in  which  the  deileritf  and  grace 
)  lUayer  are  exhibited  lo  muoh  advaiitBKe.  he 
'ivaJliML  He  snarwatd»  becaroe  an  eiccUeut 
iv-plajrer.  Hewai  atgo  fond  of  ivhial.  and  played 
T  wdl.  It  vras  nit  tiU  the  last  year  of  his  EIod 
hte  that  be  entered  the  Uebatiag  Society,  oT  whieli  be 
le  a  distingmaliul  member. 
One  other  circunutsnce  remuos  to  be  reoorded  of 
vbich  he  ir>B  justly  proud,  and  for  which,  lo  employ 
the  laognage  of  the  vtilued  friend  by  wbom  the 
information  haa  been  communicated,  "  the  thanks  of 
KtODiant  are  uo  lesa  due  than  for  the  briiliBnt  leKaoy 
of  '  The  Ktonian'  it»eir.''  By  hi9  efforts,  with  some 
acsiatoniM  from  the  masters  and  other  friends,  the 
'■Boyi'  libtory"  was  founded  at  Eton.  This,  the 
Snl  iiMtitation  of  the  kind,  was  established  in  an 
npiiBT  raoa  at  the  eollega  bookaeller'e,  sa  a  tociety  to 
vrfainh  a  few  of  the  tenior  boys  might  belong,  and  to 
whidt  they  might  preeenl  an  occasional  volume  on 
leaving  or  on  revltltitig  Eton,  lo  teetifj  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  studies  of  their  snccessora.  Unddr  Dr. 
Dairlrej'B  superintendaoce,  and  aided  by  his  lougoifi- 
tmH  liberality,  it  became  what  it  is,  the  sanctuary  of 
levniag.  and  the  refuge  of  quiet  lo  many  a  l>oy  tor 
whom  ■  public  ichool  would  else  ofTord  small  oppor- 
K,  beyond 


tliH   mere   r 


e  of  Bcliuol-woric .     If  Kl< 
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longer  to  lament  the  injury  done  within  her  walls  tc 
the  organization  of  a  Shelley,  or  a  Sidney  Walker, 
she  owes  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  public  library 
which  was  founded  by  Praed.* 

The  summer  of  1821  terminated  Praed^s  brilliant 
career  at  Eton,  and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year 
he  commenced  his  residence  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Since  the  days  of  Can- 
ning, no  Etonian  had  brought  with  him  so  high  a 
reputation,  and  large  expectations  were  formed  with 
respect  to  his  academical  career.  It  was  indeed  soon 
apparent  that  neither  his  time  nor  his  talents  would 
be  devoted  ezdusiyely,  or  even  mainly,  to  the 
pursuit  of  university  distinction.  His  disposition 
was  eminently  social,  his  company  gladly  welcomed 
wherever  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  it,  whether  by 
his  immediate  contemporaries  or  by  men  of  higher 
standing.  In  a  word,  his  habits  were  by  no  means 
those  of  a  severe  or  regular  student,  while,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  it  was  not  long  before  he  found 
himself  literary  employment  foreign  to  his  aca<lemi- 
cal  pursuits,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  occupy  almost 
any  pen  but  his  own.  For  scientific  studies  he  had 
no  peculiar  liking  or  aptitude,  though  he  acquired 

*  At  the  back  of  one  oH  th»  stalls  in  Bton  College  Chapel, 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  Mackworth  Praed,  as  a  fitting  tribate  to  the 
memory  of  his  brother  in  that  plooo,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
Hon,  firom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawtroy  >— 

**  Winthropo  Mackworth  Praed  ollm  ColL  SS.  Trin.  apud  Can- 
tabrlgiam  socio  Uteris  humanloribas  senatoriis  namoribas  et 
Bibllothoe»  in  pneroram  Etonensiam  frngem  Inchoat«  hiade 
Mlolsilmd  omato  pcinit  firater  roazimns  natn.^ 
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without  difficulty  the  modicum  of  mathematical 
knowledge  which  was  then  required  from  the  candi- 
date for  claasical  honours. 

His  9clu>lar8hip  was  pre-eminently  of  the  Etonian 
east,  as  it  was  commonly  exhibited  at  that  day — 
elegant,  refined,  and  tasteful,  characterized  by  an 
unconscious,  and,  as  it  were,  living  sympathy  with 
the  graces  and  proprieties  of  diction,  rather  than  by 
a  minute  analysis  of  its  laws,  or  careAil  coUation  of 
its  facts.  It  must  be  understood,  howeyer,  that  this 
is  spoken  comparatiyely.  Though  his  scholarship 
was  distinguished  for  its  grace  and  finish  rather  than 
by  its  depth,  it  was  far  indeed  from  superficial,  and 
his  mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  classical  tongues, 
as  displayed  in  his  composition,  was  in  particular 
most  remarkable.  The  following  critical  remarks, 
for  which  the  compiler  of  this  Memoir  is  indebted  to 
a  friend,  are  so  much  to  the  point,  that  they  are 
giyen  in  his  own  words:  "The  character  of  Praed's 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  exact 
translation  for  the  most  pert  of  the  same  style  and 
diction  whidi  he  wielded  with  hardly  greater  ease  in 
his  native  language.  The  same  sparkling  antithesis, 
tlie  same  minute  elaboration  of  fancy,  whether 
employed  in  depicting  natural  or  mental  objects,  and 
the  same  ever-present  under-current  of  melancholy 
are  found  in  both.  Of  a  certain  kind  of  Greek, 
adapted  to  the  curious  production  called  at  Cam- 
bridge a  Sapphic  Ode,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of 
Latin  scholarship,  competent  to  express  all  the  ideas 
necessary  to  his  verse,  but  not  to  sound  the  depths 


Iton  em  to  no  doubt  mdeed,  tliM  to  ndgfrt  to«« 
■ilaliiiii  MiD  bigtor  distiiiclicio  M  ■  i^wlar  br  * 
cooiM  €t  ■jitmnrir  stodj,  tot  to  itoirTcl  in  after- 
GA  UhIi  iIm  power  oT  tfaorooKfa  imeMigatioD  and  > 
•na*  oT  iu  nine;  but  tto  toot  of  his  genia&  md 
pntoiw  tbe  wUte  of  bb  bodily  bnlth.  indiDed  liim 
to  more  diwainiTe  oecnpattm].  As  it  mt.  UiMifth  be 
ftiled  u  k  competitor  fbr  the  UniTersil/  Scholar- 
«Mp.f  iht  long  aod  ifainipg  list  oT  his  aoBdemio 
boooun  bore  full  testimoD?  not  merely  to  bie  eitraor- 
dinBiy  talent,  bat  to  tbe  high  etoruter  oTbii  ■cb»- 


In  ISJl  to  gained  Sir  WiUiam  Bnxme'a  medal  Tor 
tto  Greek  Ode.  and  for  llie  EjnRminB;  in  IBS3  the 
Mme  medal  ■  Kvond  time  for  the  Greelt  Ode,  with 
the  Ant  prizes  for  Ecgllah  and  Latin  declamation  in 
Ilia  College.  In  1324  Sir  William  Brovni^'a  mednl  a 
WHWod  time  for  Epigrams.  In  1S23  ani  Hit  he 
also  galaed  Ibo  Cban<«Ik>r'i  medal  for  Koglieh  verse, 

t  llf  bori  bH-ii  Hivnd  tn  lb*  iiunliiailDii  for  tli«  nu 
Bi  bul>nhl[<.  txulng  ill  mniwlllurf  of  bl>  own  lunillDr.  tai 
HlilfulD  lb*ralliiwliig>Teiir  Ibr  Iho  Bitlli  tJchoLiuvfalp,  •hrn 
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being  the  subject  in  the  ft-rmar  year, 
■fid  "Atfaen*"  in  the  Utter.  In  the  classical  tripos 
hia  iwiDS  appeatvl  Ihiid  in  the  iiat,  a  high  position, 
jnrt  scaroely  tdding  to  the  reputation  which  he 
•Jntd;  rojoyed.  In  1B3T  ha  waa  sucoGBsful  in  the 
esaminaliiRi  tot  a.  Triaity  Felloirahip,  and  in  1B30  he 
oiMDpleted  hJB  DniTersitj  triumphs  by  giining  the 
Sotonian  prizes. 

Prize  poema,  e»en  when  written  by  true  poets,  are 
Tor  the  most  part  of  epliemeral  interest,  and  do  scaot 
jujitice  to  Uie  geoiiia  oC  their  authors.  It  ia  ooc  thing 
to  prrTorm  >  let  taA  with  skill,  another  to  obey 
■  tpoDtaneoiis  impulee,  and  giie  eipression  to 
"Ihoaghtc  that  roluDlary  more  harmonious  num- 
bers." These  eieroises  ure  propeilj  intended  m 
tMts  and  enPOurBgements  of  aoademto  gcliolaralup 
and  ItMnry  culture — taste.  Judgment,  and  the  art  of 
oMrposltioa.  witli  an  eapectnl  rcEbrevee  to  eslabliahed 
modela — ntlter  thnn  ds  opportnaitics  Tor  the  dieplaj' 
oT  original  power.  In  Praed'f  caw,  howeyer,  theio 
ponm  rise  ao  Tar  abfire  the  ordinary  level,  and  dis- 
plBj  stwh  dear  «*ideiice  or  puelic  rgculty,  in  him 
■IwajB  equal  to  the  occaiion,  even  when  eierciaed 
■I  •  dtoadvaotage,  that  they  have  been  deemed 
wottlqr  of  prewrration.  and  will  be  found  in  tli© 
Mcocd  Tohiine  of  thla  coUectkm. 
SiH^i  •  farrcr  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
all  the  time  and  Btrength  that  oould  ba 
vflbrl,  and  doubtless  it  bore  ovi- 
energy,  and  t 
HOI,    hovever,    in 
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houfie,  or  the  schools,  nor  in  the  rigid  oourae  of 
intellectual  discipline  prescribed  to  the  candidate  for 
academic  distinction,  that  Praed  was  mainly  occupied, 
or  that  his  powers  were  chiefly  or  perhaps  most 
fidyantageously,  exercised.  Without  undervaluing, 
or  professing  himself  indifferent  to  University 
honours,  or  to  College  preferment  and  emoluments, 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  his  omtorioal 
powers,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  talents,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  itself  a  means 
of  culture  of^  prime  necessity  as  a  preparation  for 
the  more  active  walks  of  life,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  far  more  than  commonly  stimulating  and 
instructive.  To  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  bo- 
longed  many  who  became  subsequently  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  their  time,  and  who  were 
certainly  not  less  remarkable  in  the  spring  and 
promise  of  their  powers,  than  in  the  maturity  and 
fulfilment  of  after-life.  The  discussions  which 
occurred  at  the  frequent  meetings  of  these  friends 
— nodes  ccenooquc  deum — were  conducted  with  a 
force  of  argument,  a  readiness  of  illustration,  and  a 
command  of  language,  on  the  part  of  more  than 
one  of  the  disputants,  which  the  compiler  of  this 
Memoir  has  seldom  heard  equalled,  surpassed  per- 
haps never,  except  among  the  worthies  of  an 
earlier  generation.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  war  of  words  was  not  exclusively  aroused  by 
matters  of  taste  or  literary  judgment;  the  graver 
questions  of  social,  political,  and  mental  philosophy 
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were  del>atcd  with  at  least  equal  interest,  and  with 
scarcely  less  ability.  If  the  scale  and  purpose  of 
tills  Memoir  admitted  of  any  disoursion,  it  might  not 
be  without  interest,  or  out  of  plaoe,  to  speak  more 
in  detail  of  the  life  with  which  Praed  was  then  asso- 
ciated, and  which  cannot  haye  been  without  influence 
on  the  formation  of  his  mind  and  character.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  tiioso  delightful  meetings  Praed 
ever  held  a  foremost  place,  his  social  qualities, 
now  fully  called  out,  not  merely  procuring  him  a 
welcome,  but  enabling  bim  to  take  a  lead  on  every 
festive  occasion.  It  was  not,  however,  his  habit 
to  commit  himself  decidedly  and  seriously  to  one  or 
the  other  side  in  the  matters  of  debate — if,  indeed, 
he  had  made  up  his  own  mind,  and  were  not  waiting 
for  further  and  more  mature  reflection.  Even  to 
his  most  intimate  friends  he  did  not  readily  disclose 
his  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings.  If  an  attempt 
were  made  to  involve  him  in  argument,  or  to 
extort  from  him  an  expression  of  opinion,  it  was 
promptly  parried  by  a  playful  witticism,  or  retorted 
with  good-humoured  satire.* 

•    **  He  then  &  youth 
Fre«h  from  Etonian  discipline,  well  skilled 
la  all  her  classic  craft,  and  therewithal 
Known,  ere  his  son  in  Granta's  sky  arose, 
In  many  a  boyish  feat,  unlike  a  boy^s, 
Of  8|>arkUn)r  prose  and  Yerse, — ^he  graced  our  board 
With  that  rich  rein  of  fine  and  sabtlo  wit — 
That  tone  of  reckless  levity— that  keen 
And  polished  sarcasm — armed  with  which  bo  waged 
A  war  of  dexterous  sword-play,  wherein  few 
KnoooDtered,  none  o'ercame  hiouV 
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It  is  probable  that  be  felt  more  keenly  than  most 
others  that  apparent  contradiction  between  the  life 
within,  and  the  ootward  conditions  under  which  it 
bos  to  be  developed — not  nncommonlj  experienced 
by  young  men  of  high  aspirations  and  deep  sensibility 
in  a  sense  of  perplexity  and  dissatisfaction,  which 
under  yarions  forms  appears  in  their  first  efforts, 
and  modifies  their  behavioar  for  a  while.  In  Praed, 
if  the  interpretation  here  offered  be  correct,  this 
showed  itself  in  a  habit  of  banter,  by  which  he  kept 
serious  words  at  bay,  and  seemed  to  drive  away  all 
serious  thoughts.  This  humour,  which  he  long  con- 
tinued to  affect,  both  in  his  conversation  and  in  his 
writings,  led  to  some  misapprehension  as  to  his  real 
diaracter.  It  was  in  reality  both  earnest  and  tender 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  This  became  more  apparent 
as  he  advanced  in  life ;  yet  his  vein  of  sportive  irony 
remained  unexhausted  to  the  last,  and  the  impression 
produced  upon  his  contemporaries  by  his  wit,  his 
gayety,  and  his  social  talents,  is  ineffaceable. 

The  above  remarks  are  not  offered  merely  in  illus- 
tration of  character,  as  suggested  by  that  cherished 
remembrance,  preserved  by  living  memory,  but  of 
which  a  faint  outline  is  all  that  can  be  transferred  to 
these  pages.  They  have  a  bearing  upon  the  course 
of  Praed*s  subsequent  conduct  as  it  became  known 
to  the  world.  Too  much  importance  is  commonly  at- 
tached to  the  expressed  opinions,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  political  opinions,  of  very  young  men. 
Thus  they  have  to  bear  the  reproach  of  inconsistency 
if,  as  may  well  happen,  they  afterwards  see  occasion 


» 
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Id  cliaiigB  Oieit  netri.  In  the  esse  or  Freed,  this 
(pint  of  retrospecliTB  criticism  vaa  azercised  irith 
more  than  ordinary  eererity,  yet  with  less  than  or- 
£11117  juslit*.  Uis  early  opiaiooi  were  for  the  most 
part  uDdecided,  and  merely  t^ictative ;  BveotuaUy 
tbey  ripeaed  into  «citled  convirtioas,  from  which  he 
DSTcr  sweneil.  Although  it  ia  cot  iho  object  of  this 
Uemoir  to  enter  with  any  particularity  upon  the  de- 
lailB  of  Praed's  public  life,  it  must  jet  be  mecttoned 
IhU  dnring  the  years  which  ho  passed  at  the 
Cuimiraity.  ha  wu  is  active  training  for  the  pro- 
faMinnal  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  political  career  on 
whirli  b»  wu  abonl  to  enter,  and  to  which  hia  moat 
wrioot  sfforla  were  directed.  The  Doion  Debating 
Socialy.  of  which,  soon  aftar  his  matriculation,  Praed 
liai  aiin  a  nember.  and  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part,  WH  then  In  ila  moat  high  and  palmy  state.  It 
waa  hen  that  If r.  (afterwards  Lord)  Uecaulay  first 
faecaue  known  ■■  an  orslor.  many  of  hia  speeches  In 
diia  mimic  atetia  being  little  inferior  in  riietorical 
•kin  or  in  brce  of  argument  to  his  most  splendid 
■ehieremenli  in  Parliament.  Scarcely  leas  remark- 
aHr,  in  a  ^Oereat  style,  waa  the  dear  and  command- 
laf^  eloquence  cf  Ur.  Charles  Atiatia.  then  equipping 
himself  for  the  very  high  position  which  he  after- 
wards obtainwl  as  an   odtocata  and  parliamentary 


■peakera  destined  to  attain  celebrity  eillier 
at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate,  there  was  no  third 
U1M  that  could  bo  put  in  competition  with  that 
of  fraad.     Hta  aljlu  uf  speukii  ',  was  indeed  whoU; 
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different  from  that  of  the  distmguushed  orators 
above  mentioned.  He  rather  shunned  than  sought  to 
cany  away  his  hearers  by  rhetorical  display.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  make  himself  an  accomplished 
debater,  to  excel  in  reply,  for  which  his  rapid  appre- 
hension, ready  wit,  and  racy  diction,  gave  him 
singular  advantages.  It  has  been  said  that  ho  was  not 
an  "  impassioned  orator."  Perhaps  not  Ho  did  not 
care  to  affect  an  earnestness  which  he  did  not  feel. 
He  carried  with  him  into  the  heat  of  debate  the 
sparkling  gaycty,  and  light,  careless  manner,  by  which 
he  was  generally  distinguished.  In  after-life,  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  part  which  he  was 
to  take,  and  was  contending  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth,  his  oratory  was  not  merely  serious,  but 
on  all  suitable  occasions  fervid.  His  temperament 
was  indeed  warm  and  excitable,  and  when  his  pas- 
sions were  really  roused,  as  at  a  contested  election,  he 
spoke  with  remarkable  force  and  vehemence. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  that  in  the 
debates  of  the  Union  Society  both  Macaulay  and 
Praed  commonly  appeared  as  the  advocates  of 
opinions  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  the  political 
party  with  which  they  were  associated  in  after-life. 
Then  as  afterwards  they  stood  face  to  face  as  oppo- 
nents, but  each  on  the  other  side.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
made,  or  would  have  oared  to  make,  a  serious  pro- 
fession of  political  principles.  They  were  engaged  in 
sportive  conflict,  following  the  bent  of  their  minds  at 
the  time,  but  without  the  sense  of  public  responai- 
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bility,  Of  any  direct  object  beyond  tbe  ezerdse  of 
tbeir  oratorical  powers. 

We  now  return  to  the  topic  with  which  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  and  to  which,  as  it  has 
fallen  out,  contrary  to  his  own  expectations  and 
those  of  his  friends,  a  more  general  as  well  as  a  more 
permanent  interest  has  become  attached,  than  to  his 
political  training^— his  literary  ayocations — avoca- 
tions in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  He  had  not 
mado,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make,  literature  his 
vocaticn.  It  was  but  an  occasional  diversion,  which 
called  him  away  from  more  serious  pursuits. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  about  the  commencement  of 
Ills  second  year  at  Cambridge,  proposals  were  made 
to  him,  and  through  him  to  some  of  his  most  distin- 
gnished  contemporaries,  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  new  periodical  to 
be  brought  out  by  the  latter,  then  commencing  busi- 
ness in  London  as  a  publisher.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
Knight's  "  Quarterly  Magazine,"  of  which  the  propri- 
etor was  himself  the  responsible  editor, — Praed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Etonian,"  and  scarcely  in  an  iuferior 
degree,  the  animating  and  directing  spirit 

Of  this  periodical  a  full  and  interesting  account  has 
recently  been  g^iven  by  Mr.  Knight  himself  in  his 
"Autobiography,"  already  more  than  once  quoted ;  a 
much  briefer  notice  is  all  that  would  be  consistent 
with  tlic  limits  of  the  present  Memoir.  In  its  general 
character  the  periodical  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "£tonian."  Praed  wrote  the  leading 
article,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  work  was  set  forth, 
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the  several  oontributora  being  introduced  tmder 
feigned  names.  *^  Some  eight  or  ten  of  tbeae  noms  da 
qwTft^'^  as  we  learn  fhnn  Mr.  Knight,  *'  dung  to  the 
real  men  during  their  connection  with  the  Magazine. 
Take,'*  he  sayi^  "as  the  more  distinguished  ex- 
ample 
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GbBABD  MOMTOOIIBBT JOBN  MOVLTBIB. 

DATXHAirr  Cboil Dbbwbmt  Colbbidob. 

Thibhum  Mbbtok Thomas  Babimqton  Macaulat. 

EdwABD  UABBLrOOT WlLLIAM  SUDNBT  WaJJUB. 

Hamilton  Mubbat  .........  Hemby  Maldbn. 

Joespii  Uallbb Hbkbt  Nblbok  Colbbidqb.** 

To  these  must  be  added  Paterson  Aymer,  bj 
which  signature  Mr.  Knight's  own  contributions  were 
disting^hed. 

The  work  was  carried  on  with  considerable  vigour, 
and  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  for  three  or  four 
numbers,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  whole  of  the 
papers  contributed  bj  Praed.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
anticipated  that  a  set  of  undergraduates  would  con- 
tinue their  contributions  with  the  required  regularity, 
or  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  curtailments  or 
alterations  required,  it  may  well  be,  by  editorial  pru- 
dence, but  not  in  their  opinion  by  any  means  enhan- 
cing*the  literary  value  of  their  productions.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  tempo- 
rary disagreement  thus  occasioned  between  the  editor 
and  his  leading  contributor  was  of  very  short  dura- 
tion.   ''Withm  two  months,"  to  use  Mr.  Knight's 
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words,  "  Ur,  Praed  epoDliuieouBl^  oiled  upon 
me,  and  never  nfterwards  [oat  tm  opportunity  at 
temifjiag  bsa  gwMl'Witl  loworda  me."  Ad  nttempt 
■r»g  mute  to  r«»iTa  tbo  work,  chiefly  with  the  aagisl- 
■Dce  of  ksollier  set  if  coDtribulorfL  Id  this  contin- 
uaticia  Praed  took  no  part,  imd  acoordJDglf  the  pnbli- 
calkiii  amuned  aa  entircl?  new  clinractcr.  Uui; 
■niclei  oT  liig;h  merit  were  coatributed.  Ur.  Uacau- 
1*7.  Mr.  Ifalden,  Ur.  Itearj  NoIbod  Coleridge,  and  Ur. 
Do  Qiums]',  lent  their  powerrul  aid ;  but  rt  had  loet 
the  life  wid  spirit  to  wliich  its  previous  popularity 
had  been  owin)^,  aod  after  the  appearmce  of  the 
^th  number  the  work  was  clos«d,  aDd  brought  oat 
m  a  whole  in  three  octavo  vohimea.  It  is  now 
•cHce,  Bad  may  be  proDounced  curioua,  lasity  of  the 
BOM  inlere*liiig  papers,  eome  of  them  by  mithora 
who  afterwards  nitained  high  emineDce,  oot  having 
br«it  republished.* 

"Tilt  Ihn-nrinB  paprrt  ocn  mntribnttd  by  Pr»d :  "  Cuitl* 
1fnm.—Sa.  1. :"  -  Wlmt  jm  Wl!!.— No.  r. :"  -  Cmtle  Virn'.n. 
—Sn.  ILr  'Vf  niWFoU]'^  -Polnuj"  - Diuiiul|ipui ;"  uxl 
*LtMMn  :"  (ufcibcr  >rUh  urml  enlianuuid  short  pugmi. 
nut  hIm  llnU  i|i|wtr«l  Itx  Urn  loo  nulla*  vt  tba  "  Tnabs- 

wkltud  tb«  tiopribx  mnr*  itinvld /nllow,  A  third  uau>  «u 
uUiJIf  In  pirpuiiUoB.  Mitl  Ar  tt'taceA  luvardt  win|>lel1oii. 
Il  !■  nr  tall]'  aqiul  nicrit  nrltli  lu  prwlcauinr.  iiDd  to  noir 
faablliLtd  fur  th*  Oni  Uido  u  k  frvrrncat  It  wu  duubtlevt 
lliUDiJ^lurlhei«s««o' ll'0''Q'"r'"ly  Ut«»»lnf."  Tbsdli- 
eBBUnnuiH  uT  rrud'i  mnBFCtluii  Ib  lailseil  mucli  In  l>a  ngrtl- 
l(d.  tfniilr  fbi  tfa*  *Dnii>t  wndnalnB  ot  ihlt  dunniDi;  poem, 
la  wbtcb  pBliapt  ■  BmilA  outo  mlsU  ti«ta  b—a  *dd«L 
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Mr.  Knight,  who  had  ah^ady  earned  the  character 
of  a  man  of  letters,  has  siooe  won  for  liimself  the 
more  enviable  distinction  of  a  national  benefactor  bj 
his  admirable  series  of  popular  works,  as  well  of 
amusement  as  of  instruction.  Ue  has  himself  re- 
corded the  fact,  which  he  evidently  remembers  with 
pleasure,  that  to  him  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  owed 
his  first  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters,  first  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  In  1826,  after 
Praed  had  lefb  the  University,  they  were  again  as- 
sociated in  the  production  of  a  periodical  entitled 
"  The  Brazen  Head,"  which,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  talent  which  Praed  brought  to  its  support, 
failed  to  attract  public  attention,  and  was  abandoued 
after  it  had  reached  the  third  number.  "  Lidian^s 
Love,"  with  one  or  two  shorter  poems  republiahed 
in  this  collection,  first  appeared  in  the  ephemeral 
pages  of  tliis  miscellany. 

The  follo\ving  is  Mr.  Knigbt^s  account  of  this  pub- 
lication:— "In  the  spring  of  1826,  St.  Leger  and  I — 
at  a  time  when  there  was  litUe  prospect  of  publishing 
books  with  any  success-^thought  that  a  smart  weekly 
sheet  might  have  some  hold  upon  the  London  public, 
who  were  sick  of  all  money  questions,  and  wanted 
something  like  fun  i^  the  gloomy  season  of  commer- 
cial ruin.  We  went  to  Eton  to  consult  Praed.  He 
entered  most  warmly  and  kindly  into  the  project.  We 
settled  that  *  The  Brazen  Head'  should  be  the  title ; 
and  that  the  Friar  and  the  Head  should  discourse 
upon  human  aflairs,  chiefiy  imder  tbe  management  of 
our  brilliant  associate.      *        *        *     W'o  had  four 
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weeks  iX  this  pleasantry.  ftDd,  which  waa  not  im  aii- 
Tttntage,  ws  Lad  nearly  bQ  the  amusempnl  to  aur- 
gelTSE,  for  Uia  uumber  of  our  purchuers  wag  Dot 
'Legion-'  Yet  in  'The  lirazBQ  Head'  there  are  poeioH 
of  Praed  (unkaomi  from  the  Bcarcily  of  theae  sixty- 
Ibur  pages  to  the  AmericaLi^  who  have  printed  threo 
cditkiDB  of  his  poems),  whiuh  are  overj  way  worthy 
of  that  genius  whioh  his  counti'ymes  will  bood  bu 
permitted  maro  fnirly  to  Bj^precislo  in  sn  edition  of 
all  his  poetical  pieces,  issued  fay  an  English  pub- 
Usber." 

The  autumn  of  ie2ri  saw  Praed  once  more  estati- 
Itsbed  at  Eton,  as  Privnto  Tutor  to  Lord  Erneuc  Bruce, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Marqais  of  Ailesbury.  The  cir- 
cumstsDcei  under  which  he  obtained  this  appaiut- 
ment,  with  bis  motiveB  for  accepting  it,  may  be  giren 
in  Ms  own  words,  eicraoted  from  h  letter  written  bom 
Paris,  where  be  Orst  joloed  bis  young  pupil,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year : — 

"About  a  week  before  the  Seuate-House  debate, 
Dobree*  called  upon  me  to  know  whether  I  was  wil- 
ling to  take  a  private  tutorship  to  whicli  ho  had  the 
power  of  recommending  me.  A  negotiation  took 
place,  which  ended  aatisfaclorily.  *  *  *  I  am  to 
be  with  Lord  Emost  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
period  1  am  to  spend  two  jeais  in  preparing  for  a 
rrinity  Fellowship,  and  the  rest  in  keeping-  lonns  at 
lincolo's  Inn,  and  preparing  for  the  bur.  With  many 
men  the  apecptinf  of  such  employment  woolil  bo  a 
nrtoal  resignatiOQ  of  all  hopes  of  advancement  thim 
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ui  ootiTs  proTeeBioa ;  but  fgr  nyself  I  have  lri«l, 
duriog  the  laat  two  years,  a  life  of  iitcb  continued  and 
Tiolent  excitement,  that  I  beliere  a  period  of  letirs' 
ment  and  ■bstraoticin  will  do  more  for  ma  than  vxf 
tt]iDg ;  and  I  have  acquired,  ft'om  a  ohun  of  cjrcnm- 
stancM  and  feelingg  Uiat  I  cutoot  detail,  a  stroa^ 
and  enduring  ambition,  in  place  of  the  f^ivoloas  lon^ 
jug  for  temporar;  noKinetj  which  is  all  that  you 
reroemlxit  in  mo." 

It  nUl  be  obvious  tram  this  specimeo  that  a  far 
more  liTely  impreHsion  of  Praed'a  mind — bia  way  of 
thinking  and  toeling — might  have  been  conveyed 
fhim  a  oDooected  aeries  of  hin  familiar  letters  llmi 
from  any  mere  deaoription,  or  literary  portrait.  But 
(^om  this  course  the  compiler  of  thia  biography  has 
been  withheld,  first  by  the  narrow  limiia  within  which 
an  intn>dui;tury  Uemoir  muat  neeessarily  be  conflnnl, 
and  seooodly  by  the  character  of  the  loitera  them- 
Bfllvea.  They  ore  oiaotly  what  such  letters  should  he, 
written  SB  they  were  without  the  slightest  eiipecla- 
tion  of  their  being  preserved ;  records,  for  the  meat 
part,  of  passing  trifles,  interspersed  with  lively  oi 


without 


h  of  satire,  h 


without  a  vestige  of  ill-nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  represent  clearly  and  J^ithrally  tha  heart  and 
mind  from  which  they  flowed;  but  the  scanty  selec- 
tion which  coiild  bIoob  tlnd  place  in  these  pages 
would  not  merely  be  inadequate  fbr  this  puiposs.  but 
might  evoa  do  the  writer  soine  injuatioo.  He  was  a 
diligent,  aa  he  was  a  most  delightful  eorrOBpondent, 
end  in  every  letter  may  be  found  some  grace  of  ei- 
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pnwalBii.  RORie  w'Mj  turn  of  thaiii;ht.  u  keeu  obForra- 
tion  or  men  and  mttunera ;  but  iliey  rarely  touch,  nnd 
iKTor  nn  be  said  h>  treat,  on  siibjMM  of  general 
inti^mst.  wbile  (be  Ftrr  warmth  and  tendemcse  of 
feeling  which  ranslitate  tliiHr  peouliar  dlarm,  entitle 
them  to  the  sacced  priracy  (hr  which  thoy  were  ori- 
ginallj  in  tended. 

The  two  years  wliich  he  spent  at  Eton,  amid 
EMnM  BO  much  endeared  to  him  by  the  aesodationa 
of  his  aehootboT  days,  formed  a,  pleasant  sequel  to  his 
noivern^  lifc.  The  aystem  or  private  tuition,  oa 
Bubstdiatj  Kt  tlie  regular  inntructioa  ot  the  Bchool, 
bad  about  that  pmiod  rcncbcd  its  olimai,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Booomi^n^vd  young  men  wore  tlms  uilded  lo 
the  codety  of  the  {ilac«.  Or  the  many  dlstinipiished 
B^boUra  and  dorgymen  with  whom  ho  was  tliui 
broQi^ht  Into  contact,  none  wlio  jet  mirrlyo  can  have 
Torgotlen  tiir  grace  and  amenity  of  bia  manner,  the 
rliann  Ot  his  jP'od-humnur  and  riradous  e]Hritn,  the 
btaniMai  and  leai  with  whii^h  he  shared  and  pro- 
moted the  social  reereatlaaa  with  which  the  labours 
(if  tuition  wore  K.lieTod,  Thone  who  knew  him  more 
intimtldy  will  remeoiber,  abore  all,  lus  unvarying 
kindoMs  of  heart.  There  cuo  be  no  doubt  that  he 
■haied  largely  ia  the  pleMure  to  which  he  so  freely 
wotributed.  It  wm  during  this,  his  second  reHideoce 
at  Klun,  tbal  he  onmcaeuccd  the  brilliant  series  of 
pcieiieal  cuntribuli'ina  to  ibe  mu)^iiiea  and  anuuula 
id  Ihs  day  which  fflls  a  large  purtion  of  the  siiooeed- 
tog  pages. 

Ax  the  dose  of  the  year  182T  his  connection  with 
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the  Marquis  of  AUesburj  terminated.  Hereupon  be 
tooic  his  final  leave  of  Eton — with  mingled  feelings. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  anxious  to  bring  his  tuto> 
rial  engagement  to  a  dose,  and  enter  upon  the  more 
accive  career  to  which  he  felt  himself  called ;  yet  he 
could  not  take  leave  of  so  many  kind  friends  without 
regret,  or  quit  without  a  struggle  a  place  in  which,  at 
two  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  had  found  so  much 
enjoyment.  He  now  established  himself  at  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  for  some 
years  to  the  professional  study,  and  subsequently  to 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple^ 
May  29,  1829.  He  went  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and  was 
rapidly  rising  in  reputation  and  practioe.  But  the 
main  current  of  his  mind  had  run  from  the  first  in 
another  direction.  Even  when  engaged  on  the  circuit 
he  would  post  up  to  London  to  attend  a  parliamentary 
debate,  hurrying  back  to  his  legal  engagements  as 
soon  as  it  was  concluded;  and  when,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  senatorial  duties  more  than  divided 
and  eventually  threatened  to  engross  his  time  and 
thoughts. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  turning  point  of  Praed's 
life — ^the  commence;/)Out  of  his  public  career  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  of  which,  however,  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Memoir  to  record 
more  than  the  leading  facts.  No  man,  it  is  believed, 
ever  entered  the  service  of  his  country  with  a  more 
ardent  zeal,  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  duty.    To  this 
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he  deroted,  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life, 
hie  time,  hie  talents,  and  his  strength ;  for  this  he 
was  ready  to  maJce  anj  sacrifice ;  but  he  had  from 
the  first  to  contend  with  adverse  drcomstanoes,  and 
with  foiling  health ;  and  if  we  would  raise  a  mon- 
ument to  his  patriotic  efforts,  it  must,  alasl  be  a 
broken  column. 

It  has  alroadj  been  intimated  that  his  political  sen- 
timents, during  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  so  far  as 
he  had  cared  to  express  them,  had  been  of  a  liberal 
character ;  and  his  associations,  for  some  years  after 
he  left  the  Uniyersitj,  had  been  with  the  Liberal 
party.  Thus  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1829,  we 
find  him  engaged  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Cavendishes 
committee,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Cambridge ;  and  so  late  as  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  a 
very  lively  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Brougham's  election  for 
Yorkshire.  Up  to  this  time,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
he  retained  his  sympathies  with  his  old  friends  on  the 
hberal  side  of  politics.  His  appearance,  therefore, 
shortly  afterwards  as  a  member  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  occasioned  consider- 
able surprise.  The  change  was,  however,  more  appa- 
rent than  real ;  a  change  in  his  political  associations, 
rather  than  a  change  in  sentiments.  He  had  never 
sided  with  the  extreme  views  of  the  so-called  Radical 
Bcformers,  and  to  the  last  he  continued  the  friend  of 
social  progress,  and  was  by  no  means  opposed  to 
such  changes  in  the  constitutional  arrangements  of 
the  country,  as  altered  circiunstanoes,  and  the  ad- 
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vanoement  of  political  aciecoe,  appeared  to  require. 
He  was  the  zealous  and  active  friend  of  TUktiooal  edii- 
aation,  bo  was  attached  to  tbe  doctriaea  of  free  traiii\ 
knd  hailed  with  pleneiire  Ihe  rolief  of  religiouB  opinion 
IVam  politiCBl  restrictions.  But  importnrtt  changes  in 
tliifl  direction  bad  already  t^eo  place.  The  Tevt  and 
Corporation  Act  liHd  been  rescinded,  th«  Sill  for 
Catholic  BmancipDtioii  had  been  passed ;  atid  as,  on 
the  ooe  hand,  the  loaders  of  ConnerratiTs  oplniona 
were  becoming  more  and  more  identiSed  with  liberal 
meaaurea,  so,  oa  the  other  Iiand,  tbe  refonniDg  p»rtr, 
at  Chat  critical  period,  were  tending  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  revolntioiiary  eiireme.  Snch  at  least 
vraM  the  tIcv  bikta  hj  Pmod,  as  appears  from  his 
own  rtatemenl,  eonvejed  in  b  Setter  to  an  old  college 
friend  tthe  Rey.  Charlea  nartahome),  bearing  data 
Januarr  IT,  1831;— 

"Your  kind  and  friendlj' letter  gratified  mo  very 
much,  and  amiiaed  me  not  u  little;  in  the  flnt  piece 
I  was  delighted  to  find  yoiinfeli;  with  many  old 
famQiars,  welcoming  my  Birival  at  a  goal  I  had  long 
stnuned  for ;  tad,  in  the  neil  place,  I  could  not  but 
smile  to  think  of  the  fuoe  you  will  make  when  you 
read  in  the  'Gourt  .loumBl'  that  I  am  to  ba  in- 
troduced to  polJCiolI  iif^  by  tbe  Duke  of  Wellinglon, 
or  in  ihe  '  Age'  that  I  am  pledged  to  vote  against  the 
Whig"-  There  is  as  much  truth  in  one  as  in  the 
oUier;  none  in  either.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
Diiltc,  and  I  am  not  pledged  to  vote  thla  way,  or  rhat 
way,  on  any  one  subject.  I  beliere  there  is  no  man 
in   the   lloiise   more  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
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hiciiiutioD!.  Hf  old  roUege  opmicms  have,  however, 
been  coniidenibly  modified  by  subsequent  acquaint- 
mace  with  the  world,  and  more  obBerration  of  things 
oi  lAcy  arc  I  sm  not  goiag  to  Htem  a  torrent,  but  I 
confess  I  should  like  to  coaBue  its  fury  within  some 
bounds.  I  am  in  no  email  degree  an  alnrmist,  and  I 
would  readilj  give  a  cartload  of  abstract  ideaa  for  a 
etfttaiatj  of  fifty  years'  peace  and  quietneas.  So  my 
part  in  poUtical  tnMt«re  will  probabtf  expose  me  lo 
all  sorta  of  abuse  for  ratting,  and  so  forth.  1  abandon 
tbe  party,  if  ever  I  beloDgi^d  to  it,  in  which  my 
friends  and  my  iuterests  are  both  to  be  found,  snd  I 
adopt  one  wlier«  1  uau  hope  to  eam  DothJug  but  a 
banvii  rapulAtion,  and  the  consdousuess  of  meaning 
well.  If  all  1  hear  be  correct,  your  fri&ods  the 
Whigs  find  tha  mocbiDe  going  a  little  too  (ael,  and 
an  not  tiirry  that  some  sboulii  be  found  to  put  on 
ttwdng." 

Thi<  interesting  stntement,  the  sincerity  of  which 
will  be  questioned  by  no  one  acquainted  with  tbe 
■rai^trorwanl  truthfulness  of  the  writer,  needs  no 
commaDt,  The  nature,  the  extent,  and  t)ie  reasons 
of  the  change,  which  occasioned  so  much  animad- 
*Brrioa  at  tbe  time^  and  which  it  not  yet  forgotten, 
•re  desrly  set  before  us.  In  common  with  other 
mtn  «f  note,  by  whom  his  eimnple  was  speedily 
fUlowed,  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  safety 
trf  the  country,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  improve. 
meat  sad  real  progress,  were  endangered  by  the 
hsate  and  violenco  displayed  by  the  advocates  of 
Parlianientary  Refonn  at  llial  stirriog  period;  and, 
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aocordingly,  when  the  time  for  action  was  come, 
his  earlj  prepossessions  gave  way.  Doubtless  in 
thus  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  British  Seaate  he 
satisfied  the  yearnings,  long  cherished,  of  an 
honourable  ambition;  and  while  he  was  dearly 
aware  that  his  worldly  Interests  were  rather  com- 
promised than  promoted  by  the  step  which  he  had 
taken,  he  was  full  of  hope,  and  the  resolution  whidi 
it  engenders.  He  entered  Parliament,  as  we  hare 
seen,  on  the  most  independent  footing,  which  he 
preserved  to  the  last;  yet  he  serred  the  party  to 
which  he  had  united  himself  with  no  wavering 
allegiance.  He  devoted  himself  to  tbe  business  of 
the  House  with  indefatigable  zeal;  and  though  he 
had  an  up-hill  path  to  climb,  associated  as  he  was 
with  an  unpopular  cause,  and  confh)nted  by  an- 
tagonists of  the  most  brilliant  talent,  yet  he  did 
more  than  enough  to  prove  that,  had  not  his  health 
g^ven  way,  he  would  have  eventually  obtained  high 
and  permanent  distinction  as  a  statesman. 

The  first  difficulty  with  which  his  parliamentary 
career  was  commenced  arose  from  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  to  satisfy.  That  this  anticipa- 
tion was  not  immediately  realized  may  be  explained 
partly  from  the  fact,  that  the  qualities  for  which  he 
was  most  desirous  of  gaining  credit,  and  in  which 
he  was  fitted  to  excel,  required  time  for  their  exer- 
cise. Though  he  possessed  an  easy  conmiand  of 
language,  he  wanted  the  physical  power  requisite 
for  oratorical  display,  aod  rather  sought  to  acquire 
distinction  by  his   intimate   acquaintance   with  the 
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sabject)  and  his  ability  to  deal  with  it  in  detail. 
His  maiden  speech  on  the  cotton  duties,  uninviting 
as  the  subject  might  appear  to  a  young  member, 
and  foreign  to  his  previous  habits  of  thought  and 
study,  was,  however,  eminently  successful,  and 
created  a  considerable  sensation  even  among  his 
political  opponents.  In  his  next  effort,  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  with  extreme  anxiety,  he  was 
not  BO  fortunata  He  did  not  again  address  the 
House  till  the  Reform  Bill  came  on  for  discussion. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant  It  is  temperate,  firm,  and  argumenta- 
tive, but  was  delivered  under  most  unfavourable 
drcumstanoes,  and  barely  obtained  a  hearing.  He 
was  suffering  at  the  time  from  a  severe  cold,  and, 
as  he  did  not  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  till  past 
midnight,  he  was  unable  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  House,  which  had  already  exhibited  symptoms 
of  impatience. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Praed  for  some  time 
after  this  check  laboured  under  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement, to  which,  however,  he  did  not  givo 
way.  He  continued  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Hoiise,  and  steadily  rose  in 
general  estimation,  not  merely  as  a  ready  and 
skilful  debater,  but  for  the  higher  qualities  of  politi- 
cal intelligenoe  and  sagacity.  After  his  death,  he 
was  designated  as  a  "rising  statesman"  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  allusion  to  a  scheme  which  he  had 
propounded,  for  giving  proportional  weight  to  the 
opinions  of  the   minority  in  the  representation  of 
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ilif  eoiuilry.*  He  was  flrat  retumad  Ui  ParlianiBnt 
for  the  bOToneh  of  at,  Gernmiua,  In  Norember,  1830, 
and  again  for  tlie  eame  pLsce  at  the  general  election 
of  1831.  Id  I83S,  Rfter  the  paasiog  of  the  Kefonn 
Bill,  b/  which  St.  GermaiDB  bad  lost  its  franchise, 
he  oonteflted  the  borough  of  St.  Ivca,  in  Cornwall. 
wh-iro  his  relative,  Mr.  Prncii  of  Trevethow,  a 
ooimtry-^eat  in  the  neighbourhood,  pcsieased  con- 
siderable rnSuence.  Part;  ipitit,  however,  ran  high 
at  the  time,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  canvass. 
in  which  his  oratorical  powers  were  displayed  to 
great  ndvantage,  bo  lost  his  election;  and  during 
•  Thli  projKl  *u  10  Ih.  fiillowlnj  elTMti-In  Ihr  Krftinn 
BID  iir  1t»I.  II  hh  pnTldcA  that  «ruin  »>uiilli»  iluraril  bt 
wpreMOloil  by  llir«  mrnibMi.    The  opporinnllj  wu  tl 


■celgbt  to  the  uplnli 


[(p  bo  frtrcD  bf  fiAch 


er  Ihfln,  wheu  ]*rtj  ip 


It  remedied  and  ii 
in  toendmi 


wat  propoicd  Id 
rectlvud  bat  illght  ni 

iftiMrvoni  of  tbe  worklDg  of  our  porliainentarf  candEUulioA. 

ADother  amendinont  nil  moTed  b/  Pned  U  the  Belbrm 
BlU  of  leSt,  wlilch.  If  carried.  Toald  haTe  fsrotUlled  the 
meamrenpanwliliiti  (hfl  tut  Derby  ODieniinrnC  timeUeallr 
■likMI  lia  eilileBH.  It  wat  "  that  rreeboldi  alttiaia  within 
bunmsha  •liaalll  in  all  eaiei  confer  volea  for  tha  borough,  and 
Bat  for  tbn  coanlj,"    Tba  proposal  wu,  of  courge,  rrjeeted; 


if  1S81,  aod  ruriy  ilex 


ndpal 


«  iDtrrim  betn-ec 
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mest,  be  reiiJiDed  his  practioe  at  t^e  Bar  nith  his 
woaled  Tlgour  sad  with  do  incoDsiderabla  BuccesB, 
Bui  his  mind  could  not  ho  turned  sside  Trom  the 
scCira  itruggle  of  poUtlral  life,  and  ihough  no  longer 
fa  PttliBment,  be  wu  present,  night  aPxr  night,  at 
lu  debfttes,  aa  an  intcresled  ipeclator.  To  t1i[B 
ptriod  are  to  be  rererred  maoy  of  tho  politicnl 
f()uibs,  Btill  remembered  as  the  produi'tioiiB  of  hia 
pMi,  ibongh  pabtlshHl  anonj^oiisly.  Of  tbia  speciea 
of  cofDposilioD  he  was  a  conaummate  masl^r,  sod 
though  It  ha>  Dot  been  tliought  expedient  lo 
innirporata  tbeoe  moDameota  of  party  strifa  in  tho 
pr«aeot  edlllon  of  hIa  poems,  If  indeed  the  line  t>e 
jBt  ftiDj  Mime  for  Uieir  reappearance,  it  is  not 
IffiprobitUe  thai  the;  maj  hereafter  l«  reproduced 
ia  a  collected  (bnn,  aa  reriaed  bv  the  aiitlior,  by 
wboDi  Ibay  were  printed  in  a  small  Tolome  for 
lifivata  circulation. 

It  wia  not  long  before  he  tru  ngHia  eoabled  to 
eompete  aa  an  actire  candtdato  for  parliatiieDtar; 
honour*.  In  1B34,  he  was  relumeil,  with  Mr.  T. 
Boring  for  Yarmouth.  lie  always  reirnrded  hia  sac- 
G«ae  on  Ihli  oeoaaioD  as  a  aignal  triumpli,  which,  liow- 
OTSr,  *aa  deariy  purohaeed.  Tlia  exertions  wlijoh 
be  naed  to  •■M^ura  hia  seat  overtaiked  the  powers 
of  ilia  eoottltution,  and,  it  ia  beliered,  lirsl  developed, 
If  Ibajdld  not  laj  the  foundatiocorihat  fatal  disuade 
to  which  a  few  yean  aflerwarda  he  Tell  a  riutitu. 
But  hia  energy  was  irrepreulble:  and  now  hia  merit 
waa  pabUcIf  recognized  by  the  leader*  of  hia  perty. 
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He  had  already  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  whom,  as  he  truly  said,  he  was  per- 
sonally unknown  at  liis  first  entrance  into  political  life. 
In  the  year  1833,  the  Duke  became  the  subject  of  a 
malicious  attack  in  the  newspapers  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  certain  places  of  small  value  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  deserylng  officers  of  long  service 
in  the  field.    At  this  time  Praed  was  a  regular  contrib- 
utor  to  the  "  Mornmg  Post."    The  Duke  sent  for  him, 
intrusted  him  with  the  facts  upon  which  he  rested 
his  defence,   and  requested    him  to  undertake  an 
answer  to  the  attacks  of  the  Liberal  papers  in  the 
columns  of  the  **  Post."    The  defence  was  considered 
complete  and  satisfactory,  and  the  acquaintance  thus 
formed  between  the  statesman  and  the  young  writer 
was  further  extended  during  a  visit  to  Walmer  Castle, 
of  which  Praed  writes  the  following  account,  dated 
Aylesbury,  October  15,  1833 : — "My  time  at  Walmer 
Castle  was  spent  very  agreeably.    On  the  first  morn- 
ing I  had  a  long  interview  with  his  Grace  on  '  busi- 
ness,* in   which  he  opened  to  me  all  his  views, 
personal  and  political,  with  a  frankness  which  was 
most  flattering  and  most  delightful     To  be  put  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  confidence  with  the  great- 
est man  of  his  time,  was  what  indeed  I  should  scarcely 
have  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.     He  seemed  at 
least  to  keep  nothing  from  me :    his  judgment  of 
measures,  and  his  opinions  of  men ;  his  fears^ which 
are  manifold,  and  his  hopes,  which  are  few  or  none, 
were  all  expounded.    I  can  scarcely  be  too  proud  of 
such  a  reception,  or  too  much  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect it  afibrds  of  fiiture  intercourse  with  such  a  man. 
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it  was  made  the  more  satisfactoiy  to  me  from  the 
candour  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  permanent  ez- 
dusion  of  the  Tories  from  political  power — a  promise 
which  ho  would  scarcely  have  held  out  to  an  ad- 
iierent  of  whose  motives  he   thought  meanlj." 

This  *'  promise''  was  not  however  literally  or  imme- 
diately fulfilled ;  and  under  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  1834-1835,  Praed  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  the  terms  in  which  the  offer 
was  made  to  him  being  scarcely  less  gratifying  than 
the  appointment  itself.  The  following  is  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  letter  on  this  occasion : — 

"■  Whitbhaix,  Dee.  18, 1884. 

**Mt  Dear  Sir:  Your  name  has  occurred  to  me 
among  the  first  in  my  consideration  of  those  appoint- 
ments which,  in  point  of  fact  (whatever  their  name  or 
rank  in  point  of  precedence  may  be),  are  of  the  first 
importance  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  attached  to 
them.  Among  those  there  is  not  one  affording 
greater  opportunities  of  distinction,  or  requiring 
more  ability  and  prudence,  than  the  oflice  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Control,  when  the  Head  of 
that  Board  is  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  I  do  not  make  the  offer  of  this  appointment  to 
you  without  previous  communication  with  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  future  President,  and  having  ascer- 
tained his  entire  concurrence  in  my  opinion  as  to 
your  high  qualifications  for  it. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

"  ROBEliT  Pekl. 
*•  W.  Mackworth  Pbakd,  Ea<i., 
frrfat  YarmouthJ' 
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In  1837f  having  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Aylesbury  electors,  he  was  induced  by  prudentLal 
considerations  to  retire  from  Yarmouth,  when  he  was 
presented  with  a  silver  cup  by  the  Conservative 
electors  of  that  borough,  with  whom  he  had  rendered 
himself  extremely  popular,  in  recognition  of  bis  ser- 
vices as  their  representative.  At  Aylesbury  he 
gained  his  election,  and  was  Member  for  that  borough 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  only  remains  to  add  tliat  during  the  latter  years 
cf  his  life  he  held  the  office  of  Deputy  High  Steward 
of  the  University  of  Oambridge.  To  this  most  appro- 
priate distinction  he  attached  a  peculiar  value.  It 
renewed  a  connection  of  which  he  was  justly  proud, 
and  wliich  he  was  always  desirous  to  preserve  and 
cherish.  If,  indeed,  his  life  had  been  spared,  and 
the  opportimity  had  presented  itself,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  might  have  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing. Such,  at  least,  is  known  to  have  been  his  own 
wish,  and  the  hope  of  his  fKends. 

In  the  party  conflicts  in  which  Praed  engaged  with 
BO  much  zeal,  and  in  which  it  will  appear,  even  fVom 
this  brief  summary,  that  he  played  no  undistin- 
guished part,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  avoid 
all  collision  with  his  former  associates,  who  sat 
with  him  in  Parliament,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  Rarely,  indeed,  did  any  approach  to 
personal  animosity  mingle  with  the  strife;  and  it 
would  be  worse  than  idle,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  to  recall   the  expressions  of  transient 
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irritatioii  which  he  may  on  anj  occasion  have  had 
to  encounter  in  the  heat  of  debate.  To  his  friends, 
of  whatever  political  opinion,  he  remained  to  the  last 
what  he  bad  been  from  the  first ;  and  the  affectionate 
admiration  with  which  he  is  remembered  by  his 
surviving  contemporaries  is  without  alloy. 

But  one  other  incident  connected  with  his  public 
life  remains  to  be  recorded.  In  1838,  he  was  en- 
gaged, with  Mr.  T.  D.  Adand,  Mr.  Kathison,  Mr. 
H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  other  friends,  in  and  out  of 
Parliamenti  in  preparing  a  scheme  of  education  for 
the  chOdren  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society,  in 
accordance  with  the  reli^ous  requirements  of  the 
oouutry.  This  scheme,  which  included  an  effectual 
provision  for  the  iustruction  and  training  of  the 
National  Schoolmaster,  was  ably  seconded,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  by  Sir  James  Kaye  Shuttle- 
wortli,  and  remains  a  monument — ^it  is  to  be  hoped 
an  enduring  monument — of  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
its  authors  and  promoters. 

On  Praed's  domestic  life  we  must,  for  obvious 
reasons,  touch  lightly.  In  the  opening  pages  of 
this  memoir  it  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  ho  was  indebted  to  the  care  of 
an  older  sister.  Her  decease,  which  took  place  in 
1830,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
contributed,  with  the  advance  of  years  and  the  ex- 
perience of  life,  to  that  greater  earnestness  and 
seriousness  of  character  which  marked  his  later 
foars.    The  greater  part  of  that  year  was   passed 
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in  the  most  tender  attendance  in  the  sick-room, 
and  afterwards  in  endeavouring  to  cheer  the  home 
made  desolate  by  her  removal  He  g^ve  up  the 
Summer  Circuit  that  he  might  devote  himself  more 
fullj  to  this  object ;  and  the  unselfishness  with  which 
he  set  aside  his  own  stirring  occupations  for  the 
claims  of  family  affection,  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  shared  the  sorrow  and  partook  of  the 
sympathy. 

In  1 835  he  lost  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  affeo- 
tionatcly  and  reverentially  attached,  and  whose  mem- 
ory deserves  on  every  account  to  be  handed  down 
with  that  of  the  son  whose  mind  he  did  so  much  to 
form,  and  who  profited  so  largely  by  his  precept  and 
example. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary engagements  left  him  little  time  for  literary 
pursuits.  He  continued,  however,  from  time  to  time 
to  contribute  poems  to  the  "  Literary  Souvenir"  and 
other  i)eriodicals,  from  which  they  have  now  been 
collected.  His  political  squibs  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and,  besides  tliese,  articles  from  his  pen 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Morning  Post" 
To  the  last  his  poetical  talent  was  exercised  with  no 
decrease  of  power,  and  with  even  increasing  refine- 
ment  of  taste,  whether  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends,  in  pieces  of  playful  tiancy,  or  in  the  tender 
service  of  family  affection ;  to  the  last, — when  sick- 
ness had  at  length  completely  incapacitated  him  fh>m 
every  other  occupation ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  had  not  sooner 
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wiOidrawn  f^om  the  toils  and  excitement,  wliether 
of  the  bar  or  the  senate,  before  it  was  too  late,  and 
devoted  the  fbll  power  of  his  mind  to  that  genial  art 
m  which  his  success  was  inoootestable,  and  to  which, 
as  it  is,  he  owes  bis  permanent  reputation. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  uncontrollable  energy 
of  his  nature  carried  him  on  year  after  year,  while 
the  disease  was  yet  only  nascent ;  and  montli  after 
month,  long  after  he  had  received  unmistakable 
warning  of  its  increasing  growth. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this  picture.    His  lat- 
ter years,  amid  all  the  trials  which  he  had  to  pass 
through,  aggravated  as  they  were  by  bodDy  infirmity 
and  suffering,  were  cheered  and  solaced  by  the  best 
earthly  consolation — that  of  the  domestic  hearth.    In 
the  summer  of  1835,  while  his  hopes  of  public  ad- 
vancement were  yet  high,  and  no  suspicion  of  the 
uncertainty  of  bis  bodily  health  had  dawned  upon 
his  mind,  he  was  happily  united  in  marriage  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  George  Bogle,  Esq.,  a  lady  to  whose  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments  a  respectful  allusion  is  all 
that  can  here  be  permitted.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
during  the  four  years  of  their  companionship,  she 
devoted  to  her  husband,  whose  high  quah'ties,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  she  was  every  way  qualified  to 
appreciate,  all  the  resources  of  the  most  assiduous 
affection ;  and  that  during  the  four-and-twenty  years 
of  her  widowhood,  she  never  ceased  to  mourn  his 
loss.    Her  own  decease  occurred  early  in  the  autumn 
of  the  past  year. 
Little  remains  to  be  told.     The  winter  of  1838-9 
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was  spent  by  Praed,  with  his  wife  and  two  infiint 
daughters,  at  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  when  aggravated 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  under  which  he  had  in 
reality  long  laboured,  and  in  particular  an  increased 
difficulty  of  breathing  when  taking  exercise,  began 
to  force  themselves  upon  his  attention.  Neverthe- 
less,  upon  his  return  to  London  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  in  the  February  of  1839,  his  general 
health  appeared  to  have  improved,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  with  undimin- 
ished energy,  neither  entertaining  himself^  nor,  it 
would  appear,  leading  those  about  him  to  entertain, 
any  unusual  alarm  for  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  exertions.  It  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the 
debate  on  the  Com  Laws,  which  lasted  seven  nights, 
that  any  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained. 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  who  had  attended  him  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  bis  illness,  was  now  called  in ;  but 
though  he  appeared,  on  the  cessation  of  the  easterly 
wind — to  the  long  continuance  of  which  he  had  at- 
tributed the  increase  of  bis  ailments, — to  rally  a 
little,  no  real  improvement  took  place.  Still  he  re- 
mained full  of  hope  and  resolution,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  adjournment  of  Parliament,  consequent 
upon  a  transient  change  of  Government  in  the  May 
of  that  year,  paid  a  visit  to  Oambridge  in  his  official 
capacity  of  Deputy  High  Steward.  The  letter  from 
which  the  following  is  taken  is  dated  the  29th  of 
May,  the  last  which  the  writer  of  this  Memoir 
received  from  his  beloved  friend: — "Helen  went 
with  me  to  Cambridge  on  the  17  th  instant,  where  I 
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was  to  have  lield  my  court  last  week ;  but  to  my 
aznazement  I  found  my  supposed  sinecure  up  to  its 
chin  in  points  of  disputed  jurisdiction,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  dismiss  my  Leet  Jury  re  in/tctd,  and  return 
to  town  to  study  opinions  of  counsel,  and  refer  the 
matters  in  discussion,  or  at  least  my  cause  there- 
anent)  to  the  attention  of  the  Yice-Chancellor  and 
Heads,  whose  attention  to  the  subject  I  took  care  to 
bespeak.  We  might  have  passed  our  week's  holiday 
agreeably  enough  at  Cambridge,  Helen  having  never 
visited  it  before,  but  for  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
whidi  from  Tuesday  the  21st  to  Saturday  26th  was 
winter  in  bleak  earnest  I  could  do  little  in  the 
way  of  lioniaung.  Helen,  however,  saw  much  of 
what  is  sight-worthy.  The  hospitalities  of  our  old 
friends  in  Trinity  and  elsewhere  were  of  course 
boundless.*' 

The  buoyancy  of  his  mind,  and  the  interest  which 
he  continued  to  take  in  public  affairs,  appears  from 
what  follows : — "  This  morning,  with  your  letter,  I 
duly  received  year  four  petitions,  which  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  present.  Our  Loudon  Meeting  on  the 
Kducation  Question  was  magnificent."  In  fact,  he 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Lis 
friends,  to  attend  in  his  place  in  Parliament  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  June,  when  ho  paired  off  with  Lord 
Arundel  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  This  step  ho 
was  at  leng^  induced  to  take  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Paris,  to  whom  his  case  had  been  referred.  On  the 
17th  of  June  he  was  removed  to  Sudbury  Grove,  a 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  kindly  placed 
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at  hiB  disposal  bj  a  friend.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
hope  even  for  a  partial  restoration.  He  g^ew  rapidly 
worse,  and  his  return  to  London  was  not  accom- 
plished without  difficulty. 

He  entered  into  his  rest  on  the  15th  of  July,  1839, 
at  bis  own  house  in  Chester  Square,  and  was  interred 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  his 
widow,  his  two  brothers,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  his  relations  and  private  friends;  and  among 
these,  by  the  writer  of  the  present  sketch,  who  had 
also  the  melancholy  but  valued  privilege  of  attending 
him  in  his  last  hours. 

He  left  two  daughters,  Helen  Adeh'ne  Mack  worth, 
and  Elizabeth  Lillian  Mackworth,  under  whose  au- 
thority the  present  collection  of  their  father's  poems 
is  given  to  the  public. 

A  monumental  Tablet  at  Kensal  Green  bears  the 
following  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  the  Reverend 
James  Hildyard : — 


nrXTA  BOO  MABMOB  OOKDRVM  BV 

quioqcm  mobtaui  wvvt  BomBon  tibi  bt  miATOBiii, 

WINTHROP  MAOKWORTH  PRAED,  A.M., 

OOU.  ■■.  TBIK.  OAWTAB.  OUM  ■OCH  :    B^SDBliaOa  AOADBMIil  mOUBBaCAUl 

tBB  AD  CUBIAM   BBITAITBICAM  A  TBIBira  KITiriCirin  DBLBOATI, 

AUtSqUB  TDM  miTATia  TDM  FDBLICn  HOMOBIBD*  IKSIONITt. 

BAT.  m.  XAL.  BBXTIU  MDOOOtl.     OBIIT  ID.  JDU  MIMOCXXXIX. 


/UTBMTDIXM  OPHMIt  tlTRBn^  JWATSM  MATDXIOBBM  BBIFVBLICjB, 

OMITSBSAM  TITAM  IBOBKIDM  TIBU  BLOqUBltTIAM  rATBLJt  OICAVfl, 

BABO  HMDL  COBJDWCT^  BDNT  TOT  If  ATDBA  DOTS!, 

TAM  BOeXBIB^  ABnOMQDB  LIBBBALIOM  nWm»S»  MXCOVtM: 

BABUHMB  TAM  OEIIBBM  HDMAIfl  CTILRATI  TAM  CBBVTl  MOBOBt  BDBJSCTi 
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mmma  wowm  amasma  nura  wn  Amen  omsBKioit, 
*■  WAMTo  Tmiamn  comjvai  DiLSoraaiMiB  AuummauM  bsli«uit. 
nxA  ncrr  aoo  Turacoirio  vbvlbtam  mMOBiAM  ra  ntoaaccTA  aar, 

RA  amATO  TAJCBM   AJIIMO  DBVM  BATOBSMf 
•UBMIMO  ADBMPTOSSM  TVrBmATVB. 


Beneath  a  marble  bust  in  the  possession  of  bis 
widow  were  engraved  the  following  lines  by  the 
BeT.  John  Moultrie,  a  last  tribute  paid  by  his  valued 
friend  and  brother-poet  to  the  memory  of  Winthrop 
ICack worth  Praed:— 

Hot  that  In  bim,  whom  theee  poor  praises  wrong, 
Gifts,  rare  themselves,  in  rarest  union  dwelt; 

Hot  that,  revealed  through  eloquence  and  song. 
In  him  the  Bard  and  Btatesmao  breathed  and  felt;— 

Hot  that  his  nature,  graciously  endued 
With  feelings  and  affections  pure  and  high. 

Was  purged  from  worldly  taint,  and  self-subdued, 
Till  soul  o^er  sense  gained  perfect  mastery ; — 

Not  for  this  only  we  lament  his  loss, — 
Not  for  this  chiefly  we  account  him  blest ; 

But  that  all  this  he  cast  beneath  the  CroM, 
Content  for  Christ  to  live,  in  Christ  to  ntt 


LILLIAN, 

A     FAIBT     TALE. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  believe  that  the  following  stato- 
meat  is  literally  true ;  because  the  writer  is  well  aware  that 
the  circnm  stances  under  which  Liluan  was  ooniposed  are 
the  only  source  of  its  merits,  and  the  only  apology  for  ita 
Ikulto. 

At  a  small  party  at  Cambridge  some  malicious  belles  eiidear- 
onred  to  confound  their  sonneteering  fHends,  by  setting  unin- 
telligible and  inexplicable  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their 
poetical  talents.  Among  many  otfa  «n^  uie  thesis  waa  given 
out  which  is  the  mottc  W  ttwuAV  '  • 


"  A  Arafoa*  Ml*  ts  ll«j«d  to  wum 
A  headl«M  m«i4cB'a  h«arl,* 

and  the  following  poem  waa  an  attempt  to  explain  the  riddle. 

The  partiality  with  which  it  haa  been  honoured  in  manu- 
script, and  the  fi*equent  applications  which  have  been  mode  to 
the  author  for  copies,  must  bo  his  excuse  for  sending  it  to  the 
press. 

It  was  written,  however,  with  the  sole  view  of  amusing  the 
firiends  in  whose  circle  the  idea  originated ;  and  to  them,  with 
all  due  humility  and  devotion,  it  i«  inscribed. 

TanoTY  CoLLBGB,  Cambbidob, 
October  M»18tS. 
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**  A  dragon's  tail  la  flayed  to  wtrm 
A  lieadleas  maiden's  heart'* 

Miss w 

**  And  he's  deekit  this  great  mnckle  bird  oat  o'  tiila  wee  egg  I 
ha  ooold  wile  tbe  y^rf  floondera  out  o'  the  Frith  T— Mb.  Bad- 

DLCTKZa. 

CANTO   I. 

Thkbb  was  a  Dragon  in  Arthur^s  time 

(When  dragons  and  griffins  were  voted  prime), 

Of  monstrous  reputation : 
Up  and  down,  and  far  and  wide, 
He  roamed  about  in  bis  scaly  pride; 
And  ever,  at  mom  and  even-tide, 
He  made  such  rivers  of  blood  to  run 
As  shocked  the  sight  of  the  blushing  sun. 

And  deluged  half  the  nation. 

It  was  a  pretty  monster  too, 

With  a  crimson  head,  and  a  body  blue, 
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And  wings  of  a  warm  and  delicate  hue, 

Like  the  glow  of  a  deep  carnation ; 
And  the  terrible  tail  that  lay  behind, 
Reached  out  so  far  as  it  twisted  and  twined, 
That  a  couple  of  dwarfs,  of  wondrous  strengtii, 
Bore,  when  he  travelled,  its  horrible  length, 

like  a  Duke^s  at  the  Ooronation. 
His  mouth  had  lost  one  ivory  tooth. 
Or  the  Dragon  had  been,  in  very  sooth, 

No  insignificant  charmer ; 

And  that alas  I  he  had  ruined  it, 

When  on  new-year's  day,  in  a  hungry  fit, 
He  swallowed  a  tough  and  a  terrible  bit — 

Sir  Lob,  in  his  brazen  armour. 
Swift  and  light  were  his  steps  on  the  ground. 
Strong  and  smooth  was  his  hide  around. 
For  the  weapons  which  the  peasants  flung 
Ever  unfelt  or  unheeded  rung. 

Arrow  and  stone  and  spear. 
As  snow  o'er  Cynthia's  window  flits, 
Or  raillery  of  twenty  wits 

On  a  fool's  unshrinking  ear. 

In  many  a  battle  the  beast  had  been, 
Many  a  blow  he  had  felt  and  given : 

Sir  Digord  came  with  a  menacing  mien, 
But  he  sent  Sir  Digord  straight  to  Heaven ; 

Stiff  and  stour  were  the  arms  he  wore, 
Huge  the  sword  he  was  wont  to  clasp ; 
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Bot  the  sword  was  little,  the  annoiur  brittle, 
Locked  in  the  coil  of  the  Dragon's  grasp. 

He  came  on  Sir  Florice  of  Sessenj  Land, 

Pretty  Sir  Florice  from  over  the  sea. 
And  smashed  him  all  as  he  stepped  on  the  sand, 

Cracking  his  head  like  a  nnt  from  the  tree. 
No  one  till  now  had  fonnd,  I  trow, 

Anj  thing  good  in  the  scented  yonth, 
Who  had  taken  mnoh  pains  to  he  rid  of  his 
brains, 

Before  they  were  songht  by  the  Dragon^s 
tooth. 

He  came  on  the  Sheriff  of  Hereford, 

As  he  sat  him  down  to  his  Sunday  dinner ; 
And  the  Sheriff  he  spoke  but  this  brief  word, 

"  St.  Francis  be  good  to  a  corpulent  sinner  I" 
Fat  was  he,  as  a  Sheriff  might  be. 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  tip  of  his 
toe; 
Bnt  the  Sheriff  was  small,  or  nothing  at  all, 

When  put  in  the  jaws  of  the  Dragon  foe. 

He  came  on  the  Abbot  of  Amondale, 

As  he  kneeled  him  down  to  his  morning  devo- 
tion; 

Bat  the  Dragon  he  shuddered,  and  turned  his  tail 
About,  "  with  short  uneasy  motion." 
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Iron  and  steel,  for  an  early  meal, 

He  stomached  with  ease,  or  the  Mase  is  a  liar ; 
But  out  of  all  question,  he  failed  in  digestion, 

If  ever  he  ventured  to  swallow  a  friar ! 


Monstrous  brute  I— his  dread  renown 

Made  whispers  and  terrors  in  country  and  town ; 

Nothing  was  babbled  by  boor  or  knight 

But  tales  of  his  civic  appetite. 

At  last,  as  after  dinner  he  lay, 

Hid  from  the  heat  of  the  solar  ray 

By  boughs  that  had  woven  an  arbour  shady, 

He  chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  Headless  Lady. 

Headless  ?  alas  I  Hwas  a  piteous  gibe ; 

ni  drink  Aganippe,  and  then  describe. 

Her  father  had  been  a  stout  yeoman, 
Fond  of  his  jest  and  fond  of  his  can. 

But  never  o'er-wise ; 
And  once,  when  his  cups  had  been  many  and 

deep, 
He  met  with  a  dragon  fast  asleep, — 

'Twas  a  Fairy  in  disguise. 
In  a  drogon^s  form  she  had  ridden  the  storm, 

The  realm  of  the  sky  invading ; 
Sir  Grahame^s  ship  was  stout  and  fast. 
But  the  Fairy  came  on  the  rushing  blast. 
And  shivered  the  sails,  and  shivered  the  mast. 
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And  down  went  the  gallant  ship  at  last, 

With  all  the  crew  and  lading. 
And  the  Fay  langhed  ont  to  see  the  ront, 

As  the  last  dim  hope  was  fading ; 
And  this  she  had  done  in  a  love  of  fan, 

And  a  love  of  masquerading. 
She  lay  that  night  in  a  sonny  vale, 

And  the  yeoman  found  her  sleeping ; 
Fiercely  he  smote  her  glittering  tail, 
Bnt  oh !  his  coarage  began  to  fail, 

When  the  Fairy  rose  all  weeping : 
"Thou  hast  lopped,"  she  said,  "beshrew  thine 

hand! 
The  fairest  foot  in  Fairy-land  I 

"  Thou  hast  an  infant  in  thine  home  I — 
Never  to  her  shall  reason  come, 

For  weeping  or  for  wail. 
Till  she  shall  ride  with  a  fearless  face 

On  a  living  dragon^s  scale, 
And  fondly  clasp  to  her  hearths  embrace 

A  living  dragon^s  tail." 
The  Fairy^s  form  from  his  shuddering  sight 
Floated  away  in  a  stream  of  light. 

Disconsolate  that  youth  departed. 

Disconsolate  and  poor; 
And  wended,  chill  and  broken-hearted. 

To  his  cottage  on  the  moor ; 
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Badly  and  silently  he  knelt 

His  lonely  hearth  beside ; 
Alas  I  how  desolate  he  felt, 

As  he  hid  his  face,  and  cried. 
The  cradle  where  the  babe  was  laid 

Stood  in  its  own  dear  nook, 
But  long — how  long  I — ^he  knelt,  and  prayed, 

And  did  not  dare  to  look. 
He  looked  at  last ;  his  Joy  was  there, 
And  slumbering  with  that  placid  air 
Which  only  babes  and  angels  wear. 
Over  the  cradle  he  leaned  his  head : 
The  cheek  was  warm,  and  the  lip  was  red ; 
And  he  felt,  he  felt,  as  he  saw  her  lie, 
A  hope — which  was  a  mockery. 
The  babe  unclosed  her  eye's  pale  lid : — 
Why  doth  he  start  from  the  sight  it  hid  ? 
He  hath  seen  in  the  dim  and  fitfhl  ray. 
That  the  light  of  the  soul  hath  gone  away  I 
Sigh  nor  prayer  he  muttered  there, 
In  mute  and  motionless  despair, 
But  he  laid  him  down  beside  his  child. 
And  Lillian  saw  him  die — and  smiled. 
The  mother f  she  had  gone  before; 
And  in  the  cottage  on  the  moor. 
With  none  to  watch  her  and  caress, 
No  arm  to  clasp,  no  voice  to  bless, 
The  witless  child  grew  np  alone. 
And  made  all  Nature's  book  her  own. 
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If^  in  the  warm  and  passionate  hour 
When  Beason  sleeps  in  Fancj^s  bower, 
If  thou  hast  ever,  ever  felt 
A  dream  of  delicate  beantj  melt 

Into  the  hearths  recess, 
Seen  by  the  sonl,  and  seen  by  the  mind, 

Bnt  indistinct  its  loveliness, 
Adored,  and  not  defined ; 
A  bright  creation,  a  shadowy  ray, 
Fading  and  ^tting  in  mist  away. 
Nothing  to  gaze  on,  and  nothing  to  hear. 
Bat  something  to  cheat  the  eye  and  ear 
With  a  fond  conception  and  joy  of  both. 
So  that  yon  might,  that  hour,  be  loath 
To  change  for  Some  one^s  sweetest  kiss 
Thy  vision  of  unenduring  bliss, 
Or  lose  for  Some  one's  sweetest  tone 
The  murmur  thou  drinkest  all  alone — 
If  such  a  vision  hath  ever  been  thine, 
Thou  hast  a  heart  that  may  look  on  mine  I 

For  oh  I  the  light  of  my  saddened  theme 

Was  like  to  naught  but  a  Poet's  dream, 

Or  the  forms  that  come  on  the  twilight's  wmg, 

Shaped  by  the  soul's  imagining. 

Beautiful  shade,  with  her  tranquil  air, 

And  her  thin  white  arm,  and  her  flowing  hair. 

And  the  light  of  her  eye  so  coldly  obscure, 

And  the  hue  of  her  cheek  so  pale  and  pure ! 
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Keason  and  thought  sbo  had  never  known, 
Her  heart  was  as  cold  as  a  heart  of  stone ; 
So  you  might  guess  from  her  eyes'  dim  rays, 
And  her  idiot  laugh,  and  her  vacant  gaze. 
She  wandered  about  all  lone  on  the  heather, 
She  and  the  wild  heath -birds  together ; 
For  Lillian  seldom  spoke  or  smiled. 
But  she  sang  as  sweet  as  a  little  child. 
Into  her  song  her  dreams  would  throng, 

Silly,  and  wild,  and  out  of  place ; 
And  yet  that  wild  and  roving  song 

Entranced  the  soul  in  its  desolate  grace. 
And  hence  the  story  had  ever  run 
That  the  fairest  of  dames  was  a  Headless  One. 

The  pilgrim  in  his  foreign  weeds 

Would  falter  in  his  prayer ; 
And  the  monk  would  pause  with  his  half-told 
beads 

To  breathe  a  blessing  there ; 
The  knight  would  loose  his  visor-clasp, 
And  drop  the  rein  from  his  nerveless  grasp. 
And  pass  his  hand  across  his  brow 
With  a  sudden  sigh,  and  a  whispered  vow, 
And  marvel  Flattery's  tale  was  told, 
From  a  lip  so  young,  to  an  ear  so  cold. 

She  had  seen  her  sixteenth  winter  out, 
When  she  met  with  the  beast  I  was  singing 
about : 
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The  Dragon,  I  told  yon,  had  diued  that  day; 

So  he  gazed  upon  her  as  he  lay, 

Earnestly  looking,  and  looking  long, 

With  his  appetite  weak,  and  his  wonder  strong. 

Silent  he  lay  in  hb  motionless  coil ; 

And  the  song  of  the  Lady  was  sweet  the  while : — 

"  Nonny  nonny ! — I  hear  it  float, 
Innocent  bird,  thy  tremulous  note : 
It  comes  from  thy  home  in  Uie  eglantine. 
And  I  stay  this  idle  song  of  mine, 
Nonny  nonny  1 — to  listen  to  thine  I 

"  Nonny  nonny  I — *  Lillian  sings 
The  sweetest  of  all  living  things  I' 
So  Sir  Launcelot  averred ; 
Bat  surely  Sir  Launcelot  never  heard 
Nonny  nonny! — the  natural  birdl" 

The  Dragon  he  lay  in  mute  amaze, 

Till  something  of  kindness  crept  into  his  gaze ; 

He  drew  the  flames  of  his  nostrils  in, 

lie  veiled  his  claws  with  their  speckled  skin, 

He  curled  his  fangs  in  a  hideous  smile ; 

And  the  song  of  the  Lady  was  sweet  the  while : — 

"  Nonny  nonny ! — who  shall  tell 
Where  the  summer  breezes  dwell? 
Lightly  and  brightly  they  breathe  and  blow, 
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But  whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go, 
Nonnj  nonnj  I — ^who  shall  know  ? 

"  Nonny  noimj  I — ^I  hear  your  tone, 
But  I  feel  ye  cannot  read  mine  own ; 
And  I  lift  my  neck  to  your  fond  embraces, 
But  who  hath  seen  in  your  resting-places, 
Nonny  nonnyl — ^your  beautiful  faces?" 

A  moment  I  and  the  Dragon  came 

Crouching  down  to  the  peerless  dame, 

With  his  fierce  red  eye  so  fondly  shining, 

And  his  terrible  tail  so  meekly  twining, 

And  the  scales  on  his  huge  limbs  gleaming  o^er. 

Gayer  than  ever  they  gleamed  before. 

She  had  won  his  heart,  while  she  charmed  his  ear, 

And  Lillian  smiled,  and  knew  no  fear. 

And  see,  she  mounts  between  his  wings 

(Never  a  queen  had  a  gaudier  throne). 
And  fairy-like  she  sits  and  sings. 

Guiding  the  steed  with  a  touch  and  a  tone. 
Aloft,  aloft  in  the  clear  blue  ether. 
The  dame  and  the  Dragon  they  soared  together; 
He  bore  her  away  on  the  breath  of  the  gal< 
The  two  little  dwarjfe  held  fast  by  the  tail. 

Fanny  I  a  pretty  group  for  drawing ; 
My  dragon  like  a  war-horse  pawing. 
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MjT  dwarfs  in  a  fright,  and  my  g^l  in  an  attitude^ 
Patting  the  beast  in  her  soulless  gratitude. 
There ;  you  may  try  it  if  you  will, 
While  I  drink  my  coffee,  and  nib  my  quill. 
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CANTO   II. 

The  snn  shone  out  on  hill  and  grove ; 

It  was  a  glorionn  <lav ; 
The  lords  and  the  ladies  were  making  love, 

And  the  clowns  were  making  hay ; 
But  the  Town  of  Brentford  marked  with  wonder 
A  lightning  in  the  sky,  and  thunder, 
And  thinking  ('twas  a  thinking  town) 
Some  prodigy  was  coming  down, 
A  mighty  mob  to  Merlin  went 
To  learn  the  cause  of  this  portent ; 
And  he,  a  wizard  sage,  but  comical, 
Looked  througli  his  glasses  astronomical, 
And  puzzled  every  foolish  sconce 
By  this  oracular  response : — 

"iVow  ths  Slayer  doth  not  slay, 
Weahnes8  flings  her  fear  away, 
Power  hears  the  Powerless; 
Pity  rides  tJts  Pitiless ; 
Are  ye  Lovers  f  are  ye  brave  f 
Hear  ye  this,  and  seek,  and  save  I 
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He  that  would  wed  the  loveliest  maid^ 

Must  don  the  stoutest  mail. 
For  the  Rider  shall  never  he  sound  in  the 
heady 

Till  t?ie  Bidden  he  maimed  in  the  tail, 
Hey^  diddle  diddle!  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  ! 
NoTU  hut  a  Lover  can  read  me  my  riddled 

How  kind  art  thon,  and  oh  I  how  mighty, 
^  Cupid  I  thon  eon  of  Aphrodite  I 
By  thy  sole  aid,  in  old  romance, 
Heroes  and  heroines  sing  and  dance ; 
Of  cane  and  rod  there's  little  need ; 
They  never  learn  to  write  or  read ; 
Yet  often,  hy  thy  sudden  light, 
Enamoured  dames  contrive  to  write ; 
And  often,  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Enamoured  youths  contrive  to  read. — 
I  make  a  small  digression  here : 
I  merely  mean  to  make  it  clear, 
That  if  Sir  Eglamour  had  wit 
To  read  and  construe,  bit  by  bit, 
All  that  the  wizard  had  expressed. 
And  start  conjectures  on  the  rest, 
Cupid  had  sharpened  his  discerning. 
The  little  god  of  love, — and  learning. 
He  revolved  in  his  bed  what  Merlin  had  said, 
Though  Merlin  had  laboured  to  scatter  a  veil 
on't ; 
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And  found  out  the  sense  of  the  tail  and  the  head. 
Though  none  of  his  neighhours  could  make 
head  or  tail  on^t. 

Sir  Eglamour  was  one  o'  the  hest 

Of  Arthur's  table  round ; 
lie  never  set  his  spear  in  rest, 

But  a  dozen  went  to  the  ground. 
Clear  and  warm  as  the  lightning-flame, 
His  valour  from  his  father  came,  ^ 

His  cheek  was  like  his  mother's ; 
And  his  hazel  eye  more  clearly  shone 
Than  any  I  ever  have  looked  upon. 

Save  Fanny's, — and  two  othei*s  I 

With  his  spur  so  bright,  and  his  rein  so  light, 

And  his  steed  so  swifb  and  ready, 
And  his  skilful  sword,  to  wound  or  ward. 

And  his  spear  so  sure  and  steady, 
lie  bore  him  like  a  British  knight 

From  London  to  Penzance, 
Avenged  all  weeping  women's  slight. 

And  made  all  giants  dance. 
And  he  had  travelled  far  from  home, 

Had  worn  a  mask  at  Venice, 
Had  kissed  the  Bishop's  toe  at  Rome, 

And  beat  the  French  at  tennis : 
Hence  he  had  many  a  courtly  play, 

And  jeerings  and  gibes  in  plenty, 
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And  ho  wrote  more  rhymes  in  a  single  day 
Than  Bjron  or  Bowles  in  twenty. 

lie  clasped  to  his  side  his  sword  of  pride. 
His  sword,  whose  native  polish  vied 

With  many  a  gory  stain ; 
Keen  and  bright  as  a  meteor-light ; 
But  not  so  keen,  and  not  so  bright, 

As  Monl triers  jesting  vein. 
And  his  shield  he  bound  his  arm  around, 
Ilis  shield,  where  glowing  saffron  wound 

About  a  field  of  blue ; 
Heavy  and  thick  as  a  wall  of  brick. 
But  not  so  heavy  and  not  so  thick 

As  the  Edinburgii  Review. 
With  a  smile  and  a  jest  he  set  out  on  the  quest, 

Clad  in  his  stoutest  mail, 
With  his  helm  of  the  best,  and  his  spear  in  the 
rest, 

To  flay  the  Dragon's  tail. 

The  warrior  travelled  wearily, 

Many  a  league  and  many  a  mile ; 
And  the  Dragon  sailed  in  the  clear  blue  sky ; 

And  the  song  of  the  Lady  was  sweet  the  while: 
"  My  steed  and  I,  my  steed  and  I, 
On  in  the  path  of  the  winds  we  fly, 
And  I  chase  the  planets  that  wander  at  even, 
And  bathe  my  hair  in  the  dews  of  heaveu! 
Vor.  I.— 6 
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Bvautifiil  stars,  so  thin  and  bright, 

Exquisite  visions  of  vapour  and  light, 

I  love  ye  all  with  a  sister's  love. 

And  I  rove  with  ye  wherever  ye  rove. 

And  I  drink  your  changeless,  endless  song, 

The  music  ye  make  as  ye  wander  along  I 

Oh  I  let  me  be,  as  one  of  ye. 

Floating  for  aye  on  your  liquid  sea ; 

And  ril  feast  with  you  on  the  purest  rain, 

To  cool  my  weak  and  wildered  brain, 

And  I'll  give  you  the  loveliest  lock  of  my  hair 

For  a  little  spot  in  your  realm  of  air  I" 

The  Dragon  came  down  when  the  morn  shone 
bright. 

And  slept  in  the  beam  of  the  sun ; 
Fatigued,  no  doubt,  with  his  airy  flight, 

As  I  with  my  jingling  one. 
With  such  a  monstrous  adversary 
Sir  Eglamour  was  far  too  wary 

To  think  of  bandying  knocks ; 
lie  came  on  his  foe  as  still  as  death, 
Walking  on  tiptoe,  and  holding  his  breath, 
And  instead  of  drawing  his  sword  from  his  sheath, 

He  drew  a  pepper-box  I 
*iTie  pepper  was  as  hot  as  flame. 

The  box  of  a  wondrous  size ; 
He  gazed  one  moment  on  the  dame, 
Then,  with  a  sure  and  a  steady  aim. 
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Fall  in  the  Dragon^s  truculent  phiz 
He  flung  the  soorohing  powder — whiz  I 

And  darkened  both  his  eyes ! 
Have  you  not  seen  a  little  kite 

Rushing  away  on  its  paper  win^ 

To  mix  with  the  wild  winds^  quarrelling  f 
Up  it  soars  with  an  arrowy  flight, 

Till,  weak  and  unsteady, 

Tom  by  the  eddy, 
It  dashes  to  earth  from  its  hideous  height. 
6uch  was  the  rise  of  the  beast  in  his  pain, 
Such  was  his  falling  to  earth  again ; 
Upward  he  shot,  but  he  saw  not  his  path, 
Blinded  with  pepper,  and  blinded  with  wratli ; 
One  struggle — one  vain  one — of  pain  and  emotion. 
And  he  shot  back  again,  "like  a  bird  of  the 

ocean!" 
Long  he  lay  in  a  trance  that  day, 

And  alas !  he  did  not  wake  before 
The  cruel  Knight,  with  skill  and  might, 

Had  lopped  and  flayed  the  tail  he  wore. 


Twelve  hours,  by  the  chime,  he  lay  in  his  slime, 

More  utterly  blind,  I  trow, 
Than  a  Polypheme  in  the  olden  time, 

Or  a  politician  now. 
He  sped,  as  soon  as  he  could  see, 
To  the  Paynim  bowers  of  Rosalie ; 
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For  there  the  Dragon  had  hope  to  ourei 

By  the  tinkling  rivulets  ever  pure, 

Bj  the  glowing  sun,  and  fragrant  gale, 

His  wounded  honour, — and  wounded  tail. 

He  hied  him  ayay  to  the  perfumed  spot ; 

The  little  dwaiis  dung — where  the  tail  was  not  I 

The  damsel  gazed  on  that  young  Knight, 
"With  something  of  terror,  but  more  of  delight ; 
Much  she  admired  the  gauntlets  he  wore. 
Much  the  device  that  his  buckler  bore. 
Much  the  feathers  that  danced  on  his  crest. 
But  most  the  baldric  that  shone  on  his  breast. 
She  thought  the  Dragon^s  pilfered  scale 
Was  fairer  far  than  the  warrior's  mail, 
And  she  lifted  it  up  with  her  weak  white  arm, 
Unconscious  of  its  hidden  charm. 
And  round  her  throbbing  bosom  tied, 
In  miraicrj  of  warlike  pride. 

Gone  is  the  spell  that  bound  her  I 
The  talisman  hath  touched  her  heart. 
And  she  leaps  with  a  fearful  and  fawn-like  start 
As  the  shades  of  glamourj  depart ; 

Strange  thoughts  are  glimmering  round  her ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  her  cheek  is  glowing. 
Quicker  and  quicker  her  breath  is  flowing. 
And  her  eye  gleams  out  from  its  long  dark  lashfiB 
Fast  and  full,  unnatural  flashes ; 
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For  hurriedly  and  wild 
Doth  Reason  ponr  her  hidden  treasures, 
Of  hnman  grie&,  and  haman  pleasores, 

Upon  her  new-fonnd  child. 
And  "Ohl"  she  saith,  "my  spirit  doth  seem 
To  have  risen  to-day  from  a  pleasant  dream ; 
A  long,  long  dream !  but  I  feel  it  breaking ; 
Pal nf ally  sweet  is  the  throb  of  waking:'* 
And  then  she  laughed,  and  wept  again ; 
While,  gazing  on  her  heart's  first  rain, 
Bound  in  hb  turn  by  a  magic  chain. 

The  silent  youth  stood  there : 
Never  had  either  been  so  blest ; — 
You  that  are  young  may  picture  the  rest, 

You  that  are  young  and  fair. 
Never  before,  on  this  warm  land. 
Came  Love  and  Reason  hand  in  hand. 

When  you  were  blest,  in  childhood's  years, 
With  the  brightest  hopes,  and  the  lightest  fears. 
Have  you  not  wandered,  in  your  dream, 
Where  a  greener  glow  was  on  the  ground, 
Aud  a  clearer  breath  in  the  air  around. 
And  a  purer  life  in  the  gay  sunbeam. 
And  a  tremulous  murmur  in  every  tree. 
And  a  motionless  sleep  on  the  quiet  sea? 
And  have  you  not  lingered,  lingered  still. 
All  unfettered  in  thought  and  will, 
A  fair  and  cherished  boy ; 
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Until  you  felt  it  pain  to  part 

From  the  wild  creations  of  your  art, 

Until  your  young  and  innocent  heart 

Seemed  bursting  with  its  joy  ? 
And  then,  oh  then,  hath  your  waking  eye 
Opened  in  all  its  ecstasy, 
And  seen  your  mother  leaning  o'er  you, 
The  loved  and  loving  one  that  bore  you. 
Giving  her  own,  her  fond  caress. 
And  looking  her  eloquent  tenderness  ? — 
Was  it  not  heaven  to  fly  from  the  scene 
Where  the  heart  in  the  vision  of  night  had  been, 
And  drink,  in  one  o'erflowing  kiss. 
Your  deep  reality  of  bliss  ? 
Such  was  Lillian's  passionate  madness, 
Such  the  calm  of  her  waking  gladness. 

Enough !  my  Tale  is  all  too  long  : 
Fair  Children,  if  the  trifling  song. 

That  flows  for  you  to-night. 
Hath  stolen  from  you  one  gay  laugh, 
Or  given  your  quiet  hearts  to  quaff 

One  cup  of  young  delight. 
Pay  ye  the  Khymer  for  his  toils 
In  the  coinage  of  your  golden  smiles. 
And  treasure  up  his  idle  verse 
With  the  stories  ye  loved  from  the  lips  of  your 
nurse. 
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**  A  moit  delleftte  monater  T— -Tbx  Tbipibt. 
OANTO  I. 

KvxQ  Abtiiub,  as  the  legends  sing, 

Was  a  right  brave  and  merry  king, 

And  had  a  wondrons  reputation 

Through  this  right  brave  and  merry  nation. 

His  ancient  face,  and  ancient  clothes. 

His  tables  round,  and  rounder  oaths, 

His  crown  and  cup,  his  feasts  and  fights. 

His  pretty  Queen  and  valiant  knights, 

Would  make  me  up  the  raciest  scene 

That  is,  or  will  be,  or  has  been. 

These  points,  and  others  not  a  few. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  view. 

As,  how  King  Arthur  valued  woman. 

And  how  King  Arthur  thrashed  the  Roman, 

And  how  King  Arthur  built  a  hall, 

And  how  King  Arthur  played  at  ball, 

m  have  the  prudence  to  omit. 

Since  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit. 

Oh  I  Arthur  s  days  were  blessed  days, 

When  all  was  wit,  and  worth,  and  praise, 

And  planting  thrust's,  and  planting  oaks, 

And  cracking  nuU,  and  cracking  joked, 
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And  tnming  oat  the  toes,  and  tiltings, 
And  jousts,  and  jonrneyings,  and  jiltiiigs. 
Lord  I  what  a  stern  and  stunning  ront, 
As  tall  Adventure  strode  about, 
Rang  through  the  land  I  for  there  were  dueU 
For  love  of  dames,  and  love  of  jewels ; 
And  steeds,  that  carried  knight  and  prince 
As  never  steeds  have  carried  since ; 
And  heavy  lords,  and  heavy  lances ; 
And  strange,  unfashionable  dances ; 
And  endless  bustle  and  turmoil 
In  vain  disputes  for  fame  or  spoil. 
Manners  and  roads  were  very  rough ; 
Armour  and  beeves  were  very  tough ; 
And  then — the  brightest  figures  far 
In  din  or  dinner,  peace  or  war — 
Dwarfs  sang  to  ladies  in  their  teens, 
And  giants  grew  as  thick  as  beans  I 

One  of  those  worthies,  in  my  verse, 
I  mean,  O  Olio  I  to  rehearse ; 
Ho  was  much  talked  of  in  his  time. 
And  sung  of  too  in  monkish  rhyme ; 
So,  lest  my  pen  should  chance  to  err, 
I'll  quote  his  ancient  chronicler. 
Thus  Friar  Joseph  paints  my  hero : — 

"  Addictus  cadlbus  et  mcrOy 
Impavidua,  luxuriosuSy 
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Freeeiy  jefuniaqtie  peronts, 
Metum  ubique  aultu  jactans^ 
Bates  ubiqtte  manu  mactans, 
Taura$  pro  eana  vorans,  post  hos 
Libenter  edens  pueros  tostos, 
Anglorum,  et  {nifallit  error) 
Ipsius  JBeffis  scspe  Urror^ 
Equarum  equitumque  captor^ 
Incola  rupiSj  ingens  raptor 
Episcopalitm  lumorum, 
Damnatus  hostis  Mo7Uic?iorum  P^ 

Such  was  his  eulogy  I    The  fact  is, 
He  had  a  most  oatrageoas  practice 
Of  running  riot,  bullying,  beating, 
Behaving  rudely,  killing,  eating ; 
He  wore  a  black  beard,  like  a  Jew's, 
And  stood  twelve  feet  without  his  shoes ; 
He  used  to  sleep  through  half  the  day, 
And  then  went  out  to  kill  and  slay ; 
At  night  he  drank  a  deal  of  grog, 
And  slept  again  ; — his  name  was  Goo. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gorboduc, 

And  was  a  boy  of  monstrous  pluck ; 

For  once,  when  in  a  morning  early 

He  happened  to  be  bruising  barley, 

A  knight  came  by  with  sword  and  spear, 

And  halted  in  his  mid-career : 

The  youngster  looked  so  short  and  pliant, 
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He  never  dreamed  he  was  a  giant, 
And  so  he  pulled  up  with  a  jerk, 
And  called  young  bruiser  from  his  work 
*'  Friend,  can  you  lead  me  by  the  rein 
To  Master  Gorboduc's  domain  ? 
I  mean  to  stop  the  country's  fears, 
And  knock  his  house  about  his  ears!** 
The  urchin  chuckled  at  the  joke. 
And  grinned  acutely  as  he  spoke : 
"  Sir  Knight,  I'll  do  it  if  I  can ; 
Just  get  behind  me  in  my  pan ; 
Vm  off — I  stop  but  once  to  bait, 
I'll  set  you  down  before  the  gate." 
Sir  Lolly  swallowed  all  the  twang, 
lie  leaped  into  the  mortar — ^bang  I 
And  when  he  saw  him  in  the  vessel, 
Gog  beat  his  brains  out  with  the  pestle. 

This  was  esteemed  a  clever  hit. 
And  showed  the  stripling  had  a  wit ; 
Therefore  his  father  spared  no  arts 
To  cultivate  such  brilliant  parts. 
No  giant  ever  went  before 
Beyond  his  "  two  and  two  make  four," 
But  Gog  possessed  a  mind  gigantic. 
And  grasped  a  learning  quite  romantic. 
'Tis  certain  that  he  used  to  sport 
The  language  that  they  spoke  at  court; 
Had  something  of  a  jaunty  air, 
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That  men  so  tall  can  seldom  wear ; 

Unless  he  chanced  to  need  some  victuals, 

He  was  a  pleasant  match  at  skittles ; 

And  if  he  conld  have  found  a  horse 

To  bear  him  through  a  single  course, 

I  think  he  might  have  brought  the  weiglit 

^Grainst  all  that  Britain  counted  great. 

In  physic  he  was  sage  indeed, 

He  used  to  blister  and  to  bleed. 

Made  up  strange  plasters — had  been  known 

To  amputate  or  set  a  bone. 

And  had  a  notable  device 

For  curing  colic  in  a  trice 

By  making  patients  jump  a  wall. 

And  get  a  most  salubrious  fall. 

Then  in  philosophy,  'twas  said, 

He  got  new  fancies  in  his  head ; 

Had  reckonings  of  the  sea's  profundity, 

And  dreams  about  the  earth's  rotundity , 

In  argument  was  quite  a  Grecian, 

And  taught  the  doctrine  of  cohesion. 

This  knowledge,  as  one  often  sees, 

Softened  his  manners  by  degrees ; 

He  came  to  have  a  nicer  maw. 

And  seldom  ate  his  mutton  raw ; 

And  if  he  had  upon  his  board 

At  once  a  peasant  and  a  lord, 

He  called  the  lord  his  dainty  meat, 

And  had  him  devilled  for  a  treat. 
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Old  Gorbodac,  the  legends  say, 
Happened  to  go  to  pot  one  day ; 
The  how  and  why  remains  a  question ; 
Some  say  he  died  of  indigestion 
From  swallowing  a  little  boat 
In  drinking  dry  Sir  Toby's  moat. 
Others  assert  that  Dame  Ulrica 
(Whom  he  confined  beneath'  a  beaker, 
Having  removed  her  from  her  cottage 
To  stew  her  in  a  mess  of  pottage) 
Upset  her  prison  in  the  night, 
And  played  Ulysses  out  of  spite, 
So  that  he  woke  in  great  surprise 
With  two  sharp  needles  in  his  eyes. 
Perhaps  Ulrica  may  have  lied ; 
At  all  events — the  giant  died, 
Bequeathing  to  his  son  and  heir, 
Illustrious  Gog,  the  pious  care 
To  lord  it  o'er  his  goods  and  chattels, 
And  wield  his  club  and  fight  his  battles. 

'Twould  take  an  Hiad,  Sirs,  to  tell 
The  numerous  feats  on  fiood  and  fell. 
At  which  my  hero  tried  his  hand ; 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  land. 
And  did  a  thousand  humorous  things. 
Fit  to  delight  the  ear  of  kings ; 
I  cull  what  I  consider  best. 
And  pass  in  silence  o^er  the  rest. 
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TLere  was  a  Lady  sent  from  Wales, 
With  quiet  sea,  and  favonring  gales, 
To  land  upon  the  English  shore, 
And  marrj  with  Sir  Paladore. 
It  seems  she  sailed  from  Milford  Haven, 
On  board  the  Bittern,  Captain  Craven, 
And  smiles,  and  nods,  and  gratulation, 
Attended  on  her  embarkation. 
Bat  when  the  ship  got  oat  from  land, 
The  Captmn  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  with  a  brace  of  shocking  oaths. 
He  led  her  to  her  chest  of  clothes. 
They  paused  ! — he  scratching  at  his  chin, 
As  if  much  puzzled  to  begin : 
She  o'er  the  box  in  stupor  leaning, 
As  if  she  couldn^t  guess  his  meaning. 

Then  thus  the  rogue  the  silence  broke — 

His  whiskers  wriggled  as  he  spoke: — 

*'  Ix>ok  out  an  extra  gown  and  shift ; 

You're  going  to  be  turned  adrift ; 

As  many  gewgaws  as  you  please, 

Only  don't  bounce  upon  your  knees ; 

It's  very  fine,  but  don't  amuse, 

And  isn't  of  the  smallest  use. 

Ho  there  !  above  I  put  down  the  boat  I — 

In  half  an  hour  you'll  be  atloat; 

I  wouldn't  have  you  lose  a  minute; — 

Thore — put  a  little  victuals  in  it; — 
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Yon  think  Pin  playing  off  a  sham, 
But — split  my  vitals  if  I  am  I" 

Straggling  and  tears  in  vain  were  tried, 

He  hauled  her  to  the  vessePs  side, 

And  still  the  horrid  brute  ran  on, 

Exclaiming  in  ferocious  tone — 

"  You  needn't  hollow  to  the  crew, 

Be  quiet,  it  will  never  do ; — 

Pray  spare  your  breath ;  come  wind  and  weather. 

We  all  are  sworn  to  this  together ! 

Don't  talk  us  round!  'cause  why?   you  can't  I — 

Oh !  sink  my  timbers  if  we  an't  I 

So — gently  I — mind  your  footing — there! 

You'll  find  the  weather  very  fair ; 

You'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 

There  are  some  ugly  reefs  about ; 

Stay ! — what  provision  have  they  made  ye  ? 

I  wouldn't  have  ye  famished.  Lady ! 

Dick !  lend  a  hand,  ye  staring  oaf. 

And  heave  us  down  another  loaf; 

Here  are  two  bustards — take  'em  both  ; 

You've  got  a  famous  pot  of  broth ; 

You'd  better  use  the  sculls — you'll  find 

You've  got  a  deuced  little  wind ; 

Now ! — don't  stand  blubbering  at  me. 

But  trim  the  boat  and  put  to  sea." — 

He  spoke !  regardless  of  her  moan, 

They  left  her  in  the  boat,  alone ! 
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Aooording  to  our  modern  creed, 
It  was  a  crnel  thing,  indeed ; 
Unless  some  villain  bribed  them  to  it, 
I  can^t  conceive  what  made  them  do  it. 

It  was  a  very  cruel  thing  I — 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Though  it  appears  that  kings  were  then 
But  little  more  than  common  men. 
She  was  a  handsome  girl  withal, 
Well  formed,  miyestic,  rather  tall ; 
She  had  dark  eyes  (I  like  them  dark). 
And  in  them  was  an  angry  spark, 
That  came,  and  went,  and  came  again, 
Like  lightning  in  the  pause  of  rain ; 
Her  robe  adorned,  but  not  concealed. 
The  shape  it  shrouded,  yet  revealed ; 
It  chanced  her  ivory  neck  was  bare. 
But  clusters  rich  of  jetty  hair 
Lay  like  a  garment  scattered  there ; 
She  had  upon  her  pale  white  brow 
A  look  of  pride,  that,  even  now 
Gazed  round  upon  her  solitude. 
Hopeless  perhaps,  but  unsubdued. 
As  if  she  thought  the  dashing  wave. 
That  swelled  beneath,  was  born  her  slave. 

She  felt  not  yet  a  touch  of  feai*, 

But  didn't  know  which  way  to  steer; 
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8he  thought  it  pmdent  to  get  back : 
The  wind  due  east ! — she  said  sheM  tack; 
And,  though  she  had  a  tinge  of  doubt, 
She  laughed,  and  put  the  hehn  about. 

The  wind  went  down — a  plaguy  calm ; 

The  Princess  felt  a  rising  qualm ; 

The  boat  lay  sleeping  on  the  sea, 

The  sky  looked  blue, — and  so  did  she ! 

The  night  came  on,  and  still  the  gale 

Breathed  vainly  on  her  leather  sail ; 

It  scarcely  would  have  stirred  a  feather : 

Heaven  and  her  hopes  grew  dark  together ; 

She  slept  I — I  don't  know  how  she  dined,— 

And  light  returned  and  brought  no  wind ; 

She  seized  her  oars  at  break  of  day, 

And  thought  she  made  a  little  way ; 

The  skin  was  rubbed  from  off  her  thumb, 

And  she  had  no  Diaculum 

(Diaculum,  my  story  says. 

Was  not  invented  in  those  days) ; 

At  last,  not  being  used  to  pull, 

She  lost  her  temper — and  her  scull. 

A  long  long  time  becalmed  she  lay ; 
And  still  untired,  from  day  to  day 
She  formed  a  thousand  anxious  wishes. 
And  bit  her  nails,  and  watched  the  fishes ; 
To  give  it  up  she  still  was  loath ; — 
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She  ate  the  bastards  and  the  broth ; 

And  when  they  failed,  she  sighed  and  said, 

"I'll  make  my  dinner  on  the  bread !'' 

She  ate  the  bread,  and  thought  with  sorrow, 

"  There's  nothing  left  me  for  to-morrow  1" 

She  palled  her  lover's  letter  out, 
And  tamed  its  vellum  leaves  about; 
It  was  a  billet-doux  of  fire, 
Scarce  thicker  than  a  modern  quire ; 
And  thus  it  ran — "  /  never  aiippe 
Because  mine  Jieatte  dothe  eatte  me  uppe; 
And  eke^  dear  Laue^  I  never  dine. 
Nor  drinhe  atte  Courte  a  cuppe  ofaoine; 
For  daye  and  nighte,  I  telle  you  tnte^ 
Ifeede  uponne  my  Lo\iefor  you?'* 
Alas  I  that  Lady  fair,  who  long 
Had  felt  her  hunger  rather  strong 
Said  (and  her  eye  with  tears  was  dim), 
"  I've  no  such  solid  love  for  him  I" 
And  so  she  thought  it  might  be  better 
To  sup  upon  her  lover's  letter. 

She  ate  the  treasure  quite  or  nearly, 
From  "Beauteous  Queen  I"  to  "yours  sincerely;" 
She  thought  upon  her  father's  crown. 
And  then  despair  came  o'er  her  I — down 
Upon  the  bottom-boards  she  lay. 
And  veiled  her  from  the  look  of  day; 
Vol.  I.— 7 
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The  sea-birds  flapped  their  wiags,  and  she 
LGfOked  oat  upon  the  tambling  sea ; 
And  there  was  nothing  on  its  face 
But  wide,  interminable  space, 
And  so  she  gave  a  piteous  cry — 
The  murmuring  waters  made  reply ! 

Alas!  another  morning  came, 

And  brought  no  food ! — ^the  hapless  dame 

Thought,  as  she  watched  the  lifeless  sail. 

That  she  should  die  "  withouten  fail ;" 

Another  morn — and  not  a  whiff  I 

The  Lady  grew  so  weak  and  stiff 

That  she  could  hardly  move  her  stumps ; 

At  last  she  fed  upon  her  pumps ! 

And  called  upon  her  absent  Lord, 

And  thought  of  going  overboard : 

As  the  dusk  evening  veiled  the  sky, 

She  said,  "  I'm  ready  now  to  die  I" 

She  saw  the  dim  light  fade  away. 

And  fainted,  as  she  kneeled  to  pray. 

I  sing  not  where  and  how  the  boat 
With  its  pale  load  contrived  to  float, 
Kor  how  it  struck  off  Hartland  Point, 
And  'gan  to  leak  at  every  joint ; 
'Twill  be  enough,  I  think,  to  tell  ye 
Linda  was  shaken  to  a  jelly, 
And  when  she  woke  from  her  long  sleep, 
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Was  Ijing  in  the  Giant^B  keep, 
While  at  a  distance,  like  a  log, 
Her  captor  snored — ^prodigious  Gog  I 

He  spared  as  jet  his  captive's  life ; 

She  wasn't  ready  for  the  knife, 

For  toil,  and  famine,  and  the  sun 

Had  worn  her  to  a  skeleton ; 

He  kept  her  carefully  in  view. 

And  fed  her  for  a  week  or  two ; 

Then,  in  a  sadden  hungry  freak, 

He  felt  her  arm,  and  neck,  and  cheek, 

And  heing  rather  short  of  meat, 

Cried  oat  that  she  was  fit  to  eat. 

The  monster  saw  the  bright  dark  eye 

That  met  his  purpose  fearlessly ; 

He  saw  the  form  that  did  not  quail, 

He  saw  the  look  that  did  not  fail, 

And  the  white  arm  that  tranquil  lay. 

And  never  stirred  to  stop  or  stay ; 

He  changed  his  mind, — threw  down  the  knife. 

And  swore  that  she  should  be  his  wife. 

Linda,  like  many  a  modem  Miss, 
Began  to  veer  about  at  this ; 
She  feared  not  roasting  I  but  a  ring  I — 
O  Lord,  'twas  quite  another  thing ; 
She'd  rather  far  be  fried,  than  tied, 
And  make  a  sausage,  than  a  bride ; 
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She  had  no  baud  at  ai 

Aad  so  she  tried  to  c 

"My  Lord,"  aaid  she,  "I  know  a  [ilitater. 

The  which  before  mj  aad  diHostcr 

I  kept  moat  careful]/  in  store 

For  my  own  knight,  Sir  Pulndore; 

It  IB  a  miiture  mild  and  thin; 

Unt  when  'tis  apre&d  upon  the  skin, 

It  makes  a  siirfHce  white  as  snow 

Sword-proof  thenceforth  from  top  to  too; 

I've  awom  to  wed  with  none,  ray  Lord, 

Who  can  be  hamied  by  human  aword. 

The  ointment  abnll  bo  yours  I  I'll  make  it, 

Maah  it  and  mix  it,  rah  and  bake  it; 

Yon  look  aatoniahod  I — yon  ahull  see. 

And  try  ita  power  npon  me." 

She  braised  aorae  herba ;  to  make  them  hot 
She  pnt  them  in  the  Otant'a  pot; 
Some  myatio  word  she  ottered  there, 
Bat  whether  they  were  charm  or  prayer 
The  convent  legend  hath  not  aaid; 
A  little  of  the  salve  she  epread 
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Upon  her  neck,  and  then  she  stood 

In  reverential  attitnde, 

With  head  bent  down,  and  lips  compressed, 

And  hands  enfolded  on  her  breast ; 

"Strike!"  and  the  stroke  in  thunder  fell 

Foil  on  the  neck  that  met  it  well ; 

"  Strike !"  the  red  blood  started  out. 

Like  water  from  a  water-spont ; 

A  moment's  space — and  down  it  sunk, 

That  headless,  pale,  and  quivering  trunk. 

And  the  small  head  with  its  gory  wave 

Flew  in  wild  eddies  round  the  cave. 

You  think  I  shouldn't  laugh  at  this ; 
You  know  not  that  a  scene  of  bliss 
To  close  my  song,  is  yet  in  store ; 
For  Merlin  to  Sir  Paladore 
The  head  and  trunk  in  air  conveyed, 
And  spoke  some  magic  words,  and  mafle. 
By  one  brief  fillip  of  his  wand, 
The  happiest  pair  in  all  the  land. 

The  Giant — but  I  think  I've  done 
Enough  of  him  for  Canto  One. 


BND   OF   CANTO   L 
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The  morn  is  laughing  in  the  sky, 
The  sun  hath  risen  jocundly, 
Brightly  the  dancing  beam  hath  shone 
On  the  cottage  of  clay  and  the  abbey  of  stone ; 
As  on  the  redolent  air  they  float, 
The  songs  of  the  birds  have  a  gayer  note, 
And  the  fall  of  the  waters  hath  breathed  around 
A  purer  breath  and  a  sweeter  sound ; 
And  why  is  Nature  so  richly  dressed 
In  the  flowery  garb  she  lovoth  best? 
Peasant  and  monk  will  tell  you  the  tale  1 
There  is  a  wedding  in  Nithys-dale. 

With  his  green  vest  ai'ound  him  flung, 
His  bugle  o'er  his  shouldei-s  hung, 
And  roses  blushing  in  his  hair, 
The  Miustrel-Boy  is  waiting  there  I 
O'er  his  young  cheek  and  earnest  brow 
Pleasure  hath  spread  a  warmer  glow, 
And  love  his  fervid  look  huth  dight 
In  something  of  ethereal  liglit : 
And  still  the  Minstrel's  pale  blue  eye 
Is  looking  out  impatiently 
To  see  his  glad  and  tender  bride 
Gome  dancing  o'er  the  hillock's  side ; 
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For  look  I  the  sun's  all-cheering  ray 
Shines  proudly  on  a  joyous  day; 
And,  ere  his  setting,  young  Le  Fr^e 
Shall  wed  the  lily  of  Nithys-dale. 

A  moment,  and  he  saw  her  come, 

That  maiden,  from  her  latticed  home, 

With  eyes  all  love,  and  lips  apart. 

And  faltering  step,  and  heating  heart. 

She  came,  and  joined  her  cheek  to  his 

In  one  prolonged  and  rapturous  kiss. 

And  while  it  thrilled  through  heart  and  limh 

The  world  was  nought  to  her  or  liim  I 

Fair  was  the  boy ;  a  woman's  grace 

Ik'amed  o'er  his  figure  and  his  face ; 

I  lis  red  lips  had  a  maiden's  pout. 

And  his  light  eyes  looked  sweetly  out. 

Scattering  a  thousand  vivid  flashes 

Beneath  their  long  and  jetty  lashes ; — 

And  she,  the  still  and  timid  bride 

That  clung  so  fondly  to  his  side, 

Might  well  have  seemed,  to  Fancy's  siglit, 

Some  slender  thing  of  air  or  light! 

So  white  an  arm,  so  pale  a  cheek, 

A  look  so  eloquently  meek, 

A  neck  of  such  a  marble  hue. 

An  eye  of  such  transparent  blue, 

Could  never,  never,  take  their  biilh 

From  parentage  of  solid  eartli ! 
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He  that  had  searched  fair  England  round 
A  lovelier  pair  had  never  found 
Than  that  Minstrel-Boy,  the  young  Le  Fraile, 
And  Alice,  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale  1 

Hark !  hark  I  a  sound  1 — ^it  flies  along, 
How  fearfully ! — a  trembling  throng 
Come  round  the  bride  in  wild  amaze. 
All  ear  and  eye  to  hear  and  gaze; 
Again  it  came,  that  sound  of  wonder, 
Kolling  along  like  distant  thunder; 
*^That  barbarous  growl,  that  horrid  noise — 
AViis  it  indeed  a  human  voice? 
The  man  must  have  a  thousand  tongues, 
And  bellows  of  brass  by  way  of  lungs!" 
Each  to  his  friend,  in  monstrous  fuss, 
The  staring  peasants  whispered  thus : — 
**  Hark!  hark!  another  echoing  shout!'* 
A  nd,  as  the  boobies  stared  about. 
Just  leaping  o'er  a  mountain's  brow. 
They  saw  the  Brute  that  made  the  row  ; 
Two  meadows  and  a  little  bog 
Divided  them  from  cruel  Gog  1 

Maiden  and  matron,  boy  and  man. 
You  can't  conceive  how  fast  they  ran  I 
And  as  they  scampered,  you  might  hear 
A  thousand  sounds  of  pain  and  fear. 
"I  get  so  tired."—"  Where's  my  son?"— 
**  How  fast  the  horrid  beast  comes  on!" — 
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"  What  plagay  teeth  I " — "  You  heard  hira  roar  ? 

I  never  puffed  so  much  before!" 

*'  I  can't  imagine  what  to  do !" — 

**  Whom  has  he  caught?" — "  I've  lost  my  shoe  I 

"  Oh  I  I'm  a  sinful"—"  Father  Joe, 

Do  just  absolve  me  as  we  go  I" 

"Absolve  you  here?  pray  hold  your  pother; 

I  wouldn't  do  it  for  my  mother  1 

A  pretty  time  to  stop  and  shrive, 

Zounds,  we  shall  all  be  broiled  alive  I 

I  feel  the  spit  I" — "Nay,  Father,  nay, 

Don't  talk  in  such  a  horrid  way  I" — 

"  O  mighty  Love,  to  thee  I  bow  I 

Oh  I  give  me  wings,  and  save  me  now!" — 

"  A  tig  for  Love !"— "Don't  talk  of  figs! 

He'll  stick  us  all  like  sucking  pigs, 

Or  skin  us  like  a  dish  of  eels" — 

"Run — nin — he's  just  upon  your  heels  T' — 

"  I  promise  the  Abbey  a  silver  cup, 

Holy  St.  Jerome,  trip  him  up  I" — 

"  I  promise  the  Abbey  a  silver  crown  I 

Holy  St.  Jerome,  knock  him  down!" — 

The  Monster  came,  and  singled  out 

Tlie  tenderest  bit  in  all  the  rout ; 

Spite  of  her  weeping  and  her  charms, 

He  tore  her  from  her  lover's  arras : 

Woe  for  that  hapless  Minstrel-Boy ! 

Wliere  is  his  pride — his  hope — his  joy  ? 

His  eye  is  wet,  his  cheek  is  pale ; 

He  hath  lost  the  Lily  of  Xithys-dale ! 
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It  chanced  that  day  two  travelling  folk 

Had  spread  their  cloth  beneath  au  oak, 

And  sat  them  gayly  down  to  dine 

On  good  fot  buck  and  ruddy  wine. 

One  was  a  Friar,  fat  and  sleek, 

With  pimpled  nose  and  rosy  cheek. 

And  belly,  whose  capacious  paunch 

Told  tales  of  many  a  buried  haunch. 

He  was  no  Stoic  I — In  his  eye 

Frolic  fought  hard  with  gravity : 

And  though  he  strove  in  conversation 

To  talk  as  best  beseemed  his  station, 

Yet  did  he  make  some  little  slips ; 

And  in  tlie  corners  of  his  lips 

There  were  some  sly  officious  dimples, 

Which  spake  no  love  for  roots  and  simples. 

Tlie  other  was  a  hardy  Knight, 

Caparisoned  for  instant  fight ; 

You  might  have  deemed  him  framed  of  stone. 

So  huge  he  was  of  limb  and  bone ; 

His  short  black  hair,  unmixed  with  gray, 

Curled  closely  on  his  forehead  lay ; 

His  brow  was  swarthy,  and  a  scar. 

Not  planted  there  in  recent  war. 

Had  drawn  one  long  and  blushing  streak 

Over  the  darkness  of  his  cheek; 

The  warrior's  voice  was  full  and  bold. 

His  gorgeous  arms  were  rich  with  gold ; 

But  weaker  shoulders  soon  would  fail 
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Beneath  that  cnmbrous  mass  of  mail ; 
Yet  from  his  bearing  you  might  guess 
He  oft  hod  worn  a  softer  dress, 
And  laid  aside  that  nodding  crest 
To  lap  his  head  on  lady's  breast. 

Tlie  meal  of  course  was  short  and  hasty, 
And  tliey  had  half  got  through  the  pasty, 
Wlien  hark ! — a  shriek  rung  loud  and  shrill ; 
Tlie  churchman  jumped,  and  dropped  the  gill ; 
The  soldier  started  from  the  board, 
And  twined  his  hand  around  his  sword. 
While  they  stood  wondering  at  the  din, 
Tlie  Minstrel-Boy  came  running  in ; 
AVith  trembling  frame  and  rueful  face 
lie  bent  his  knee,  and  told  his  case : — 
**  The  Monster's  might  away  hath  riven 
My  bliss  on  earth,  my  hope  in  Heaven ; 
And  there  is  nothing  left  nie  now 
But  doubt  above,  and  grief  below ! 
My  heart  and  hers  together  fly. 
And  she  must  live,  or  I  must  die ! 
Look  at  the  caitiff's  face  of  pride. 
Look  at  his  long  and  haughty  stride ; 
Look  how  he  bears  her  o'er  hill  and  vnle. 
My  Beauty,  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale!" 

They  gazed  around  them ; — Monk  and  Knight 
Were  startled  at  that  awful  sight ! 
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Tliey  never  Jiad  the  amalleat  uotion 

How  vast  twelve  {net  would  look  in  motioii. 

Dork  as  the  midnight's  deepest  gloom, 

Swift  as  the  bre&th  of  the  Simoom, 

That  hill  of  flesh  was  moving  on ; 

And  ohi  the  sight  of  horror  won 

A  flbnek  i^oni  all  onr  three  behoiders~ 

He  bore  the  mud  upon  bis  ehoatders ! 

"N'ow,"  said  the  Knight,  "by  nil  the  famo 

That  ever  clung  to  Arthnr's  name, 

I'll  do  it — or  I'll  try,  at  least, 

To  win  her  from  that  monsIroDS  Beast." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Friar  to  the  Knight, 

"  Snccosfl  will  wait  npon  the  right; 

I  feel  maeh  pity  for  the  youth. 

And  though,  to  tvll  the  honest  truth, 

I'm  rnlher  used  to  drink  tlian  slay, 

I'll  aid  yon  here  as  best  I  may!" 

They  bade  the  minstrel  blow  a  blast, 

To  stop  the  monster  ns  he  passed ; 

Gog  was  qnite  puzzled! — "Zgnnds — I'feg! 

My  friend — piano! — let  me  beg!" 

Then  in  a  rage  towards  the  place 

He  strode  along  a  ratrling  pace ; 

Firm  on  the  ground  his  foot  he  planted, 

And  "woudered  what  the  deuce  they  wanted  1" 


No  blockhead  was  that  holy  man, 

He  deored  his  throat,  and  thus  bewail:- 
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"  0  pe$9ime  / — ^that  is,  I  pray, 

Disced^ — signify  iDg,  stay  I 

Damno — that  is,  before  you  go, 

SU  come*  in  cantitio  ; 

Ahi — that  is,  set  down  the  lass ; 

Monstrum — that  is,  you'll  take  a  ghiss? 

Oil,  holy  Church  I — that  is,  I  swear 

Yon  never  looked  on  nicer  fare; 

Informe — horridum — inmane  ! 

That  is,  the  wine^s  as  good  as  any ; 

Apage! — exorcize  tef 

That  is,  it  came  from  Burgundy ; 

We  both  are  anxious — execrande! 

To  drink  your  health — ahominande  ! 

And  then  my  comrade  means  to  put 

His  falchion  through  your  occiput  /" 

The  Giant  stared  (and  who  would  notO 

To  find  a  monk  so  wondrous  hot ; 

So  fierce  a  stare  you  never  saw ; 

At  last  the  brute's  portentous  jaw 

Swung  like  a  massy  creaking  hinge. 

And  then,  beneath  its  sliaggy  fringe 

Rolling  about  each  wondrous  eye, 

lie  scratched  his  beard  and  made  reply  : — 

**Bold  is  the  Monk,  and  bold  the  Knight, 

That  wishes  with  Gog  to  drink,  or  fight, 

For  I  have  been  from  cast  to  west. 

And  battled  witli  King  Arthur's  best. 

And  never  found  I  friend  or  foe 
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Ti>  stiind  my  cap — or  benr  my  lilow  !" 
"  MoBt  guL^sant  Gog  I  althongh  I  barel," 
Exclaimed  the  Monk,  "I'll  do  the  first;" 
And  ere  a  moment  coald  be  reckoned, 
The  Knight  chimed  in — "I'U  try  the  Beoood." 

TJie  Giant,  ere  he  did  the  job, 
Took  a  huge  chain  from  oat  his  fob: 
lie  bonnd  his  captive  to  a  tree ; 
And  yonng  Le  ?raile  oarae  silently. 
And  marked  bow  nil  her  senses  slept, 
And  leaned  upon  her  brow,  and  wept; 
He  kissed  lier  lip,  bat  her  lip  was  grown 
As  coldly  white  na  a  marble  stoue ; 
He  met  her  eye,  hnl  its  racant  gaze 
Had  not  tbe  light  of  its  living  rays; 
Yet  still  that  trembling  lover  pressed 
The  maiden  to  his  throbbing  breast, 
Till  conscionanesH  returned  again. 
And  the  tears  Sowed  out  like  summer  rain ; 
There  was  the  bliss  of  a  hnndred  years 
In  the  rnsh  of  those  delicious  tears  I 


The  helm  from  off  the  Warrior's  head 

Is  doffed  to  hear  the  liquor  red : 

lliat  casqae,  I  trow,  is  deep  and  high, 

But  the  Monk  and  the  Giant  shall  drain  it  6:7; 

And  which  of  llie  two,  when  the  feat  is  done, 

Shall  keep  hie  legi  at  set  of  sun! 


They  fiUod  to  tlie  brim  tbnt  helrn  of  gulil, 
And  tlie  Monk  hutli  drained  its  iimple  liuld; 
Silent  and  alow  the  liquor  fell  - 
As  Into  some  capacious  well : 
Tranqoilly  flowing  down  it  went, 
And  mode  no  noise  in  its  long  descent ; 
And  it  leaves  no  trace  of  its  passiige  now. 
But  the  stuin  on  his  lip,  mid  the  flush  on 

Tliey  611ed  to  the  brim  that  holm  of  gold, 
And  Lhe  Giant  hath  drained  its  ample  hold; 
Tlirongh  his  dark  jaws  the  purple  ooean 
Ron  with  a  swift  and  restless  motion, 
Anil  the  roar  that  heralded  on  its  track 
Seemed  like  the  bnrst  of  a  cataract. 
Twice  for  each  waa  the  fountain  filled, 
Twice  by  each  was  the  red  flood  swilled  ; 
The  Monk  is  as  straight  as  a  poplar-tree, 
Gog  is  as  giddy  as  tii>g  may  be ! 

"  Now  try  we  a  hnffft!"  excluiracd  the  Euig 

And  rose  collected  in  his  might, 

CroMing  his  nrnia,  and  clinching  his  hand, 

And  fixing  his  feet  on  their  firmest  stand. 

The  Oiont  struck  a  terrible  stroke, 

Bot  it  lighted  on  the  forest-oak; 

And  bough  and  branch  of  the  ancient  tree 

Shook,  as  he  smote  it,  wondrously : 

Uis  gauntleted  hand  the  Warrior  tin™!; 
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Full  it  fell  on  tho  Giant ^8  side ; 

He  sank  to  earth  with  a  hideous  sliock, 

Like  the  ruin  of  a.  crumbling  rock, 

And  that  quivering  mass  was  senseless  laid 

In  the  pit  its  sudden  fall  had  made. 

That  stranger  Knight  hath  gone  to  the  tree 
To  set  the  trembling  captive  free ; 
Thrice  hath  he  smitten  with  might  and  main, 
And  burst  the  lock,  and  shivered  the  chain  ; 
But  the  knotty  trunk,  as  the  warrior  strove, 
"Wrenched  from  his  hand  the  iron  glove, 
And  they  saw  the  gem  on  his  finger's  ring, 
And  they  bent  the  knee  to  England's  King. 
*'  Up  I  up !"  he  said,  "for  the  sun  hath  passed, 
The  shadows  of  night  are  falling  fast. 
And  still  the  wedding  shall  be  to-day. 
And  a  King  shall  give  the  bride  away  I" 

The  abbey  bells  are  ringing 

With  a  merry,  merry  tone ; 
And  the  happy  boors  are  singing 
With  a  music  all  their  own ; 
Joy  came  in  the  morning,  and  fled  at  noon ; 
But  he  smiles  again  by  the  light  of  the  moon : 
That  Minstrel-Boy,  the  young  Le  Fraile, 
Hath  wedded  the  Lily  of  Nithys-dale ! 

(Eton,  1821.) 
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THE  TROUBADOUR. 


**  Le  Tronbadonr 
BmUnt  d^amoor.** 

Fbxnou  Ballaik 


OANTO   I. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  glorious  day 

For  vassal  and  for  Lord, 
Wlien  Coeur  de  Lion  batl  the  sway 

In  battle  and  at  board. 
He  was  indeed  a  royal  one, 

A  Prince  of  Paladins ; 
Hero  of  triumph  and  of  tun, 
Of  noisy  fray  and  noisy  fun, 

Broad  shoulders  and  broad  grins. 
You  might  have  looked  from  east  to  west, 

And  then  from  north  to  south, 
And  never  found  an  ampler  breast, 

Never  an  ampler  mouth, 
A  softer  tone  for  lady's  ear, 

A  dantier  lip  for  sirup, 
Or  a  ruder  grasp  for  axe  and  spear, 

Or  a  firmer  foot  in  btirrup. 
Voi.  I.~8 
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A  ponderous  thing  was  Richai'd's  can, 

And  so  was  Richard's  hoot ; 
And  Saracens  and  liquor  ran, 

Where'er  he  set  his  foot. 
So  fiddling  here,  and  fighting  there, 

And  mnrdcring  time  and  tune, 
With  sturdy  limb,  and  listless  air, 
And  gauntletod  hand,  and  jewelled  hair, 

Half  monarch,  half  buflfoon, 
lie  turned  away  from  feast  to  fray. 

From  quarrelling  to  quaffing. 
So  great  in  prowess  and  in  pranks. 
So  fierce  and  funny  in  the  ranks, 
That  Saladin  the  Soldan  said, 
Whene'er  that  mad-cap  Richard  led, 
Alia  I  he  held  his  breath  for  dread. 

And  burst  his  sides  for  laughing  I 

At  court,  the  humour  of  a  king 

Is  always  voted  "  quite  the  thing ;" 

Morals  and  cloaks  are  loose  or  laced 

According  to  the  Sovereign's  taste, 

And  belles  and  banquets  both  are  dressed 

Just  as  his  majesty  thinks  best. 

Of  course  in  that  delightful  age, 

When  Richard  ruled  the  roast, 
Crackingof  craniums  was  the  rage. 

And  beauty  was  the  toast. 
Ay!  all  was  laugh,  and  life,  and  love  ; 
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And  lips  and  shrines  were  kissed ; 
And  vows  were  ventured  in  the  grove, 

And  lances  in  the  list ; 
And  boys  roamed  out  in  sunny  weather 
To  weave  a  wreath  and  rhyme  together, 
While  dames  in  silence,  and  in  satin, 
Lay  listening  to  the  soft  French-Latin, 
And  flung  their  sashes  and  their  sighs 
From  odour-breathing  balconies. 

From  these  bright  days  of  love  and  glory 

I  take  the  hero  of  my  story. 

A  wandering  Troubadour  was  he ; 

He  bore  a  name  of  high  degree, 

And  learned  betimes  to  slay  and  sue, 

As  knights  of  high  degree  should  do. 

While  vigour  nerved  his  buoyant  arm, 

And  youth  was  his  to  cheat  and  charm, 

Being  immensely  fond  of  dancing, 

And  somewhat  given  to  romancing, 

He  roamed  about  through  towers  and  town-. 

Apostrophizing  smiles  and  frowns, 

Singing  sweet  staves  to  beads  and  bonnets. 

And  dying  day  by  day,  in  sonnets. 

Flippant  and  fair,  and  fool  enough. 

And  careless  where  he  met  rebuff, 

Poco-cnrante  in  all  cases 

Of  furious  foes,  or  pretty  faces, 

With  laughing  lip,  and  jocund  eye. 
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And  studied  tear,  and  practised  eigli^ 
And  ready  sword,  and  ready  verso, 
And  store  of  ducats  in  his  purse. 
He  sinned  few  crimes,  loved  many  times, 
And  wrote  a  hundred  thousand  rhvmes ! 

Summers  twice  eight  had  passed  away 
Since  in  his  nurse^s  arms  he  lay, 

A  rosy,  roaring  child, 
While  all  around  was  noisy  mirth, 
And  logs  hlazed  up  upon  the  hearth, 

And  bonfires  on  the  wild ; 
And  vassals  drank  the  brown  bowl  dry, 
And  cousins  knew  "  the  mother's  eye," 
And  wrinkled  crones  spoke  prophecy, 

And  his  brave  father  smiled. 
Summers  twice  eight  had  passed  away ; 
His  sire's  thin  locks  grew  very  gray ; 
He  lost  his  song,  and  then  his  shout. 
And  seldom  saw  his  bottle  out. 
Then  all  the  menials  straight  began 
To  sorrow  for  "the  poor  old  man," 
Took  thought  about  his  shirts  and  shoe-ties, 
And  pestered  him  with  love  and  duties. 
Young  Roger  laced  a  crimson  row 
Of  cushions  on  his  saddle-bow ; 
Red  Wyke  at  Christmas  mingled  up 
More  sugar  in  the  wassail-cup ; 
Fair  Margaret  laid  finer  sheets; 
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Fat  Catharine  served  richer  sweets ; 

And  all,  from  scullion  up  to  squire, 

Who  stirred  his  cup  of  kitchen  fire, 

Seemed  by  their  doings  to  determine 

The  knight  should  ne'er  be  food  for  verraiiu 

All  would  not  do ;  the  knight  grew  thinner, 

And  loved  his  bed,  and  loathed  his  dinner ; 

And  when  he  muttered — "  Becket — beast, 

Bring  me  the  posset — and  a  priest," 

Becket  looked  grave,  and  said,  "Good  lack !" 

And  went  to  ask  the  price  of  black. 

Masses  and  medicines  botli  were  bought, 
Mai»9es  and  medicines  both  were  naught ; 

Sir  Hubert's  race  was  run ; 
As  best  beseemed  a  warrior  tall. 
He  died  within  his  ancient  hall : 
And  he  was  blest  by  Father  Paul, 

And  buried  by  his  son. 
Twere  long  to  tell  the  motley  gear 
That  waited  on  Sir  Hubert's  bier ; 

For  twenty  good  miles  round 
Maiden  and  matron,  knave  and  knight, 
All  rode  or  ran  to  see  the  sight ; 

Yeomen  with  horse  and  hound, 
Gossips  in  grief  and  grogram  clad, 
Young  warriors  galloping  like  mad, 
Priors  and  peddlers,  pigs  and  pyxes, 
Cooks,  choristers,  and  crucifixes, 
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Wild  urchins  cutting  jokes  atid  capers, 
And  taper  shapes,  and  Bhapely  tapere. 
The  mighlf  barona  of  the  land 
liroughl  pain  in  heart,  nnd  fonr-in-haod  : 
And  yillago  inaida,  with  loolis  of  woe, 
Turned  out  their  mourning,  and  tlieir  toe. 
The  hell  was  rang,  the  hymn  was  anng, 
On  the  oak  chest  the  duBt  n 
And  then,  beneath  the  chapel-stones, 
With  a  gilt  scatcheon  o'er  his  hones. 
Escaped  from  feather-beds  and  fidget, 
Sir  llul>ert  slejit  with  Lady  Uridget. 

The  mob  departed :  cold  and  olond 
Shed  on  Uie  vanlt  there  ley  ahroud, 

And  night  camo  dark  and  dreary; 
But  thera  young  Yidal  lingered  still, 
And  kept  his  fasl^  and  wept  his  fill, 
Though  the  wind  in  the  chnpel  was  very  chill, 

And  Vidal  very  weary. 
l.DW  moaned  the  bell ;  the  torch-light  fell 

In  fitfiii  and  faint  flashes ; 
And  he  lay  on  the  stones,  where   his  fjither'd 

APero  rooiiMei-ing  now  to  ashes; 
And  Towed  to  be,  on  earth  and  sea, 

Whatever  stars  shone  o'er  him, 
A  trusty  knight,  in  love  and  fight, 

As  his  father  had  been  before  him. 
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Then  in  tlie  silence  of  the  aiglil 
Fossianate  grief  was  liis  delight; 
lie  thuiigbt  of  all  tlie  brave  and  fair 
Who  slept  their  shadowy  slumber  there ; 
AikI  tbat  sweet  dotage  held  hini  long, 
Ere  sorrow  foond  her  voice  in  song. 

It  was  un  ancient  tbiog — a  soug 

ll\a  heart  hod  anng  \a  other  yetim. 
When  boyhood  had  its  idle  throng 

Of  galltlcss  smiles,  and  gaUeless  ti'ai's ; 
Bat  Dever  hod  its  ronsio  seemed 

So  ewect  to  him,  oh  when  to-Dight, 
All  lorn  and  lone,  ho  kneeled  and  di'eaiuod, 

Before  the  taper's  holy  light, 
or  many  and  mysterious  things, 
His  oradle's  early  vjsitings, 
I'hv  meluQoholy  tones,  tli&t  blest 
Tlie  pillow  of  his  siiileas  reat, 
The  melody,  whose  mogio  numbera 
Broke  in  by  snatches  on  his  sliiiiibera. 
When  earth  appeared  an  brightly  dim. 
And  all  was  bliss,  and  all  for  him, 
Aod  every  sight  and  every  sound 
Hod  heaven's  own  day-light  flowing  round. 

"  My  mother's  grave,  my  mother's  gritve  I 

Oh !  dreamless  is  her  slumber  there. 
And  drowsily  the  banners  wave 
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O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fair; 
Yea  I  love  is  dead,   and  memory  faded  I 
But  when  the  dew  is  on  the  brake, 

And  silence  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea. 
And  mourners  weep,  and  ghosts  awake. 
Oh !  then  she  cotneth  back  to  me, 
In  her  cold  beauty  darkly  shaded  I 

**  I  cannot  guess  her  face  or  form ; 

But  what  to  me  is  form  or  face  ? 
I  do  not  ask  the  weary  worm 

To  give  mo  back  each  buried  grace 
Of  glistening  eyes,  or  trailing  tresses  I 

I  only  feel  that  she  is  here, 
And  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  part; 

And  that  I  drink  within  mine  ear. 
And  that  I  clasp  around  my  heart, 
Iler  sweet  still  voice,  and  soft  caresses ! 

'*  Not  in  the  waking  thought  by  day. 

Not  in  the  sightless  dream  by  night. 
Do  the  mild  tones  and  glances  play, 

Of  her  who  was  my  cradle's  light  I 
But  in  some  twilight  of  calm  weather 

She  glides,  by  fancy  dimly  wrought, 
A  glittering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam. 

With  all  the  quiet  of  a  thought, 
And  all  the  passion  of  a  dream. 
Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together!'' 
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Oh !  Vidal's  very  soul  did  weep 

Whenever  that  mnsic,  like  a  chann, 
Brought  back  from  their  unlisteniog  sleep 

The  kissing  lip  and  clasping  arm. 
But  quiet  tears  are  worth,  to  some, 
The  richest  smiles  in  Christendom ; 
And  Vidal,  though  in  folly's  ring 
He  seemed  so  weak  and  wild  a  thing, 
Had  yet  an  hour,  when  none  were  by, 
For  reason's  thought,  and  passion's  sigh, 
And  knew  and  felt,  in  heart  and  brain. 
The  Paradise  of  buried  pain  I 

And  Vidal  rose  at  break  of  day. 

And  found  his  heart  unbroken  ; 
And  told  his  beads,  and  went  away, 

On  a  steed  he  had  bespoken ; 
His  bonnet  he  drew  his  eyelids  o'er, 

For  tears  were  like  to  blind  him ; 
And  he  spurred  Sir  Guy  o'er  mount  and  moor. 
With  a  long  dull  journey  all  before. 

And  a  short  gay  squire  behind  him. 
And  the  neighbourhood  much  marvel  had  ; 

And  all  who  saw  did  say, 
The  weather  and  the  roads  were  bad. 
And  either  Vidal  had  run  mad, 

Or  Guy  had  run  away  I 
Oh  I  when  a  cheek  is  to  be  dried. 

All  pharmacy  is  folly  ; 
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And  Vidd  knew,  for  he  had  tried, 
There ^8  nothing  like  a  rattling  ride 
For  curing  melancholy  I 

Tliree  days  he  rode  all  mad  and  rante ; 

And  when  the  sun  did  pass, 
Three  nights  he  supped  upon  dry  fruit, 

And  slept  upon  wet  grass. 
Beneath  an  oak,  whose  liundred  years 
Had  formed  fit  shade  for  talk  or  tears, 
On  tlie  fourth  day  ho  lay  at  noon, 
And  put  his  gilt  guitar  in  tune  ; 

When  suddenly  swept  hy, 
In  gold  and  silver  all  arrayed, 
A  most  resplendent  cavalcade ; 
Bai'on  and  Beauty,  Knave  and  Knight, 
And  lips  of  love,  and  eyes  of  light, 

All  blended  dazzlingly. 
Ah  I  all  the  world  that  day  came  out. 
With  horse  and  liorn,  and  song  and  shout ; 
And  belles  and  bouquets  gayly  bloomed^ 
And  all  were  proud,  and  all  perfumed, 
And  gallants,  as  the  humour  rose, 
Talked  any  nonsense  that  they  chose, 
And  damsels  gave  the  reins  for  fun 
Alike  to  palfry  and  to  pun. 
It  chanced  no  lady  had  been  thrown, 
No  heir  had  cracked  his  collar-bone, 
So  J )1  ensure  laughed  on  every  cheek, 
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And  nanght,  save  saddles,  dreamed  of  pique. 

And  brightest  of  that  brilliant  train, 

With  jewelled  bit,  and  gilded  rein, 

Ajid  pommel  clothed  in  gorgeous  netting, 

And  conrser  daintily  curvetting, 

Girt  round  with  gallant  Cavaliers, 

Some  deep  in  love,  and  some  in  years. 

Half  exquisites  and  half  absurds, 

All  babbling  of  their  beasts  and  birds, 

Quite  tired  of  trumpeting  and  talking. 

The  Baroness  returned  from  hawking. 

The  Lady  halted  ;  well  she  might ; 

For  Vidal  was  so  fair. 

You  would  have  thought  some  god  of  light 

Had  walked  to  take  the  air ; 

Bare  were  both  his  delicate  hands. 

And  the  hue  on  his  cheek  was  high, 
As  woman^s  when  she  understands 

Her  first  fond  lover's  sigh ; 
And  desolate  very,  and  very  dumb, 

And  rolling  his  eyes  of  blue, 
And  rubbing  his  forehead,  and  biting  his  thumb, 

As  lyrists  and  lovers  do. 
Like  Queen  Titania's  darling  pet, 

Or  Oberon's  wickedest  elf. 
He  lay  beside  a  rivulet, 

And  looked  beside  himself ; 
And  belles  full  blown,  and  beaux  full  dressed, 
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Stood  there  with  smirk  and  smile, 
And  many  a  finger,  and  many  a  jest, 
Were  pointed  all  the  while. 

Then  Vidal  came,  and  bent  his  knees 

Before  the  Lady  there, 
And  raised  his  bonnet,  that  the  breeze 

Might  trifle  witli  his  hair ; 
And  said,  he  was  a  nameless  youth. 
Had  learned  betimes  to  tell  the  truth, 
Could  greet  a  friend,  and  grasp  a  foe, 
Could  take  a  jest  and  give  a  blow, 
Had  no  idea  of  false  pretences, 
Had  lost  his  father,  and  his  senses, 
Was  traveUing  over  land  and  sea, 
Armed  with  guitar  and  gallantry ; 
And  if  her  will  found  aught  of  pleasure 
In  trifling  soul,  and  tinkling  measure. 
He  prayed  that  she  would  call  her  own 
His  every  thought,  and  every  tone. 

"  Bonne  grace,  good  Mary,  and  sweet  St.  John  I" 

That  haughty  dame  did  say ; 
A  goodly  quarry  I  have  won. 

In  this  our  sport  to-day  I 
A  precious  page  is  this  of  mine, 
To  carve  my  meat,  and  pour  my  wine, 
To  loose  my  greyhound's  ringing  chain, 
And  hold  my  palfrey's  gaudy  rein. 
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And  teU  strange  tales  of  moody  sprites, 
Around  the  hearth,  on  winter  nights. 
Marry  I  a  wilful  look,  and  wild  I 
But  we  shall  tame  the  wayward  child, 
And  dress  his  roving  locks  demurely, 
And  tie  his  jesses  on  securely/' 

She  took  from  out  her  garment's  fold 
A  dazzling  gaud  of  twisted  gold ; 

She  raised  him  from  his  knee ; 
The  diamond  cross  she  gravely  kissed. 
And  twined  the  links  around  his  wrist 

With  such  fine  witchery. 
That  there  he  kneeled,  and  met  her  glance 
In  silence  and  a  moveless  trance, 
And  saw  no  sight  and  heard  no  sound, 
And  knew  himself  more  firmly  bound 
Than  if  a  hundred  weight  of  steel 
Had  fettered  him  from  head  to  heel. 

And  from  that  moment  Vidal  gave 

His  childish  fancy  up, 
Became  her  most  peculiar  slave, 
And  wore  her  scarf,  and  whipped  her  knave, 

And  filled  her  silver  cup. 
She  was  a  widow :  on  this  earth 
It  seemed  her  onlv  task  was  mirth : 
She  had  no  nerves  and  no  sensations ; 
Ko. troubling  friends  nor  poor  relations ; 
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No  gnawing  grief  to  feel  a  care  for, 

No  living  soul  to  breathe  a  prayer  for. 

Ten  years  ago  her  lord  and  master 

Had  chanced  upon  a  sad  disaster ; 

One  night  his  servants  found  him  lying 

Speechless  or  senseless,  dead  or  dying, 

With  shivered  sword  and  dabbled  crest, 

And  a  small  poinard  in  his  breast, 

And  nothing  further  to  supply 

The  slightest  hint  of  how  or  why. 

As  usual,  in  such  horrid  cases. 

The  men  made  oath,  the  maids  made  faces ; 

All  thought  it  most  immensely  funny 

The  murderer  should  have  left  the  money. 

And  showed  suspicions  in  dumb  crambo. 

And  buried  him  with  fear  and  flambeau. 

Clotilda  shrieked  and  swooned,  of  course, 

Grew  very  ill,  and  very  hoarse. 

Put  on  a  veil,  put  oif  a  rout. 

Turned  idl  her  cooks  and  courtiers  out, 

And  lived  two  years  on  water-gruel, 

And  drank  no  wine,  and  used  no  fuel. 

At  last,  when  all  the  world  had  seen 

How  very  virtuous  she  had  been. 

She  left  her  chamber,  dried  her  tears, 

Kept  open  house  for  Cavaliers, 

New  furnished  all  the  cobwebbed  rooms, 

And  burned  a  fortune  in  perfumes. 

She  had  seen  six-and-thirty  springs. 
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And  still  her  blood's  wann  wanderings 
Told  tales  in  every  throbbing  vein 
Of  youth's  high  hope,  and  passion's  reign. 
And  dreams  from  which  that  lady's  heart 
Had  parted,  or  had  seemed  to  part. 
She  had  no  wiles  from  cunning  France, 
Too  cold  to  sing,  too  tall  to  dance ; 
But  yet,  where'er  her  footsteps  went. 
She  was  the  Queen  of  Merriment : 
She  called  the  quickest  at  the  table, 
For  Courcy's  song,  or  Comine's  fable. 
Bade  Barons  quarrel  for  her  glove, 
And  talked  with  Squires  of  ladie^love, 
And  hawked  and  hunted  in  all  weathera. 
And  stood  six  feet — ^including  featliers. 
Her  suitors,  men  of  swords  and  banners, 
Were  very  guarded  in  their  manners. 
And  e'en  when  heated  by  the  jorum 
Knew  the  strict  limits  of  decorum. 
Well  had  Clotilda  learned  the  glance 
That  checks  a  lover's  first  advance ; 

Tliat  brow  to  her  was  given 
That  chills  presumption  in  its  birth, 
And  mars  the  madness  of  our  mirth 
And  wakes  the  reptile  of  the  earth 

From  the  vision  he  hath  of  heaven. 
And  yet  for  Vidal  she  could  find 
No  word  or  look  that  was  not  kind : 
With  him  she  walked  iu  shine  or  shower, 
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That  Superstition  well  might  ran 

To  wander  there  from  twelve  to  one, 

And  call  strange  shapes  from  heaven  or  hell 

Of  cowl  and  candle,  book  and  bell, 

And  kneel  as  in  the  vaalted  aisle 

Of  some  time-honcmred  Gothic  pile 

To  paj  her  wearj  worship  there 

Of  counted  beads,  and  pattered  prayer. 

Clotilda  had,  for  once,  the  vaponrs. 
And  when  the  stars  lit  up  their  tapers. 
She  said  that  she  was  very  weary — 
She  liked  the  place,  it  was  so  dreary — 
The  dew  was  down  on  giass  and  flower, 

'Twas  very  wet — 'twas  very  wrong- 
Bat  she  must  rest  for  half  an  hour, 

And  listen  to  another  song. 

Then  many  a  tale  did  Yidal  tell 

Of  warrior's  spear,  and  wizard's  spell ; 

How  that  Sir  Brian  le  Bleu  had  been 

Cup-bearer  to  a  fairy  queen ; 

And  how  that  a  hundred  years  did  pass, 

And  left  his  brow  as  smooth  as  glass ; 

Time  on  his  form  marked  no  decay, 

He  stole  not  a  single  charm  away. 

He  could  not  blight 

That  eye  of  light, 
Kor  tnm  those  raven  ringlets  gray. 
Vol.  L— 9 
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Bat  Brian^s  love  for  a  mortal  maid 

Was  written  and  read  in  a  magio  sign, 
When  Brian  slipped  on  the  moonlight  glade, 

And  spilled  the  fairy's  odorons  wine ; 
And  she  dipped  her  fingers  in  the  can, 

And  sprinkled  him  with  seven  sprinkles, 
And  he  went  from  her  presence  a  weary  man, 

A  withering  Inmp  of  rhenm  and  wrinkles. 

And  how  that  Satan  made  a  bond 

With  Armonell  of  Trebizond — 

A  bond  that  was  written  at  first  in  tears, 

And  torn  at  last  in  laughter — 
To  be  his  slave  for  a  thousand  years, 

And  his  sovereign  ever  after. 

And  oh  1  those  years,  they  fleeted  fant^ 
And  a  single  year  remained  at  last, 
A  year  for  crouching  and  for  crying, 
Between  his  frolic  and  his  frying. 

"Toil  yet  another  toil,"  quoth  he, 

"  Or  else  thy  prey  I  will  not  be ; 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  servant  mine, 

And  call  me  back 

The  faded  track 
Of  years  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  I" 
And  Satan  hied  to  his  home  again 
On  the  wings  of  a  blasting  hurricane, 
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And  left  old  Armonell  to  die, 
And  sleep  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

In  mockery  of  the  MinstrePs  skill 
The  Lady's  brow  grew  darker  still ; 

She  trembled  as  she  lay, 
And  o'er  her  face,  like  fitful  flame. 
The  feverish  colour  went  and  came, 
And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  tune. 
Her  black  eyes  stared  upon  the  moon 

With  an  unearthly  ray. 

"  Good  Vidal," — as  she  spoke  she  leant 
So  wildly  o'er  the  instrument 
That  wondering  Vidal  started  back, 
For  fear  the  strings  should  go  to  wrack — 
**  Good  Vidal,  I  have  read  and  heard 

Of  many  a  haunted  heath  and  dell, 
Where  potency  of  wand  or  word, 

Or  chanted  rhyme,  or  written  spell. 
Hath  burst,  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 

The  cerements  of  the  rotting  tomb. 
And  waked  from  woe,  or  torn  from  bliss, 

The  heritors  of  chill  and  gloom, 
Until  they  walked  upon  the  earth, 
Unshrouded,  in  a  ghastly  mirth, 
And  frightened  men  with  soundless  cries, 
And  hueless  cheeks,  and  rayless  eyes. 
Sucli  power  there  isl — if  such  be  thine, 
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Why,  make  to-night  that  sound  or  siga ; 
And  while  the  vapoury  sky  looks  mirk 
In  horror  at  our  midnight  work, 
We  two  will  sit  on  two  green  knolls, 
And  jest  with  nnemhodied  souls, 
And  mock  at  every  moody  sprite 
That  wanders  from  his  bed  to-night." 

The  boy  jumped  up  in  vast  surprise, 
And  rubbed  his  forehead  and  his  eyes, 
And,  quite  unable  to  reflect, 
Made  answer  much  to  this  effect : 
"  Lady  I — the  saints  befriend  a  sinner  I — 
Lady  I — she  drank  too  much  at  dinner  I — 
I  know  a  rhyme,  and — ghosts  forsooth  1 — 
I  used  to  sing  it  in  my  youth ; 
'Twas  taught  me — curse  my  foolish  vanity  I- 
By  an  old  wizard — stark  insanity  I — 
Who  came  from  Tunis — 'tis  the  hock  I — 
At  a  great  age  and — twelve  o'clock  I — 
He  wore — 0  Lord  I — a  painted  girdle. 
For  which  they  burnt  him  on  a  hurdle  * 
He  had  a  charm,  but — what  the  deuce 
It  wasn't  of  the  slightest  use ; 
There's  not  a  single  ghost  that  cares 
For — mercy  on  me  I  how  she  stares  I' 
And  then  again  he  sate  him  down, 
For  fiercer  fell  Clotilda's  frown, 
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And  plajed,  abominably  ill, 
And  horribly  ag&inrt  his  wilL 

*'  Spirits,  that  walk  and  wail  to-night, 

I  feel,  I  feel  that  ye  are  near ; 
There  is  a  mist  upon  my  sight. 
There  is  a  mnrmor  in  mine  ear, 
And  a  dark,  dark  dread 
Of  the  lonely  dead, 
Creeps  throngh  the  whispering  atmosphere 

**  Ye  hover  o'er  the  hoary  trees, 

And  the  old  oaks  stand  bereft  and  bare ; 
Ye  hover  o'er  the  moonlight  seas. 
And  the  tall  masts  rot  in  the  poisoned  air ; 
Ye  gaze  on  the  gate 
Of  earthly  state, 
And  the  ban-dog  shivers  in  silence  there. 

*'  Come  hither  to  me  upon  your  cloud. 

And  tell  me  of  your  bliss  or  pain, 
And  let  me  see  your  shadowy  shroud, 
-Vnd  colourless  lip,  and  blO')dles8  vein ; 
^Tiere  do  ye  dwell. 
In  heaven  or  hell  ? 
And  why  do  ye  wander  on  earth  again  ? 

"  Tell  to  me  where  and  how  ve  died, 
Fell  ye  in  darkness,  or  fell  yo  in  day, 
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On  lorn  hill-side,  or  roaring  tide, 
In  gorgeous  feast,  or  rushing  fray ; 

By  bowl  or  blow, 

From  friend  or  fbe. 
Hurried  your  angry  souls  away? 

"  Mute  ye  come,  and  mute  ye  pass. 

Your  tale  untold,  your  shrift  unshriven  ; 
But  ye  have  blighted  the  pale  grass, 
And  scared  the  ghastly  stars  from  heaven ; 
And  guilt  hath  known 
Your  voiceless  moan. 
And  felt  that  the  blood  is  unforgiven  I" 

He  paused ;  for  silently  and  slow 

The  Lady  left  his  side ; 
It  seemed  her  blood  had  ceased  to  flow. 
For  her  cheek  was  as  white  as  the  morning 
snow. 

And  the  light  of  her  eyes  had  died. 
She  gazed  upon  some  form  of  fright, — 
But  it  was  not  seen  of  Vidal^s  sight ; 
She  drank  some  sound  of  hate  or  fear, — 
But  it  was  not  heard  of  Vidal's  ear : 
"  Look  I  look  I"  she  said;  and  Vidal  spoke : 
"  Why  I  zounds  I  it's  nothing  but  an  oak  I" 

"Valence!'*  she  muttered,  "I  will  rise; 
Ay  I  turn  not  those  dead  orbs  on  mine ; 
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Fearless  to-night  are  these  worn  eyes, 

And  nerveless  is  that  arm  of  thuie. 
Thrice  hast  thon  fleeted  o'er  ray  path  ; 

And  I  would  hear  thy  dull  lips  say, 
Is  it  in  sorrow,  or  in  wrath. 

That  thou  dost  haunt  my  lonely  way  ? 
Ay  I  frown  not !  Heaven  may  blast  me  now, 

In  this  dark  hour,  in  this  cold  spot ; 
And  then — I  can  but  be  as  thou, 

And  hate  thee  stiU,  and  fear  thee  not !" 
She  strode  two  steps,  and  stretched  her  hand 
In  attitude  of  stem  command ; 
The  tremor  of  her  voice  and  tread 
Had  more  of  passion  than  of  dread ; 
The  net  had  parted  from  her  hair, 
The  locks  fell  down  in  the  powerless  air. 
Her  frame  with  strange  convulsion  rocked— 
And  Vidal  was  intensely  shocked. 

Tlie  Lady  drew  a  long,  low  sigh, 
As  if  some  voice  had  made  reply, 
Though  Vidal  could  not  catcli  a  word, 
And  thought  it  horribly  absurd. 
*'  Remember  it  ? — avenging  power  I 

I  ask  no  word,  I  need  no  sign. 
To  teach  me  of  that  withering  hour 

That  linked  this  wasted  hand  in  thine  I 
He  was  not  there  I — I  deemed  him  slain  ; — 
And  thine  the  guilt, — and  mine  the  pain  I 
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There  are  memorials  of  that  daj 
Which  time  shall  never  blot  away, 
Unheeded  prayer,  unpardoned  sin, 
And  smiles  withoat,  and  flames  within, 
And  broken  heart,  and  ruined  fame, 
And  glutted  hate,  and  dreaded  shame, 
And  late  remorse,  and  dreams,  and  fears, 
And  bitter  and  enduring  tear  I" 

She  listened  there  another  space, 
And  stirred  no  feature  of  her  face, 
Though  big  drops,  ere  she  spoke  again. 
Fell  from  her  clammy  brow  like  rain : 
At  last  she  glanced  a  wilder  stare. 
And  stamped  her  foot,  and  tore  her  hair. 
*^  False  fiend  I  thou  liest,  thou  hast  lied  I 

He  was,  what  thou  couldst  never  be — 
In  anguish  true,  in  danger  tried-  - 

Their  friend  to  all — ray  god  to  me  I 
He  loved — as  thou  couldst  never  love-r- 

Long  years — and  not,  till  then,  in  guilt ; 
Nay  I  point  not  to  the  wailing  grove, 

I  know  by  whom  the  blood  was  spilt, 
I  saw  the  tomb,  and  heard  the  knell. 

And  life  to  me  was  lorn  and  blighted, — 
He  died — and  vengeance  watches  well  I 

He  died — and  thou  wert  well  requited!" 

Again  s»he  listened : — full  five  score 
You  might  have  counted  duly  o'er — 
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And  then  she  laughed ;  so  fierce  and  shrili 

That  langhter  echoed  o'er  the  hill, 

That  Vidal  deemed  the  very  ground 

Did  shake  at  its  nnearthlj  sound. 

"  I  do  not  tremble  I  be  it  so  I — 

Or  here  or  there  I  in  bliss  or  woe  I — 

Yea !  let  it  be  I  and  we  will  meet, 

Where  never "  and  at  Vidal's  foei 

She  sank,  as  senseless  and  as  cold 

As  if  her  death  were  two  days  old ; 

And  Yidal,  who  an  hour  before 

Had  voted  it  a  horrid  bore. 

His  silken  sash  with  speed  uulacod, 

And  bound  it  round  her  neck  and  waist, 

And  bore  her  to  her  castle- gate, 

And  never  stopped  to  rest  or  bait, 

Speeding  as  swiftly  on  his  track 

As  if  nine  fiends  were  at  his  back. 

Tlien  rose  from  fifty  furious  lungs 
A  Baljel  of  discordant  tongues : 
"  Jesu  !  the  Baroness  is  dead  !" — 
** Shouldn't  her  Ladyship  be  bled?"— 
**  Her  fingers  are  as  cold  as  stone !" — 
**  And  look  how  white  her  lips  are  grown  I 
A  dreadful  thing  for  all  who  love  her  I 
'Tis  ten  to  one  she  won't  recover !" — 
"  Ten  ?" — ''  Did  you  ever,  Mrs.  Anne  ? 
Ten  roguee  against  one  honest  man  P'- 
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"  How  Master  Vidal  must  have  fought ! 

It's  what  I  never  should  have  thought ; 

He  seems  the  sickliest  thing  alive;" — 

" They  saj  he  killed  and  wounded  five!" — 

"  Is  Master  Vidal  killed  and  wounded  ? 

I  trust  the  story  is  unfounded  I" — 

"  I  saw  him  on  his  legs  just  now," — 

"  What  I  sawed  his  legs  off?  well,  I  vow" — 

"  Peace,  babbler,  peace!  you  see  you've  shocked 

her  I 
Help  I  ho !"— "  cold  water  for  the  Doctor  I 
Her  eyes  are  open !" — "  how  they  blink  I 

Why,  Doctor,  do  you  really  think," 

"  My  Lord,  we  never  think  at  all ; 

I'll  trouble  you  to  clear  the  hall, 

And  check  all  tendency  to  riot. 

And  keep  the  Castle  very  quiet ; 

Let  none  but  little  Bertha  stay ; 

And — ^try  to  keep  the  Friar  away  I" 

Poor  Vidal,  who  amid  the  rout 

Had  crept  in  cautious  silence  out, 

Reeled  to  his  chamber  in  the  staggers, 

And  thought  of  home,  and  dreamed  of  dagger* 

Day  dawned :  the  Baroness  was  able 
To  beam  upon  the  breakfast-table. 
As  well  as  could  be  well  expected, 
Before  the  guests  were  half  collected. 
"  A  fainting-fit; — a  thing  of  course ; — 
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In  sooth  it  might  have  ended  worse ; 
Exceedingly  obliged  to  Vidal ; — 
Pray,  had  the  groom  repaired  her  bridle  f 
She  walked  too  late ; — ^it  was  a  warning ; 
And-; ^who  was  for  the  chase  this  morning  ?" 

Days  passed,  and  weeks :  Clotilda^s  mien 

Was  gay  as  it  before  had  been, 

And  only  once  or  twice  her  glance 

Fell  darkly  on  his  countenance, 

And  gazed  into  his  eyes  of  blue, 

As  if  she  read  his  yonng  heart  through : 

At  length  she  mildly  hinted — "  Surely 

Vidal  was  looking  very  poorly, — 

He  never  talked, — ^had  parted  quite 

With  spirits,  and  with  appetite ; 

She  thought  he  wanted  change  of  air ; — 

It  was  a  shame  to  keep  hira  there ; 

She  had  remarked  the  change  with  sorrow, 

And well,  he  should  set  out  to-morrow." 

The  morrow  came,  'twas  glorious  weather. 

And  all  the  household  flocked  together 

To  hold  his  stirrup  and  his  rein. 

And  say,  "  Heaven  speed  I"  with  might  and  main. 

Clotilda  only  said,  "  Farewell  I" 

And  gave  her  hand  to  kiss  and  clasp  ; 
He  thought  it  trembled,  as  it  fell 

In  silence  from  his  lip  and  grasp, 
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And  jet  apon  her  cheek  and  brour 
There  dwelt  no  flush  of  passion  now; 
Only  the  kind  regret  was  there 
Which  seyered  fiiends  at  parting  wear, 
And  the  sad  smile  and  glistening  eye 
Seemed  naught  to  shun,  and  naught  defy. 

"Farewell!"  she  said,  and  so  departed; 
And  Vidal  from  his  revery  started, 
And  blessed  his  soul,  and  cleared  his  throat, 
Aud  crossed  his  forehead — and  the  moat. 


CANTO  II. 

All  milliners  who  start  from  bed 
To  gaze  upon  a  coat  of  red, 

Or  listen  to  a  drum, 
Know  very  well  the  Paphian  Queen 
Was  never  yet  at  Paphos  seen. 

That  Cupid's  all  a  hum, 
That  minstrels  forge  confounded  lies 
About  the  Deities  and  skies. 
That  torches  all  go  out  sometimes. 
That  flowers  all  fade  except  in  rhymes. 
That  maids  are  seldom  shot  with  arrows, 
And  coaches  never  drawn  by  sparrows. 

And  yet,  fair  cousin,  do  not  deem 
That  all  is  false  which  poets  tell, 
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Of  PaBsion^s  first  and  dearest  dream^ 

Of  haunted  spot,  and  silent  spell, 
Of  long,  low  mosing,  such  as  suits 

The  terrace  on  your  own  dark  hill, 
Of  whispers  which  are  sweet  as  lutes, 

And  silence  which  is  sweeter  still ; 
Believe,  believe, — ^for  May  shall  pass, 

And  summer  sun  and  winter  shower 
Shall  dim  the  freshness  of  the  grass, 

And  mar  the  fragrance  of  the  flower, — 
Believe  it  all,  whatever  you  hear 

Of  plighted  vow,  and  treasured  token. 
And  hues  which  only  once  appear, 

And  words  which  only  once  are  spoken. 
And  prayers  whose  natural  voice  is  song. 

And  schemes  that  die  in  wild  endeavour, 
And  tears  so  pleasant,  you  will  long 

To  weep  such  pleasant  tears  forever : 
Believe  it  all,  believe  it  all  I 

Oh  I  Virtue's  frown  is  all  divine ; 
And  Folly  hides  his  happy  thrall 

In  sneers  as  cold  and  false  as  mine ; 
And  Reason  prates  of  wrong  and  right, 

And  marvels  hearts  can  break  or  bleed. 
And  flings  on  all  that's  warm  and  bright 

The  winter  of  his  icy  creed ; 
But  when  the  soul  has  ceased  to  glow, 

And  years  and  cares  are  coming  fast, 
There's  nothing  like  young  love  I  no,  no ! 

There's  nothing  like  young  love  at  last ! 
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The  Convent  of  St.  Ursula 
Has  been  in  a  marvellous  fright  to-day ; 
The  nuns  are  all  in  a  terrible  pother, 
Scolding  and  screaming  at  one  another; 
Two  or  three  pale,  and  two  or  three  red ; 
Two  or  three  frightened  to  death  in  bed; 
Two  or  three  waging  a  wordj  war 
With  the  wide-eared  saints  of  the  calendar. 
Beads  and  lies  have  both  been  told, 
Tempers  are  hot,  and  dishes  are  cold ; 
Celandine  rends  her  last  new  veil, 
Leonore  babbles  of  horns  and  tail ; 
Celandine  proses  of  songs  and  slips, 
Violette  blushes  and  bites  her  lips : 
Oh  I  what  is  the  matter,  the  matter  to-daj, 
With  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursula? 

But  the  Abbess  has  made  the  chiefest  din. 

And  cried  the  loudest  cry ; 
She  has  pinned  her  cap  with  a  crooked  pin, 
And  talked  of  Satan  and  of  sin. 

And  set  her  coif  awry ; 
And  she  can  never  quiet  be ; 

But  ever  since  the  matins, 
In  gallery  and  scullery. 
And  kitchen  and  refectory. 

She  tramps  it  in  her  pattens ; 
Oh  I  what  is  the  matter,  the  matter  to-day, 
With  the  Abbess  of  6t.  Ursula? 
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Thrice  in  the  nlence  of  eyentime 
A  desperate  foot  has  dared  to  climb 

Over  the  Oonvent  gate ; 
Thrice  a  yenturons  voice  and  Inte 
Have  dared  to  wake  their  amoroas  snit, 
Among  the  Oonvent  flowers  and  fruit, 

Abominably  late ; 
And  thrice,  the  beldames  know  it  well, 
From  ont  the  lattice  of  her  cell, 
To  listen  to  that  mnrmured  measure 
Of  life,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  pleasure, 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eyelid  wet, 
Hath  leaned  the  novice  Violette ; 
And  oh !  you  may  tell  from  her  mournful  gaze, 
Her  vision  hath  been  of  those  dear  days, 
When  happily  o'er  the  quiet  lawn. 

Bright  with  the  dew's  most  heavenly  sprin- 
kles, 
She  scared  the  pheasant,  and  chased  the  fawn. 

Till  a  smile  came  o'er  her  father's  wrinkles ; 
Or  stood  beside  that  water  fair. 

Where  moonlight  slept  with  a  ray  so  tender. 
That  every  star  which  ^listened  there, 

Glistened,  she  thought,  with  a  double  splen- 
dour; 
And  oh  ;  she  loved  the  ripples'  play. 

As  to  her  feet  the  truant  rovers 
Wandered  and  went  with  a  laugh  away, 

Kissing  but  once,  like  wayward  lovers. 
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And  oh  I  she  loved  the  night-wind's  moan, 

And  the  dreary  watch-dog's  lonelj  yelling, 
And  the  sentinel's  unchanging  tone, 

And  the  chapel-chime  so  sadlj  knelling. 
And  the  echoes  from  the  Oastle-hall 

Of  circling  song  and  noisy  gladness. 
And,  in  some  silent  interval, 

The  nightingale's  deep  voice  of  sadness. 
Alas !  there  comes  a  winter  hleak 

On  the  lightest  joy,  and  the  loveliest  flower ; 
And  the  sn)iles  have  faded  on  Violette's  cheek, 

And  the  roses  have  withered  in  Violette's 
bower ; 
But  now  by  the  beautiful  turf  and  tide 

Poor  Violette's  heart  in  silence  lingers, 
And  the  thrilling  tears  of  memory  glide 

Through  the  trembling  veil  and  the  quivering 
fingers. 
Yet  not  for  these — for  these  alone — 

That  innocent  heart  beats  high  to-day; 
And  not  for  these  the  stifled  moan 
Is  breathed  in  such  thick,  passionate  tone, 

That — ^not  the  lips  appear  to  pray, — 
But  you  may  deem  those  murmurs  start 
Forth  from  the  life-strings  of  the  heart, 
So  wild  and  strange  is  that  long  sigh, 
So  full  of  bliss  and  agony  I 

She  thinks  of  him,  the  lovely  boy, 
Sweet  Vidal,  with  his  faoe  of  joy, 
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The  careless  mate  of  all  the  glee 

That  shone  upon  her  infancy, 

The  baby -lover,  who  had  been 

The  sceptred  King,  where  she  was  Qneen, 

On  Childhood's  dream-encircled  strand, 

The  undisputed  Fairy -land  I 

8he  thinks  of  him,  she  thinks  of  him. 

The  lord  of  every  wicked  whim, 

Who  dared  Sir  Prinsamour  to  battle, 

And  drove  away  De  Clifford's  cattle. 

And  sang  an  Ave  at  the  feast, 

And  made  wry  faces  at  the  I*riest, 

And  ducked  the  Duchess  in  the  sea. 

And  tore  Sir  Roland's  pedigree. 

She  thinks  of  him, — the  forehead  fair. 
The  ruddy  lip,  and  glossy  hair, — 
The  mountains,  where  they  roved  together 
In  life's  most  bright  and  witching  weather, — 
The  wreck  they  watched  upon  the  coa-^t, — 
The  ruin  where  they  saw  the  ghost, — 
The  fairy  tale  he  loved  to  tell, — 
The  serenade  he  sang  so  well ; 
And  then  she  turns  and  sees  again 
The  naked  wall,  and  grated  pane. 
And  frequent  winks  and  frequent  frowns, 
And  'broidered  books  and  'broidered  gowns. 
And  plaster  saints  and  plaster  patrons. 
And  three  imi»racticable  matrons. 
Vol.  I.— 10 
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She  was  a  very  pretty  nun : 

Sad,  delicate,  and  five  feet  one ; 

Her  face  was  oval,  and  her  eye 

Looked  like  the  heaven  in  Italy, 

Serenely  blue  and  softly  bright. 

Made  up  of  languish  and  of  light  1 

And  her  nock,  except  where  the  locks  of  brown, 

Like  a  sweet  summer  mist,  fell  droopingly  down, 

Was  as  chill  and  as  white  as  the  snow,  ere  the 

earth 
Has  sullied  the  hue  of  its  heavenly  birth ; 
And  through  the  blue  veins  you  might  see 
The  pure  blood  wander  silently, 
Like  noiseless  eddies,  that  far  below 
In  the  glistening  depths  of  a  calm  hike  flow ; 
Her  cold  hands  on  her  bosom  lav ; 
And  her  ivory  crucifix,  cold  as  they, 
"Was  clasped  in  a  fearful  and  fond  curtjss, 
As  if  she  shrank  from  its  holiness, 
And  felt  that  hers  was  the  only  guilt 
For  which  no  healing  blood  was  spilt : 
And  tears  were  bursting  all  the  while ; 
Yet  now  and  then  a  vacant  smile 
Over  her  lips  would  come  and  go, — 
A  very  mockery  of  woe, — 
A  brief,  wan  smile, — a  piteous  token 
Of  a  warm  love  crushed,  and  a  young  henrt 
s.    broken  I 
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"Marry  come  np  I"  add  Celandine, 

Whose  nose  was  ruby  red, — 
"  From  venomous  cates  and  wicked  wine 

A  deadly  sin  is  bred. 
Darkness  and  anti-phlogistic  diet, 
These  will  keep  the  pulses  quiet ; 
Silence  and  solitude,  bread  and  water, — 
So  must  we  cure  our  erring  daughter  I" 
I  have  dined  at  an  Alderman^s  board, 
I  have  drxmk  with  a  German  lord, 
But  richer  was  Oelandine^s  own  pdte 
Than  Sir  William^s  soup  on  Christmas  day, 
And  sweeter  the  flavour  of  Celandine's  flask 
Than  the  loveliest  cup  from  a  Rhenish  cask! 


it 


Saints  keep  us!"  said  old  WinitVetle, 
Saints  keep  and  cure  us  all ! 
And  let  us  hie  to  our  book  and  bead, 

Or  sure  the  skies  will  fall ! 
Is  she  a  Heathen,  or  is  she  a  Hindoo, 
To  talk  with  a  silly  boy  out  of  the  window? 
Was  ever  such  profaneness  seen  ? 
Pert  minx ! — and  only  just  sixteen !" 
I  have  talked  with  a  fop  who  has  fought  twelve 

duels, 
Six  for  an  heiress,  and  six  for  her  jewels ; 
I  have  prosed  with  a  reckless  bard,  wlio  rehearses 
Every  day  a  thousand  verses ; 
But  oh  I  more  marvellous  twenty  times 
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Than  the  bully's  lies,  or  the  blockhead's  rhymon, 
Were  the  scurrilous  tales,  which  Scandal  told 
Of  Winifrede's  loves  in  the  days  of  old  I 

The  Abbess  lifted  up  her  eye, 

And  laid  her  rosary  down, 
And  sighed  a  melancholy  sigh. 

And  frowned  an  angry  frown. 
"  There  is  a  cell  in  the  dark  cold  ground, 

Where  sinful  passions  wither : 
Vapoury  dews  lie  damp  around, 
And  merriment  of  sight  or  sound 

Can  work  no  passage  thither  : 
Other  scene  is  there,  I  trow, 
Than  suits  a  love-sick  maiden's  vow ; 
For  a  death-watch  makes  a  weary  tune, 
And  a  glimmering  lamp  is  a  joyless  moon, 
And  a  couch  of  stone  is  a  dismal  rest. 
And  an  aching  heart  is  a  bitter  guest  I 
Maiden  of  the  bosom  light. 
There  shall  thy  dwelling  be  to-night ; 
Mourn  and  meditate,  fast  and  pray, 
And  drive  the  evil  one  away. 
Axe  and  cord  were  fitter  doom. 
Desolate  grave  and  mouldering  tomb ; 
But  the  merciful  faith,  that  speaks  the  sentence 
Joys  in  the  dawn  of  a  soul's  repentance. 
And  the  eyes  may  shed  sweet  tears  for  them, 
Whom  the  hands  chastise,  and  the  lips  condemn  ^- 
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I  have  set  my  foot  on  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  the  dungeon  of  trampled  France  is  not ; 

I  have  heard  men  talk  of  Mr.  Peel ; 

I  have  seen  men  walk  on  the  Brixton  wheel ; 

And  'twere  better  to  feed  on  frogs  and  fears, 

Guarded  by  griefs  and  grenadiers, 

And  'twere  better  to  tread  all  day  and  night. 

With  a  rogue  on  the  left,  and  a  rogue  on  the 

right, 
Than  lend  our  persons  or  our  purses 
To  that  old  lady's  tender  mercies! 

"  Ay  I  work  your  will  I"  the  young  girl  said ; 
And  as  she  spoke  she  raised  her  head, 
And  for  a  moment  turned  aside 
To  check  the  tear  she  could  not  hide ; 
"Ay  I  work  your  will! — I  know  you  nil, 

Your  holy  aims  and  pious  arts, 
And  how  you  love  to  fling  a  pall 

On  fading  joys,  and  blighted  hearts ; 
And  if  these  quivering  lips  could  tell 

The  story  of  our  bliss  and  woe. 
And  how  we  loved — oh !  loved,  as  well 

Ajb  ever  mortals  loved  below, — 
And  how  in  purity  arid  truth 

The  flower  of  early  joy  was  nursed, 
Till  sadness  nipped  its  blushing  youth, 

And  holy  mummery  called  it  cursed, — 
You  would  but  watch  my  sobs  and  sij^hs 
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Witb  sliaking  bead,  and  silent  uieera. 
And  deck  with  smiles  those  soullesa  eyes, 

When  mine  sliould  swell  with  bitter  t<-aral 
But  work  ;our  willl     Oh  I  life  acid  limb 

Maj  wither  in  that  house  of  dread, 
Wliere  horrid  abapea  and  shadows  dim 

Walk  nightly  roond  the  alaraberer's  btiad  j 
The  sight  may  iink,  the  tongue  may  fail, 

Tlic  shuddering  spirit  long  for  day, 
And  fear  may  make  these  features  pale, 

Aud  turn  these  boasted  riDglets  gray; 
But  not  for  this,  oh  I  not  for  this. 

The  heart  will  lose  its  droam  of  gladness  j 
And  the  fond  tlioaglit  of  that  last  kis!) 

Will  hve  in  torture — yea  I  in  maduef«l 
And  look !     I  will  not  four  or  feel 

The  all  your  hate  may  dare  or  do; 
And,  if  I  ever  pray  and  kneel, 

I  will  not  kneel  and  pray  to  you!" 

If  you  had  seen  that  tender  oheek, 

Tliose  eyes  of  meltiug  blue, 
YoQ  would  not  have  thought  in  a  thing  so  wd; 

Snch  a  fiery  spirit  grew. 
Bat  the  trees  which  summer's  breezes  shake 

Are  abivered  in  winter's  gale; 
And  a  meek  girl's  heart  will  bear  to  break, 

^Phen  a  prond  man's  troth  would  I'uiL 
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Never  a  word  she  uttered  more ; 

They  have  led  her  down  the  stair, 
And  left  her  on  the  dnngeon-floor, 

To  find  repentance  there ; 
And  nanght  have  thej  set  beside  her  bed, 

Within  that  chamber  dull, 
Bat  a  lonely  lamp  and  a  loaf  of  bread, 

A  rosary  and  sknll, 
Tlie  breast  is  bold  that  grows  not  cold, 

With  a  strong  convulsive  twinge. 
As  the  slow  door  creeps  to  its  sullen  hold 

Upon  its  mouldering  hinge. 
That  door  was  made  by  the  cunning  hand 
Of  an  artist  from  a  foreign  land ; 
Human  skill  and  heavenly  thunder 
Shall  not  win  its  wards  asunder. 
The  chain  is  fixed  and  the  bolt  is  fast. 
And  the  kind  old  Abbess  lingers  last. 
To  mutter  a  prayer  on  her  bended  knee, 
And  clasp  to  her  girdle  the  iron  key. 

But  then,  oh  I  then  began  to  run 

Horrible  whispers  from  nun  to  nun : 

"Sister  Amelia"— " Sister  Anne,"— 

"  Do  tell  as  how  it  all  began ;" 

"The  youth  was  a  handsome  youth,  that's  certain, 

For  Bertha  peeped  from  behind  the  curtain  :" — 

"As  sure  as  I  have  human  eyes. 

It  was  the  Devil  in  disguise ; 
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Ili3  hair  hanging  down  like  threads  of  wire, 
And  his  monlli  hreath'mg  smoke,  like  u  hnvstaek 

onSnS 
And  the  ground  boncftth    his  footstep    rock- 
ing!"— 
"Lordl  lanbell  how  very  shocking!" 
"  Poor  Violette  I  she  was  so  raorry  I 
I'm  very  sorry  for  her! — very  I" 
"  Well  1  it  was  worth  B  silver  tesler, 
To    see    how  she  frowned  when    tlie  Aiiljcss 

blessed  her ;" — 
"  Was  Father  Anselm  there  to  ahrivo? 
For  Pra  sure  she'U  never  come  ont  alive!"— 
"  Dear  Elgitha,  don't  frighten  ns  so  I" — 
"It's  just  a  hundred  years  ago 
Sin™  Father  Peter  was  pat  in  the  cell 
For  forgetting  to  ring  tlie  vesper  bell; 
Let  us  keep  oarsolves  from  mortal  sint 
lie  went  not  ont  as  he  went  in!" — 
"No  I  and  he  lives  there  still,  they  aay. 
In  bis  ooat  of  black,  and  hia  cow]  of  gray, 
Wooping,  and  wailing,  and  walking  Bl)out, 
With  nn  endless  grief,  and  an  endless  gout, 
And  wiping  hia  eyes  with  a  kerohief  of  lawn,    ■ 
And  ringing  his  bell  from  dusk  to  dawn !" — 
"  I*t  ns  pray  to  be  saved  from  love  aiici  spec- 
tres I" — 
"From  tlie  hanntod  celll" — "and  the  Abbess's 
lectures  I" 
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The  garish  son  has  gone  awaj, 

And  taken  with  him  the  toils  of  day ; 

Foul  ambition's  hollow  schemes, 

Busy  labour's  golden  dreams, 

Angry  strife,  and  cold  debate. 

Plodding  care,  and  plotting  hate. 

Bat  in  the  nunnery  sleep  is  fled 

From  many  a  vigilant  hand  and  head ; 

A  watch  is  set  of  friars  tall, 

Jerome  and  Joseph,  and  Peter  and  Paul ; 

And  the  chattering  girls  are  all  locked  up ; 

And  the  wrinkled  old  Abbess  is  gone  to  sup 

On  mushrooms  and  sweet  muscadel. 

In  the  fallen  one's  deserted  cell. 

And  now  'tis  love's  most  lovely  hour, 

And  silence  sits  on  earth  and  sky. 
And  moonlight  flings  on  turf  and  tower 

A  spell  of  deeper  witchery  ; 
And  in  the  stillness  and  the  shade 
All  things  aud  colours  seem  to  fade ; 
And  the  garden  queen,  the  Mashing  rose, 
Has  bowed  her  head  in  a  soft  repose ; 
And  weary  Zephyr  has  gone  to  rest 
In  the  flowery  grove  he  loves  the  best. 
Nothing  is  heard  but  the  long,  long  snore. 
Solemn  and  sad,  of  the  watchmen  four, 
And  the  voice  of  the  rivulet  rippling  by, 
And  the  nightingale's  evening  melody. 
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And  the  drowsy  wing  of  the  sleepless  hat, 
And  the  mew  of  the  gardener^s  tortoise-shell 
cat. 

Dear  cousin  I  a  harp  like  yours  has  power 

Over  tlie  soul  in  every  hour ; 

And  after  breakfast,  when  Sir  G. 

Has  been  discussing  news  and  tea, 

And  eulogized  his  coals  and  logs, 

And  told  the  breeding  of  his  dogs, 

And  hurled  anathemas  of  pith 

Against  the  sect  of  Adam  Smith, 

And  handed  o'er  to  endless  shame 

Tlie  voters  for  the  sale  of  game, 

'Tis  sweet  to  fly  from  him  and  vapours, 

And  those  interminable  papers. 

And  waste  an  idle  hour  or  two 

With  dear  Kossini,  and  with  you. 

But  those  sweet  sounds  are  doubly  sweet 

In  the  still  nights  of  June, 
When  song  and  silence  seem  to  meet 

Beneath  the  quiet  moon ; 
When  not  a  single  leaf  is  stirred 
By  playful  breeze  or  joyous  bird. 
And  Echo  shrinks,  as  if  afraid 
Of  tlie  faint  murmur  she  has  made. 
Oh,  then  the  Spirit  of  music  roves 
With  a  delicate  step  through  the  myrtle-groves, 
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And  still,  wherever  he  flits,  he  flings  m 

A  thousand  charms  from  his  purple  wings. 
And  where  is  that  discourteous  wight, 
Who  would  not  linger  through  the  niglit. 
Listening  ever,  lone  and  mute, 
To  the  murmur  of  his  mistress'  lute, 
And  courting  those  hright  phantasies, 
Which  haunt  the  dreams  of  waking  eyes? 

He  came  that  night,  the  Troubadour, 

While  the  four  fat  friars  slept  secure, 

And  gazed  on  the  lamp  that  sweetly  glistened, 

Where  he  thought  his  mistress  listened ; 

I>ow  and  clear  the  silver  note 

On  the  thrilled  air  seemed  to  float ; 

Such  might  be  an  angel's  raoan, 

Half  a  whisper,  half  a  tone  : — 

"So  glad  a  life  was  never,  love, 

As  that  which  childhood  leads, 
Before  it  learns  to  sever,  love, 

The  roses  from  the  weeds ; 
When  to  be  very  duteous,  love. 

Is  all  it  has  to  do ; 
And  every  flower  is  beauteous,  love. 

And  every  folly  true. 

*'  And  you  can  still  remember,  love, 
The  buds  that  decked  our  play. 
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Tliongh  Destiny's  Deoomber,  love, 

Has  whirled  those  huda  xwa/: 
And  yoti  oan  emile  through  tcora,  love, 

And  feel  a  joj  ia  puiD, 
To  think  upon  those  years,  love. 

Yon  may  not  a«e  tigoin. 

"  When  we  niimioked  the  Friar's  Iiou'Ih,  !ov^ 

Cared  nothing  for  liia  creeda, 
Made  boauets  of  his  cowls,  lova, 

Aiid  bracolota  of  his  bendB ; 
And  gray-bearda  looked  not  nwful,  lovo, 

And  grandnines  made  no  din. 
And  vowa  were  not  uulawl'iil,  lovo, 

And  kisaes  were  no  sin. 


"And  do  you  never  dream,  luvo, 

Of  that  enchanted  well. 
Where  nnder  the  moonbeam,  iove, 

The  Fitiriea  wove  their  spell  t 
How  ofb  we  saw  thern  greeting,  love, 

Beneath  the  blasted  tree. 
And  heard  their  pale  feet  bcaci:ig,  lot 

To  their  own  minstrelsy  I 

"  And  do  yon  never  think,  lovo. 
Of  the  shallop  and  the  wave. 

And  the  willow  on  the  brink,  love, 
Over  the  poacher's  grave ) 
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Where  always  in  the  dark,  love, 

We  heard  a  heavy  sigh. 
And  the  dogs  were  wont  to  bark,  love, 

Whenever  they  went  by  ? 

"  Then  gayly  shone  the  heaven,  love, 

On  life's  untronbled  sea, 
And  Vidal's  heart  was  given,  love, 

In  happiness  to  thee ; 
The  sea  is  all  benighted,  love, 

The  heaven  has  ceased  to  shine ; 
The  heart  is  seared  and  blighted,  love, 

Bat  still  the  heart  is  thine  I'' 

He  paused  and  looked ;  he  paused  and  sighed ; 

None  appeared,  and  none  replied : 

All  was  still  but  the  waters'  wail. 

And  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  nightingale, 

And  the  insects  buzzing  among  the  briers. 

And  the  nasal  note  of  the  four  fat  friars. 

"  Oh,  fly  with  me  I  'tis  Passion's  hour ; 

The  world  is  gone  to  sleep ; 
And  nothing  wakes  in  brake  or  bower, 

Bnt  those  who  love  and  weep : 
This  is  the  golden  time  and  weather. 
When  §ongs  and  sighs  go  out  together. 
And  min:itrels  pledge  the  rosy  wiue 
To  lates  like  this,  and  lips  like  thine  ! 
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"  Oh,  fly  with  me  I  my  oouraer's  flight 

Id  like  the  rushing  breeze, 
And  the  kind  moon  has  s^d  ^  Grood-nightl' 

And  sank  behind  the  trees : 
The  lover's  voice — the  loved  one^s  ear — 
There's  nothing  else  to  speak  and  hear ; 
And  we  will  say,  as  on  we  glide. 
That  nothing  lives  on  earth  beside ! 

**  Oh,  fly  with  me !  and  we  will  wing 

Our  white  skifi"  o'er  the  wavea> 
And  hear  the  Tritons  revelling, 

Amonff  their  coral  caves ; 
The  envious  Mormaid,  when  we  pass. 
Shall  cease  her  song,  and  drop  her  glass ; 
For  it  will  break  her  very  heart. 
To  see  how  fair  and  dear  thoa  art, 

**  Oh,  fly  with  me !  and  we  will  dwell 

Far  over  the  green  seas, 
TV'here  sadness  rin^  no  parting  kntrll 

For  moments  saoh  as  these ! 
^'here  Italy's  oncloaded  skies 
Look  bristly  down  on  brighter  eyes,^ 
Or  where  the  wave-wed  City  smiles, 
Enthroned  apon  her  himdted  islea. 

^Oh,  dy  with  i&e!  by  tlieG«  sweet  stzings 
Sv«pl  o V  by  I^uaoa's  fing«r% 
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By  all  the  rooks,  and  Tales,  and  springs, 

Where  Memory  lives  and  lingers, 
By  all  the  tongne  can  never  tell, 
By  all  the  heart  has  told  so  well, 
By  all  that  has  been  or  may  be, 
And  by  Love's  self — oh,  fly  with  me."' 

Pie  pansed  again — ^no  sight  or  sound ! 

The  still  air  rested  all  around ; 

lie  looked  to  the  tower,  and  he  looked  to  the 

tree, 
Night  was  as  still  as  night  could  be; 
Something  he  muttered  of  Prelate  and  Pope, 
And  took  from  his  mantle  a  silken  rope ; 
Love  dares  much,  and  Love  climbs  well ! 
He  stands  by  the  Abbess  in  Violette's  cell. 
He  put  on  a  mask,  and  he  put  out  the  light ; 
The  Abbess  was  dressed  in  a  veil  of  white ; 
Not  a  look  he  gave,  not  a  word  he  said ; 
The  pages  are  ready,  the  blanket  is  spread  ; 
He  has  clasped  his  arm  her  waist  about. 
And  lifted  the  screaming  Abbess  out : 
"My  horse  is  fleet,  and  my  hand  is  true, 
And  my  Squire  has  a  bow  of  deadly  yew ; 
Away,  and  away,  over  mountain  and  moor ! 
Qood  luck  to  the  love  of  the  gay  Troubadour!" 

"What!  rode  away  with  the  Abbess  behind  I 
Lord!  sister  I  is  the  Devil  blind?" — 
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Tliare  was  a  jonsting  at  Cliithester ; 
It  bod  made  in  the  I'uuutry  a  mighty  stir. 
And  all  that  was  brave,  and  all  that  was  lair. 
And  all  that  waa  neither,  come  trooping  '.here ; 
Soarfa  and  scare,  and  frays  and  frowua, 
And  flower]'  speeches,  and  Uowery  crowna, 
A  hundred  kniglits  aet  aponr  in  rest 
For  the  lady  they  deenioil  the  loveliest, 
And  Vidal  broke  a  lance  tliat  day 
For  the  Abbess  of  St  Ursula. 

There  was  a  feast  at  Arundel ; 
The  town-clerk  tolled  a  poiidoroua  bell, 
And  nothing  was  th«re  but  row  and  rout, 
And  toil  to  get  iiitand  toil  to  get  out, 
And  Sherifc  fatter  than  their  venison, 
And  bellea  that  never  stayed  for  benisun. 
The  red  red  wine  was  mantling  tbera 
To  the  health  of  the  fairi;!«t  of  the  fair, 
And  Vidal  drained  the  cup  that  day 
To  the  Abbcsa  of  St.  Urania. 

There  was  a  wedding  done  at  Brambor ; 
The  town  was  full  of  myrrh  aud  amber; 
And  the  boors  were  ruasting  ralorous  beevea, 
And  the  boys  were  gathering  myrtle -leaves. 
And  the  bride  was  choosing  her  finest  Huunces, 
And  tho  bridegroom  was  acattoring  coin  by 

VoL."'!!'-*^]' 
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And  every  stripling  danced  on  the  green 
With  the  girl  he  had  made  his  idol  queen. 
And  Yidal  led  the  dance  that  day 
With  the  Abbess  of  St.  Ursula. 

Three  days  had  passed  when  the  Abbess  came 
back; 

Her  voice  was  out  of  tune, 
And  her  new  white  veil  was  gone  to  wrack, 

And  so  were  her  sandal  shoon. 
No  word  she  said ;   they  put  her  to  bed, 
With  a  pain  in  her  heels,  and  a  pain  in  her  head, 
And  she  talked  in  her  delirious  fever 
Of  a  high-trotting  horse,  and  a  black  deceiver; 
Of  music  and  merriment,  love  and  lances, 
Bridles  and  blasphemy,  dishes  and  dances. 

They  went  with  speed  to  the  dungeon  door ; 

The  air  was  chill  and  damp ; 
And  the  pale  girl  lay  on  the  marble  floor, 

Beside  the  dying  lamp. 
They  kissed  her  lips,  they  called  her  name. 
No  kiss  returned,  no  answer  came ; 
Motionless,  lifeless,  there  she  lay. 
Like  a  statue  rent  from  its  base  away  I 
They  said  by  famine  she  had  died ; 
Yet  the  bread  nntasted  lay  beside  ;• 
And  her  cheek  was  as  full,  and  fresh,  and  fair, 
As  it  had  been  when  warmth  was  there, 
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And  her  eyes  were  nnclosed,  and  their  glassy 

rays 
Were  fi^ed  in  a  desolate,  dreamy  gaze, 
As  if  before  their  orbs  had  gone 
Some  sight  they  could  not  close  apon ; 
And    her  bright  brown  locks  all  gray  were 

grown; 
And  her  hands  were  clinched,  and  cold  as  stouc ; 

And  the  veins  npon  her  neck  and  brow 

But  she  was  dead  I — what  boots  it  how  ? 

In  holy  ground  she  was  not  laid  ; 

For  she  had  died  in  sin, 
And  good  St  Ursula  forbade 

That  such  shouM  enter  in ; 
But  in  a  calm  and  cold  retreat 

They  made  her  place  of  rest, 
And  laid  her  in  her  winding-sheet, 

And  left  her  there  imblessed ; 
And  set  a  small  stone  at  her  head. 

Under  a  spreading  tree ; 
^^Orate^'* — that  was  all  it  said  — 

''^  Orate  hie  pro  me  /" 

And  Vidal  came  at  night,  alone. 

And  tore  his  shining  hair, 
And  laid  him  down  beside  the  stone, 

And  wept  till  daybreak  there. 
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"  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well, 
Most  beautiful  of  earthly  things  I 

I  will  not  bid  thy  spirit  stay, 
Nor  link  to  earth  those  glittering  wings, 

That  burst  like  light  away ! 
I  know  that  thou  art  gone  to  dwell 
In  the  sunny  home  of  the  fresli  day-beam, 

Before  decay's  unpitying  tread 
Hath  crept  upon  the  dearest  dream 

That  ever  came  and  fled ; 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well ; 
And  go  thy  way,  all  pure  and  fair, 

Into  the  starry  firmament ; 
And  wander  there  with  the  spirits  of  air, 

As  bright  and  innocent  I 

"  Fare  thee  well,  faro  thee  well  1 
Strange  feet  will  be  upon  thy  clay, 

And  never  stop  to  sigh  or  sorrow ; 
Yet  many  wept  for  thee  to-day, 
And  one  will  weep  to-morrow : 
Alas  I  that  melancholy  knell 
Shall  often  wake  my  wondering  ear, 

And  thou  shalt  greet  me,  for  a  while, 
Too  beautiful  to  make  me  fear, 
Too  sad  to  let  me  smile  I 
Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well ! 
I  know  that  heaven  for  thee  is  won ; 
And  yet  I  feel  I  would  resign 
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Whole  ages  of  my  life,  for  one —     • 
One  little  hour,  of  thine  1 

"  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well  I 
See,  I  have  been  to  the  sweetest  bowers. 

And  culled  from  garden  and  from  heath 
The  tenderest  of  all  tender  flowers, 

And  blended  in  my  wreath 
The  %'iolet  and  the  blue  harebell, 
Ajid  one  frail  rose  in  its  earliest  bloom  ; 

Alas  I  I  meant  it  for  thy  hair, 
And  now  I  fling  it  on  thy  tomb. 

To  weep  and  wither  there ! 
Fare  ye  well,  fare  ye  well  1 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  love,  in  fragrant  shade. 

Droop,  droop  to-night,  thou  blushing  token; 
A  fairer  flower  shall  never  fade, 

Nor  a  fonder  heart  be  broken  I" 

CANTO   III.* 

• 

It  is  the  hour,  the  lonely  hour. 
Which  desolate  rhymers  love  to  praise, 

When  listless  they  lie  in  brake  or  bower, 
In  dread  of  their  duns,  or  in  dreams  of  their 
bays; 

•  Thi  TRorBAiK)rR  was  never  flnishod.  Fra^rrneiits  (inly  ol 
tlia  third  C&nto  hAve  been  found,  written  upon  stray  leaved 
<tf  pftper. 
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The  glowing  Sun  has  gone  away 
To  cool  his  face  in  the  ocean  spray, 

And  the  stars  shine  ont  in  the  liquid  blue, 
And  the  beams  of  the  raoon  in  silence  fall 
On  rock  and  river,  wood  and  wall, 
Flinging  alike  on  each  and  all 

A  silver  ray  and  a  sober  hue. 
Tlie  village  casements  all  are  dark, 
The  chase  is  done  in  the  princely  park. 
The  scholar  has  closed  the  volume  old. 
And  the  miser  has  counted  the  buried  gold  i 
There  is  not  a  foot  and  there  is  not  a  gale 
To  shake  the  roses  in  Ringmore  Vale ; 
There  is  not  a  bird,  the  groves  along, 
To  wake  the  night  with  his  gushing  song ; 
Nothing  is  heard  but  sounds  that  render 
The  rest  which  tliey  disturb  more  tender ; 
Tlie  ghissy  river  wanders  still, 
Making  low  music  round  the  hill ; 
And  the  last  faint  drops  of  the  shower  that  fell 
While  the  monks  were  ringing  the  vesper  bell 
Are  trickling  yet  from  leaf  to  leaf. 
Like  the  big,  slow  drops  of  an  untold  grief. 

At  that  late  hour  a  little  boat 

Came  dancing  down  the  wave ; 
There  were  none  but  the  Moon  to  see  it  float ; 

And  she,  so  very  grave. 
Looked  down  upon  the  quiet  spot 


As  if  slie  heard  and  heeiled  not 

Tho  oJoquent  I'owa  wliich  pasaion  drew 

From  lipa  of  beanty'B  tendereat  line, 

And  MW  without  tlte  least  enrpriso 

The  glances  of  the  youthful  eyes. 

Which,  in  the  wana  and  periloua  weather, 

Were  gazing  by  night  on  the  stream  logetlioi 


Somelitnes,  upon  a  giUu  night, 
Beneath  the  torches'  festal  light, 
When  I  have  seen  your  footsteps  glance. 
Sweet  sister,  through  the  merry  dance, 
Light  as  the  wind  that  scarcely  heaves 
Tlio  softest  of  the  soil  rose-leaves 

□  the  level  shore 
Washed  by  the  aea-wave  just  before. 
When  I  have  seen  your  palfrey  glide 
Along  the  margin  of  the  tide. 
As  deei  as  some  imagined  form 
That  smiles  in  calm,  or  frowns  in  storm, 

Before  tlio  minstrel's  bower, — 
One  moment  I  have  ceased  to  doubt 
The  tides  which  poets  pass  about, 
Of  Fairies  and  their  golden  wings. 
Their  earthward  whims  and  wanderings, 
a  which  they  traded. 
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The  houses  where  they  masqueraded, 

The  half  unearthly  tone  they  spoke, 

The  half  unearthly  thought  they  woke, 

The  rich  they  plagued,  the  poor  they  righted. 

The  heads  they  posed,  the  hearts  they  blighted ! 

So  fancied  Vidal,  when  he  gazed 

Upon  a  hundred  glancing  eyes, 
While  high  in  hall  the  torches  blazed, 

And  all  the  blended  witcheries 
That  clothe  the  revel  of  the  night, 

The  dance's  most  voluptuous  rounds. 
And  Beauty's  most  enthralling  light. 

And  music's  most  entrancing  sounds. 
And  many  a  tale,  and  many  a  song, 

Which  only  Passion  sings  and  tells, 
And  dreams,  most  dazzling  when  most  wrong, 

Wove  o'er  him  their  delicious  spells. 
It  was  a  long  and  spacious  hall ; 

The  limner's  hand  had  wandered  there, 
And  peopled  half  the  lofty  wall 

With  wondrous  forms  of  great  and  fair ; 
And  in  small  niches  shapes  of  stone 

Looked  soft  and  white,  like  winter  snow, 
Queen  Venus  with  her  haunted  zone, 

Prince  Cupid  with  his  bended  bow ; 
And  there  were  brooks  of  essenced  waters ; 

And  mighty  mirrors  half  a  score 
To  tell  the  Baron's  lovely  daughters 
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What  all  their  maids  had  told  before ; 
And  here  an  amorous  lord  was  singing 

Of  honour's  rei^,  or  battle's  rout ; 
And  there  a  giggling  page  was  flinging 

Handfuls  of  odorous  flowers  about ; 
And  wine  and  wit  were  poured  together 

From  many  a  lip,  from  many  a  can ; 
And  barons  bowed  beneath  a  feather, 

And  beauties  blushed  behind  a  fan  ; 
And  all  were  listening,  laughing,  chattering, 

Playing  the  fiddle  and  the  fool, 
And  metaphorically  flattering, 

According  to  established  rule. 
"  If  that  bright  glance  did  gleam  on  mo, 
How  scarred  and  scorched  my  soul  would  be! 
For  even  as  the  golden  sun" — 
*'My  Lord  of  Courcy,  pray  have  done!" — 
"I  would  I  were  a  little  bird. 
That  I  might  evermore  be  heard 
Discoursing  love,  wlien  morning's  air" — 
"Bonne  grace,  Sir  Knight,  I  would  you  were  I" 
"  Mort  de  ma  vie  1  the  sea  is  deep, 
And  Dover  cliffs  are  very  steep, 
And  if  I  spring  into  the  main" — 
"  Sir  Knight,  you'll  scarce  spring  out  a:.Min  1" 
"This  breast  of  mine  is  all  a  book ; 
And  if  her  beauteous  eves  would  look 
Upon  the  pale,  transparent  leaves. 
And  mark  how  all  the  volume  grieves"- 
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"Sweet  Count,  who  cares  what  tales  it  tells? 
The  title's  all  your  mistress  spells." — 
"  My  faithful  shield,  my  faithful  heart  I 
Oh  I  both  are  pierced  with  many  a  dart ; 
And,  Lady,  both,  through  flood  and  flame, 
Bear  unefiaced  thy  beauteous  name ; 
And  both  are  stainless  as  a  lake" — 
"And  both  are  very  hard  to  break!" 

Ill  us  deftly  all  did  play  their  part. 

The  valiant  and  the  fair, 
And  Vidal's  was  the  lightest  heart 

Of  all  that  trifled  there. 
Some  six- and-twenty  springs  had  i>a<t 

In  more  of  smiles  than  tears ; 
And  boyhood's  dreams  had  fleeted  fiist 

With  boyhood's  fleeting  years ! 
His  voice  was  sweet,  but  deeper  now 

Than  when  its  songs  were  new ; 
And  o'er  his  cheek,  and  o'er  his  brow, 

There  fell  a  darker  hue ; 
His  eye  had  learned  a  calmer  ray,  " 

By  browner  ringlets  shaded  ; 
And  from  his  lips  the  sunny  play 

Of  their  warm  smile  had  faded ; 
And  out,  alas  I  the  perished  thrill 

Of  feeling's  careless  flashes. 
The  glistening  flames,  that  now  were  chill 

In  darkness,  dust,  and  ashes, 
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The  joys  that  woand,  the  pains  that  bless, 

Were  all,  were  all  departed ; 
And  he  was  wise  and  passionless, 

And  happy  and  cold-hearted. 
It  was  not  that  the  brand  of  sin 
Had  stamped  its  deadly  blot  within ; 
That  riches  had  been  basely  won, 
Or  midnight  murder  darkly  done ; 
That  Valour's  ardent  glow  hod  died. 
Or  Honour  lost  its  truth  and  pride : 
Oh,  no  I  but  Vidal's  joy  and  grief 
Had  been  too  common,  and  too  brief ! 
The  weariness  of  human  things 
Had  dried  affection's  silent  springs. 
And  round  his  very  heart  had  curled 
The  poisons  of  the  drowsy  world. 
And  ho  had  conned  the  bitter  lie 
Of  Fashion's  dull  philosophy ; 
How  friendship  is  a  schoolboy's  theme, 
And  constancy  a  madman's  dream, 
And  majesty  a  mouldering  bust. 
And  loveliness  a  pinch  of  dust. 
And  so — for  when  the  wicked  jest 
Tlie  renegade  blasphemes  the  best — 
He  crushed  the  hopes  which  once  he  felt, 
And  mocked  the  shrines  where  once  he  knelt, 
And  taught  that  only  fools  endure 
To  find  aught  human  good  and  pure. 
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And  yet  his  heart  was  very  light, 

His  taste  was  very  fine ; 
Ilis  rapier  and  his  wit  were  bright, 

His  attitudes  divine : 
He  taught  how  snowy  arms  should  rise, 

How  snowy  plumes  should  droop ; 
And  published  rhapsodies  on  siglis, 

And  lectures  upon  soup ; 
He  was  the  arbiter  of  bets, 

The  fashioner  of  phrases ; 
And  harpers  sang  his  canzonets, 

And  peeresses  his  praises. 
And  when,  at  some  high  dame's  command^ 
Upon  the  lyre  he  laid  his  hand, 
As  now  to-night,  and  flung  aside 
His  silken  mantle's  crimson  pride, 
And  o'er  the  strings  so  idly  leant, 
That  you  might  think  the  instrument 
Unwaked  by  any  touch  replied 
To  all  its  master  said  or  sighed. 
All  other  occupations  ceased ; 
The  revellers  rose  from  cup  and  feast, 
Young  pages  paused  from  scattering  posies, 
Old  knights  forgot  to  blow  their  noses. 
And  daughters  smiled,  and  mothers  frowned. 
And  peers  beat  time  upon  the  ground ; 
And  Beauty  bowed  her  silent  praise. 
Which  is  80  dear  to  minstrel  lays ; 
And  Envy  dropped  her  whispered  gall, 
Which  is  the  dearest  ])raise  of  all. 
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Tliat  niglit,  amid  the  motley  crowd, 

In  graver  than  his  wonted  mood, 
When  other  lips  were  gaj  and  loud, 

The  Troubadour  had  silent  stood  : 
Perhaps  some  dreams  of  those  young  houiv 

Whose  light  was  now  all  cold  and  dim. 
Some  visions  of  the  faded  flowers 

Whose  buds  had  bloomed  their  last  for  him, 
Came  in  their  secret  beauty  back, 

Like  fairy  elves,  whose  footsteps  steal 
Unseen,  unheard,  upon  their  track. 

Except  to  those  they  harm  or  heal. 
Oh !  often  will  a  look  or  sigh. 

Unmarked  bv  other  eves  or  ears, 
Recall,  we  know  not  whence  or  why. 

Sad  thoughts  that  have  been  dead  for  years: 
For  sunset  leaves  the  river  warm 

Through  evening's  most  benumbin-.r  chill; 
And  when  the  present  cannot  chann, 

I'he  past  can  live  and  torture  still  \ 

Yet  now,  as  if  tlie  secret  spell 

That  bound  his  inmost  soul  were  broken, 
He  taught  his  harp  a  lighter  swell 

Tlian  ever  yet  its  strings  had  spoken  ; 
And  those  who  saw,  and  watched  the  wliile, 

The  smile  that  came,  the  frown  that  faih  .1, 
(Vmld  hardly  tell  if  frown,  or  smile. 

Or  both,  or  neither,  masqueraded. 
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*'  Clotilda !  many  hearts  are  light, 

And  many  lips  dissemble ; 
Bat  I  am  thine  till  priests  shall  fight, 

Or  GoBur  de  Lion  tremble  I — 
Hath  Jerome  burned  his  rosary, 

Or  Richard  shrank  from  slaughter  ? 
Oh  1  no,  no. 
Dream  not  so  I 
But  till  yon  mean  yoar  hopes  to  die. 

Engrave  them  not  in  water  I 

"  Sweet  Ida,  on  my  lonely  way 

Tliose  tears  I  will  remember, 
Till  icicles  shall  cling  to  May, 

Or  roses  to  December ! — 
Are  snow-wreaths  bound  on  Summer's  brow  ? 

Is  drowsy  Winter  waking  ? 
Oh  I  no,  no, 
Dream  not  so ! 
But  lances,  and  a  lover's  vow, 

Were  only  made  for  breaking. 

*^  Lenora,  I  am  faithful  still, 

By  all  the  sdnts  that  listen, 
Till  this  warm  heart  shall  cease  to  thrill. 

Or  these  wild  veins  to  glisten  I — 
Tliis  bosom — is  its  pulse  less  high  ? 
Or  sleeps  the  stream  within  it? 
Ohl  no,  no. 
Dream  not  so  I 
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Bnt  lovers  find  eternity 
In  less  than  half  a  minnte. 

"  And  thns  to  thee  I  swear  to-night, 

By  thine  own  lips  and  tresses, 
That  I  will  take  no  further  flight, 

Nor  break  again  my  jesses : 
And  wilt  thon  trust  the  faith  I  vowed, 

And  dream  in  spite  of  warning? 
Oh !  no,  no, 
Dream  not  so  I 
But  go  and  lure  the  midnight  cloud, 

Or  chain  the  mist  of  morning. 

**  Tliese  words  of  mine,  so  false  and  bland, 

Forget  tliat  they  were  spoken ! 
Tlie  ring  is  on  thy  radiant  hand — 

Dash  down  the  faithless  token ! 
And  will  they  say  that  Beauty  sinned, 

That  AVoman  turned  a  rover  ? 
Oh  I  no,  no, 
Dream  not  so! 
But  lovers'  vows  are  like  the  wind, 

And  Vidal  is  a  Lover  I" 

Ere  the  last  echo  of  the  words 
Died  on  the  lip  and  on  the  chords, 
The  Baron's  jester,  who  was  clever 
At  blighting  characters  forever, 
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And  whom  all  people  thonght  delightful, 

Because  bo  was  so  very  apiteful, 

Stooped  down  to  tio  his  asadid's  string, 

And  found  bf  chonee  a  lady's  ring; 

Bi)  Email  and  slight,  it  scaroe  had  spanned 

Tlie  finger  of  a  fiiiry's  hand — 

Or  tliine,  sweet  Itoae,  wlioas  hand  and  wrist 

Are  rauoli  the  least  I  ever  kissed ; — 

Upon  the  rnby  it  enolusad 

A  bleeding  heart  in  peace  reposed, 

And  round  was  graved  la  letters  clear : 

"  Let  by  the  month,  or  by  the  year." 

Young  Facolet,  from  ring  and  song, 

Thought  something  mi^'ht  be  somewhere  wroug. 

And  round  the  room  in  transport  tiitted 

To  Und  whose  baud  the  bauble  tittod. 


lie  vfls  an  ngly,  dwarfish  knave. 
Most  gravely  wild,  most  wildly  grave; 
It  eeemed  tliat  Nature,  in  a  whim. 
Had  Toixed  a  dozen  shapes  in  him ; 
One  arm  was  longer  than  the  other. 
One  leg  was  nuuting  from  his  brother, 
And  one  dark  eye,  with  fondest  labour, 
Ooqaetted  with  his  fmrer  neighbour: 
His  colour  ever  came  and  went. 
Like  clouds  upon  the  firtnajnent, 
And  yet  his  cheeks,  in  any  weather, 
Wi-re  never  known  to  blush  together:     , 
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To-day  his  voice  was  shrill  and  harsh, 

Like  homilies  from  Doctor  Marsh ; 

To-morrow  from  his  rosy  lip 

The  sweetest  of  sweet  sounds  would  trip ; 

Far  sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds, 

Or  the  first  lisp  of  Childhood's  words, 

Or  zephyrs  soft,  or  waters  clear, 

Or  Love's  own  vow  to  Love's  own  ear. 

finch  were  the  tones  he  murmured  now, 

As,  wreathing  lip  and  cheek  and  brow 

Into  a  smile  of  Avicked  glee. 

He  begged  upon  his  bended  knee 

That  maid  and  matron,  young  and  old. 

Would  try  the  glittering  hoop  of  gold. 

But  then,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
All  sorts  of  pretty  airs  and  graces 
Were  played  by  nymphs,  whose  hands  and  nniie 
Had,  or  had  not,  a  host  of  charms: 
And  there  were  frowns,  as  wrists  were  bared, 
And  wonderings  "  how  some  people  dai'ed," 
And  much  reluctance  and  disdain. 
Which  some  might  feel,  and  all  could  feign ; 
And  witty  looks,  and  whispered  guesses. 
And  nmning  into  dark  recesses, 
And  pointless  gibes,  and  toothless  chuckles, 
And  pinching  disobedient  knuckles. 
And  cunning  thefts  by  watchful  lovers, 
\i  hich  filled  the  pockets  of  the  glovers. 
Vol.  L— 12 
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'Twas  very  vain  ;  it  seemed  thnt  all, 
Except  the  mistress  of  tlie  Hull, 
Had  (lone  the  utraoHt  they  could  do, 
Attd  made  their  fingera  blaok  nnd  line, 
And  there  they  were,  the  gem  and  donor, 
Without  a  mistress,  or  an  owner, 

But  while  the  toy  was  vwnly  tried, 

The  ngly  Baron's  handsome  bride 

Had  Bate  npart  from  that  rude  game 

Aod  liatened  to  tlie  alghs  of  flauo, 

Which  followed  her  from  night  U>  morning, 

In  spite  of  frowning  and  of  scorning. 

Bred  up  from  youth  with  nanglit  before  her 

Bat  humble  slave  and  fond  adorer, 

III  could  that  haughty  Lady  brook 

A  bantering  phrase  or  brazen  look ; 


Day  passed,  and  Night  came  hurrying  down 
With  her  heaviest  step,  and  her  darkest  frown 
Not  witchingly  mild,  as  when  alie  huflhes 
The  first  warm  thrill  of  woman's  blnahes ; 
Or  mellows  the  cloqnent  murmur  made 
By  some  mad  minstrel's  aorenade ; 
Bnt  robed  in  the  clouds  her  anger  flings 
O'er  the  mnrderer's  midnight  wanderings, 
The  stealthy  step,  and  the  naked  knife, 
The  sudden  blow,  and  the  parting  life!— 
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On  the  snow  that  was  sleeping  its  frozen  sleep 

Bound  cabin  and  castle,  white  and  deep, 

The  love-stricken  boy  might  have  wandered  far 

£ro  he  found  for  his  sonnet  a  single  star ; 

And  over  the  copse,  and  over  the  dell. 

The  mantle  of  mist  so  drearily  fell, 

That  the  fondest  and  bravest  could  hardly  know 

The  smile  of  his  queen  from  the  sneer  of  his  foe. 

In  the  lonely  cot  on  the  lorn  hill-side 

The  serf  grew  pale  as  he  looked  on  his  bride ; 

And  oft,  as  the  Baron's  courtly  throng 

Were  loud  in  the  revel  of  wine  and  song, 

The  blast  at  the  gate  made  such  a  din 

As  changed  to  horror  the  mirth  within ! 


(1828-1824.) 
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THE    LEGEND    OF    THE    HAUNTED 

TREE. 

^^  Deep  is  the  bliss  of  the  belted  knight, 
When  he  kisses  at  dawn  the  silken  gloTe, 

And  goes,  in  his  glittering  armour  dight, 
To  shiver  a  lance  for  his  lady-love  I 

"Lightly  he  conches  the  beaming  spear; 

His  mistress  sits  with  her  maidens  by, 
Watching  the  speed  of  his  swift  career, 

With  a  whispered  prayer  and  a  miiniiurod 
sigh. 

"Far  from  me  is  the  gazing  throng. 

The  blazoned  shield,  and  the  nodding  phiinc  ; 
Nothing  is  mine  bat  a  worthless  song, 

A  joyless  life,  and  a  nameless  tomb." 

"  Nay,  dearest  Wilfrid,  lay  like  this. 
On  snch  an  eve,  is  much  amiss : 
Oar  mirth  beneath  the  new  May  moon 
Shoald  echoed  be  by  livelier  tune. 
What  need  to  thee  of  mail  and  crest. 
Of  foot  in  stirrup,  spear  in  rest  ? 
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Over  far  monntaiiis  and  deep  seas, 
Earth  hath  no  fairer  fields  than  these ; 
And  who,  in  Beauty's  gandiest  howers, 
Can  love  thee  with  more  love  than  ours?" 

The  minstrel  turned  with  a  moody  look 

From  that  sweet  scene  of  guiltless  glee ; 
From  the  old  who  talked  beside  the  brook, 

And  the  young  who  danced  beneath  tlie  tree : 
Coldly  he  shrank  from  the  gentle  maid, 

From  the  chiding  look  and  the  pleading  tone ; 
And  he  passed  from  the  old  elm's  hoary  shade, 

And  followed  the  forest-path  alone. 
One  little  sigh,  one  pettish  glance. 

And   the  girl  comes  back  to  her  playmates 
now, 
And  takes  her  place  in  the  merry  dance. 

With  a  slower  step  and  a  sadder  brow. 

"  My  .«onl  is  sick,"  saith  the  wayward  boy, 

"  Of  the  peasant's  grief,  and  the  peasant's  joy ; 

I  cannot  breathe  on  from  day  to  day. 

Like  the  insects  which,  our  wise  men  say, 

In  the  crevice  of  the  cold  rock  dwell. 

Till  their  shape  is  the  shape  of  their  dungeon's 

cell; 
In  the  dull  repose  of  our  changeless  life, 
I  long  for  passion,  I  long  for  strife, 
Aa  in  the  calm  the  mariner  sighs 
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For  rushing  waves  and  groaning  skies. 

Oh  for  the  lists,  the  lists  of  fame  I 

Oh  for  the  herald's  glad  acclaim ; 

For  floating  pennon  and  prancing  steed, 

And  Beauty's  wonder  at  Manhood's  deed !" 

Beneath  an  ancient  oak  he  lay ; 

More  years  than  man  can  count,  they  say, 

On  the  verge  of  the  dim  and  solemn  wood. 

Through  sunshine  and  storm  that  oak  had  stood. 

Yet  were  it  hard  to  trace  a  sign 

On  tjunk  or  bough  of  that  oak's  decline  : 

Many  a  loving,  laughing  sprite. 

Tended  the  branches  by  day  and  by  night ; 

Fettered  the  winds  that  would  invude 

The  quiet  of  its  sacred  shade, 

And  drove  in  a  serried  jihalanx  back 

The  red-eyed  lightning's  fierce  attack  : 

So  the  leaves  of  its  age  were  as  fresh  and  as  greLii 

As  the  leaves  of  its  early  youth  had  been. 

Fretful  brain  and  turbid  breast 

Under  its  canopy  ill  would  rest ; 

For  she  that  ruled  the  revels  therein 

Loved  not  the  taint  of  human  sin  : 

Moody  brow  with  an  evil  eye 

Would  the  Queen  of  the  Fairy  people  spy ; 

Sullen  tone  with  an  angry  ear 

Would  the  Queen  of  the  Fairy  people  hear. 

Oft  would  she  mock  the  worldling  s  care 

E*Gn  in  the  grant  of  his  unwise  prayer. 
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Scattering  wealth  that  was  not  gain, 
Lavishing  joy  that  tamed  to  pain. 
Pure  of  thought  shoold  the  mortal  be 
That  would  sleep  beneath  the  Haunted  Tree : 
That  night  the  minstrel  laid  him  down 
Ere  his  brow  relaxed  its  peevish  frown ; 
And  Slumber  had  bound  his  eyelids  fast, 
Ere  the  evil  wish  from  his  soul  had  passed. 
And  a  song  on  the  sleeper's  ear  descended, 

A  song  it  was  pain  to  hear,  and  pleasure, 
So  strangely  wrath  and  love  were  blended 

In  every  note  of  the  mystic  measure : — 

"  I  know  thee,  child  of  earth  ; 

Tlie  morning  of  thy  birth 
In  through  the  lattice  did  my  chariot*  glide  ; 

I  saw  thy  father  weep 

Over  thy  first  wild  sleep, 
I  rocked  thy  cradle  when  thy  mother  died. 

"  And  I  have  seen  thee  gaze 

Upon  these  birks  and  braes, 
Which  are  my  kingdoms,  with  irreverent  scorn ; 

And  heard  thee  pour  reproof 

Upon  the  vine-clad  roof. 
Beneath  whose  peaceful  shelter  thou  wast  burn. 

"  I  bind  thee  in  the  snare 
Of  thine  unholy  prayer ; 
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I  seal  thy  forehead  with  a  viewless  seal : 

I  give  into  thine  hand 

The  buckler  and  the  brand, 
And  clasp  the  golden  spur  upon  thy  hci'l. 

"  When  thou  hast  made  thee  wise 

In  the  sad  lore  of  sighs, 
When  the  world's  visions  fail  thee  and  forsake, 

Return,  return  to  me, 

And  to  my  haunted  tree ; 
The  charm  hath  bound  thee  now:  Sir  Kniglit, 

awake  I" 

Sir  Isumbras,  in  doubt  and  dread, 

From  his  feverish  sleep  awoke, 
And  started  up  from  his  grassy  bed 

Under  the  ancient  oak. 
And  he  called  the  page  who  held  his  spear, 

And,  "  Tell  me,  boy,"  quoth  he, 
'*  How  long  have  I  been  slumbering  here, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree?" — 
**  Ere  thou  didst  sleep,  I  chanced  to  throw 

A  stone  into  the  rill; 
And  the  rij)plo  that  disturbed  its  How 

Is  on  its  surface  still; 
Ere  thou  didst  sleep,  thou  bad'st  me  sing 

King  Arthur's  favourite  lay  ; 
And  the  first  echo  of  the  string 

Has  hardly  died  away." 
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**IIow  strange  is  Sleep  1"   the  young  knight 

said, 
As  he  clasped  the  helm  upon  his  head, 
And,  mounting  again  his  courser  black, 
To  his  gloomy  tower  rode  slowly  back : 
^^How  strange   is  Sleep  1  when  his  dark  spell 

lies 
On  tlie  drowsy  lids  of  liuman  eyes, 
The  years  of  a  life  will  float  along 
In  the  compass  of  a  page's  song. 
Methought  I  lived  in  a  pleasant  vale, 
The  hannt  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale, 
Where  the  summer  rose  had  a  brighter  hue. 
And  the  noonday  sky  a  clearer  blue. 
And  the  spirit  of  man  in  ago  and  youth 
A  fonder  love,  and  a  firmer  truth. 
And  I  lived  on,  a  fair-haired  boy, 
In  that  sweet  valo  of  traiuinil  joy ; 
Until  at  last  my  vain  (^uprico 
Grew  weary  of  its  bliss  and  peace. 
And  one  there  was,  most  dear  and  fair, 
Of  all  tliat  smiled  around  mo  there — 
A  gentle  maid,  with  a  cloudless  face, 
And  a  form  so  full  of  fairy  grace  ; 
Who,  when  I  turned  with  scornful  spleen 
From  the  feast  in  the  bower,  or  the  dance  on 

the  green. 
Would  humour  all  my  wayward  will. 
And  love  me  and  forgive  me  still. 
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Even  now,  methinks,  her  smile  of  light 

Is  there  before  me,  mild  and  bright  •, 

And  I  hear  her  voice  of  fond  reproof, 

Between  the  beats  of  my  palfrey's  hoof. 

'Tis  idle  all :  but  I  could  weep ; — 

Alas  I"  said  the  knight,  "  how  strange  is  sleep!" 

He  struck  with  his  spear  the  brazen  plate 

That  gleamed  before  the  castle-gate ; 

The  torch  threw  high  its  waves  of  flame 

As  forth  the  watchful  menials  came ; 

They  lighted  the  way  to  the  banquet-hall. 

They  hung  the  shield  upon  the  wall, 

They  spread  the  board,  and  they  filled  the  bowl, 

And  the  phantoms  passed  from  his  troubled  soul. 

For  all  the  ailments  which  infest 
A  solitary  Briton's  breast, 
The  peccant  humours  which  defile 
The  thoughts  in  this  fog-haunted  isle. 
Whatever  name  or  style  they  bear — 
Reflection,  study,  nerves,  or  care, 
There's  naught  of  such  Lethean  power 
As  dinner  at  the  dinner-hour. 
Sefton  I  the  Premier,  o'er  thy  plate, 
Thinks  little  of  last  night's  debate ; 
Oowan !  the  merchant,  in  thy  hall. 
Grows  careless  what  may  rise  or  fall ; 
The  wit  who  feeds  can  puflT  away 
His  unsold  tale,  his  unheard  play ; 
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And  Mr.  WeHeAej  Pole  forgets, 
At  eight  o'dock,  his  duns  and  debts. 
The  Knight  approved  the  roasted  boar, 
knd  mosed  npon  his  dream  no  more : 
fhe  Knight  ei\joyed  the  bright  champagne, 
And  deemed  himself  himself  again. 

ffir  Ismnbras  was  ever  fonnd 

Where  blows  were  stmck  for  glory ; 
There  sate  not  at  the  Table  Round 

A  Imight  more  famed  in  story : 
The  king  on  his  throne  would  turn  about 

To  see  his  courser  prancing ; 
And,  when  Sir  Launoelot  had  gout, 

The  queen  would  praise  his  dancing. 
He  quite  wore  out  his  father's  spurs, 

Performing  valour's  duties — 
Destroying  mighty  sorcerers, 

Avenging  iiyured  beauties, 
And  crossing  many  a  trackless  sand, 

And  rescuing  people's  daughters 
From  dragons  that  infest  the  land. 

And  whales  that  walk  the  waters. 
He  throttled  lions  by  the  score, 

And  giants  by  the  dozen ; 
And,  for  his  skill  in  lettered  lore. 

They  called  him  "  Merlin's  Cousin." 
A  troop  of  steeds,  with  bit  and  rein. 

Stood  ready  in  his  stable ; 
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An  ox  was  every  rooming  slain, 

And  roasted  for  his  table. 
And  he  had  friends,  all  brave  and  tall, 

And  crowned  with  praise  and  laurel, 
Who  kindly  feasted  in  his  hall, 

And  jonsted  in  his  qnarrel ; 
And  minstrels  came  and  sang  his  fame 

In  very  rugged  verses ; 
And  they  were  paid  with  wine  and  game, 

And  rings,  and  cups,  and  purses. 

And  he  loved  a  Lady  of  high  degree, 

Faith's  fortress.  Beauty's  flower ; 
A  countess  for  her  maid  had  she, 

And  a  kingdom  for  her  dower; 
And  a  brow  whose  frowns  were  vastly  gran^l, 

And  an  eye  of  sunlit  brightness. 
And  a  swan-like  neck,  and  an  arm  and  hand 

Of  most  bewitching  whiteness ; 
And  a  voice  of  music,  whose  sweet  tones 

Oould  most  divinely  prattle 
Of  battered  casques,  and  broken  bones, 

And  all  the  bliss  of  battle. 
He  wore  her  scarf  in  many  a  fray. 

He  trained  her  hawks  and  ponies. 
And  filled  her  kitchen  every  day 

With  leverets  and  conies ; 
He  loved,  and  he  was  loved  again : — 

I  won't  waste  time  in  proving, 
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There  is  no  pleasure  like  the  paiu 
Of  being  lovod,  and  loving. 

Dame  Fortune  is  a  fickle  gypsy, 
And  always  blind,  and  often  tipsy ; 
Sometimes,  for  years  and  years  together, 
She'll  bless  you  with  the  sunniest  weather. 
Bestowing  honour,  pudding,  pence, 
You  can't  imagine  why,  or  whence ; — 
Then  in  a  moment — Presto,  pass! — 
Your  joys  are  withered  like  tlie  grass; 
You  find  your  constitution  vanish, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  the  Spanish; 
The  murrain  spoils  your  flocks  and  fleeces; 
The  dry  rot  pulls  your  house  to  pieces ; 
Your  garden  raises  only  weeds ; 
Your  agent  steals  your  title-deeds; 
Your  banker's  failure  stuns  the  city ; 
Your  father's  will  makes  Sugden  witty ; 
Your  daughter,  in  her  beauty's  bloom. 
Goes  off  to  Gretna  with  the  groom  ; 
And  you,  good  man,  are  left  alone. 
To  battle  with  the  gout  and  stone. 

Ere  long,  Sir  Isumbras  began 
To  be  a  sad  and  thoughtful  man : 
They  said  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye 
Had  been  on  the  Knight's  prosperity : 
Less  swift  on  the  quarry  his  falcon  went. 
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less  tme  wna  Ma  hound  oa  the  wild  deor's  scent, 

And  Uirice  in  the  list  he  came  to  the  earth 

By  the  luckless  chance  of  a  broken  girth. 

And  Poverty  soon  in  hor  rags  was  seen 

At  the  board  whore  Plenty  erst  had  been ; 

And  the  guests  smiled  not  as  they  smiled  before. 

And  the  songof  theininstre)  washeardno  more; 

And  a  base  ingrate,  who  was  bia  foe. 

Beoaiiae,  a  little  month  ago, 

He  had  ont  him  down,  with  friendly  ardour, 

From  a  rusty  hook  in  an  ogre's  larder, 

Invented  an  atrocious  fable, 

And  mined  him  quite  at  the  Royal  Table : 

And  she  at  Inst,  the  worshipped  one. 

For  whom  his  valorous  deeds  were  done, 

The  star  of  ail  his  aonl'a  reflections, 

The  rose  of  ail  his  heart's  affections, 

Who  bad  heard  his  vowb  and  worn  bis  jewels, 

And  made  him  fight  so  many  duels — 

She,  too,  when  Fate's  relentless  wheel 

Deprived  him  of  the  Privy  Seal,  _ 

Bestowed  her  Bm.Ues  upon  another. 

And  gave  his  letters  to  her  mother. 

'Tia  the  last  drop,  as  all  men  know, 

That  makes  the  bucket  overflow. 

And  the  last  parcel  of  the  pack 

That  bends  in  two  the  camel's  back. 

Fortune  and  Fame, — he  had  seen  them  depart, 
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With  a  silent  pride  of  a  valiant  heart : 
Traitorous  friends — he  had  passed  them  by, 
"With  a  haughty  brow,  and  a  stifled  sigh. 
Boundless  and  black  might  roll  the  sea, 
O'er  which  the  course  of  his  bark  must  be ; 
But  he  saw,  through  tlie  storm  that  frowned 

above, 
One  guiding  light,  and  the  light  was  Love. 
Now  all  was  dark ;  the  doom  was  spoken  I 
nis  wealth  all  spent,  and  his  heart  half  broken ; 
Poor  youth !  he  had  no  earthly  hope, 
Except  in  laudanum,  or  a  rope. 

If  e'er  you  happened,  by  a  twist 
Of  Destiny's  provoking  wrist. 
To  find  yourself  one  morning  hurled 
From  all  you  had  in  all  the  world, — 
Seeing  your  pretty  limes  and  beeches 
Supply  the  auction-mart  with  speeches, — 
By  base  ingratitude  disgusted 
In  him  you  most  esteemed  and  trusted. 
And  cut,  without. the  slightest  reason. 
By  her  who  was  so  kind  last  season, — 
You  know  how  often  meditation 
Assures  you,  for  your  consolation. 
That,  if  you  had  but  been  contented 
To  rent  the  house  your  father  rented, 
If,  in  Sir  Paul  you'd  been  inclined  to 
Suspect  what  no  one  else  was  blind  to, 
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If,  ibr  that  false  girl,  you  had  chosen 
Eitbor  her  sister  or  her  cousin, 
If  any  thing  you  had  been  doing 
But  just  the  very  tiling  you're  ruing, 
You  might  have  lived  your  day  in  clover, 
Gay,  rich,  prized  friend,  and  favored  lover. 
Thus  was  it  with  my  Knight  of  knights ; 
While  vanished  all  his  vain  delights. 
The  thought  of  being  dupe  and  ass 
Most  galled  the  sick  Sir  Isumbras. 

He  ordered  out  his  horse,  and  tried. 
As  the  Leech  advised,  a  gentle  ride. 

A  pleasant  path  he  took. 
Where    the    turf,   all    bright  with    the   A]  rii 

showers, 
AVas  spangled  with  a  thousand  flowers, 

Beside  a  murmuring  brook. 
Never  before  had  he  ridden  that  way ; 
And  now,  on  a  sunny  first  of  May, 
He  chose  the  turning,  you  may  guess, 
Not  for  the  laughing  loveliness 
Of  turf,  or  flower,  or  stream  ;  but  only 
Because  it  looked  extremely  lonely. 

Yet  but  that  Megrim  hovering  here 
Had  dimmed  tho  eye  and  dulled  the  eat, 
Jocund  and  joyous  all  around 
Were  every  sight  and  every  sound. 
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The  ancient  forest,  whose  calm  real 
No  axe  did  ever  ^et  molest, 

Stretched  far  npon  the  right ; 
Here,  deepening  into  truckles^  shades, 
There,  opening  long  and  yerdaot  glades, 

Unto  the  oheeiful  light; 
Vide  on  the  lelt,  whene'er  the  screen 
Of  hedgerowE  left  a  space  between 

To  stand  and  gaze  awhile, 
O'er  varied  scones  the  eje  might  rovo, 
Orchard  and  garden,  mead  and  grove. 

Spread  oat  for  many  a  mile. 
Around,  in  all  the  jojof  aiiritig. 
The  sinless  birda  were  carolling ; 

Low  hammed  tlie  stadions  bees; 
And  softly,  sadlf,  rose  and  foil 
The  echo  of  the  ocean-awell, 

In  the  capricioos  breeze. 
Bot  tmljf  air  lanmbras  cared  as  muoli 
For  all  that  a  happier  heart  might  tour-li, 
As  Cottenham  oares  fur  a  Highland  rt-'l, 
VlieD  coQDsel  opens  a  Scotch  Appeal, 
Or  Home  for  Posta's  glorious  scenes, 
"When  the  Hoose  is  voting  the  Ways  ami  Meuii^ 


He  had  wandered,  ma»sg,  scarce 

In  hia  melancholv  mooil, 
IHien,  peeping  o'er  a  raatlc  stJle, 
L^a  saw  K  little  village  smile. 
Embowered  in  thick  wood. 
Vol.  I.— 13 
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There  were  small  cottages,  arrayed 
In  tlie  delieate  jaamine's  fragrant  shiuic ; 
And  gardens,  whence  the  rose's  blciuin 
Luoded  the  gale  with  vich  perfume ; 
And  there  were  happy  hearts ;  for  all 
In  that  bright  nook  kept  foatival. 
And  welcomed  in  the  merry  May 
With  baaqaet  and  with  roundelay. 

Sir  lanmhraB  aate  gazing  there, 

With  foldoii  arras,  and  moumfiil  ^r; 

lie  fancied — 'twas  an  idle  whim— 

That  the  village  looked  tilce  a.  home  to  lilm. 

And  now  a  gentle  maiden  oaroe. 
Leaving  her  sisters  and  their  gome, 

And  wandered  np  the  vale; 
Beauty  so  bright  he  had  never  seen. 
Saving  her  Mjyeety  the  Queen;— 
But  out  on  ngly  doubts  and  learii ! 
Her  eyes  were  very  full  of  tears, 

Her  cheeks  were  very  pale. 
None  courted  her  stay  of  the  joyous  throng. 

As  she  passed  from  the  group  alone ; 
And  he  listened,  which  was  vastly  wrong. 
And  heard  her  singing  a  lively  song, 

In  a  very  dismal  tone: — 

"  Deep  is  the  bliss  of  the  belted  knight. 
When  he  kisses  at  dawn  the  silken  glove, 
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And  goes,  in  his  glittering  armour  diglil, 
To  Bhiver  n  laaoe  for  taa  Ladj-luTO  I" 

That  thriUiog  tone,  bo  soft  and  clear — 

Wu  it  familiar  to  hia  ear  t 

And  those  delioioas  drooping  ejes, 

As  blae  and  as  pare  as  the  summer  skies — 

Hod  he,  indeed,  in  other  days. 

Been  blessed  in  the  light  of  their  buty  rnva  I 

He  knew  not;  hut  his  knee  he  beut 

Before  her  in  most  knightlf  fuatilon, 
Aod  grew  aQpurbly  eloquent 

About  her  beuutj,  and  his  passion. 
He  Bud  that  alie  was  very  fnir, 

And  that  she  warbled  like  a  linnet; 
And  that  he  loved  her,  though  he  ne^er 

Had  looked  upon  her  till  that  minute. 
He  said,  that  all  the  Court  possessed 

Of  gay  or  grave,  of  fat  or  slender, 
Poor  things  1  were  only  fit,  at  hest, 

To  hold  a  candle  to  her  splendour. 
He  vowed  that  when  she  onoe  shootd  take 

A  little  proper  stttt«  upon  her, 
All  lutes  for  her  delight  would  wske, 

All  lances  shiver  in  her  honour: 
He  grieved  to  mention  that  a  Jew 

Had  seized  for  debt  his  grand  imvilion ; 
And  he  had  little  now.  'twos  true., 

Tu  offer,  but  a  beart  anil  pillion; 
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But  what  of  that  ?    In  many  a  fight — 

Though  he,  who  shouldn't  say  it,  said  it- 
He  stUl  had  borne  him  like  a  knight, 

And  had  his  share  of  blows  and  credit ; 
And  if  she  would  but  condescend 

To  meet  him  at  the  Priest's  to-morrow, 
And  be  henceforth  his  guide,  his  friend, 

In  every  toil,  in  every  sorrow. 
They'd  sail  instanter  from  the  Downs ; 

His  hands  just  now  were  quite  at  leisure ; 
And,  if  she  fancied  foreign  crowns, 

He'd  win  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

"  A  year  is  gone" — the  damsel  si^'lied, 

But  blushed  not,  as  she  so  replied — 

"  Since  one  I  loved — alas  I  how  well 

He  knew  not,  knows  not — ^left  our  doll. 

Time  brings  to  his  deserted  cot 

No  tidings  of  his  after-lot ; 

But  his  weal  or  woe  is  still  the  theme 

Of  my  daily  thought,  and  my  nightly  dream. 

Poor  Alice  is  not  proud  or  coy ; 

But  her  heart  is  with  her  minstrel-boy." 

Away  from  his  arms  the  damsel  bounded. 
And  left  him  more  and  more  confounded. 
He  mused  of  the  present,  he  mused  of  the  past, 
And  he  felt  that  a  spell  was  o'er  him  cast ; 
He  shed  hot  tears,  he  knew  not  why. 
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And  talked  to  himself,  and  made  reply ; 
!nil  a  calm  o'er  his  troubled  senses  crept, 
And,  as  the  daylight  waned,  he  slept. 
Poor  gentleman ! — ^I  need  not  say, 
Beneath  an  ancient  oak  he  lay. 

"  He  is  welcome"— o'er  his  bed. 
Thus  the  boanteons  Fairy  said : — 

**  He  has  conn^^d  the  lesson  now ; 

He  has  read  the  book  of  pain : 
There  are  farrows  on  his  brow, 

I  mast  make  it  smooth  again. 

**  Lo,  I  knock  the  spars  away ; 

Lo,  I  loosen  belt  and  brand ; 
Hark  I  I  hear  the  coarser  neigh 

For  his  stall  in  Fairy-land. 

** Bring  the  cap,  and  bring  the  vest; 

Backle  on  his  sandal  shoon ; 
Fetch  his  memory  from  the  chest 

In  the  treasary  of  the  moon. 

*'  I  have  taaght  him  to  be  wise, 

For  a  little  maiden's  sake ; — 
Lu  I  he  opens  his  glad  eyes, 

Softly,  slowly: — Minstrel,  wake  I" 
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The  snn  has  risen,  and  Wilfrid  is  come 

To  his  early  friends  and  his  cottage  home. 

His  hazel  eyes  and  his  locks  of  gold 

Are  just  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  old : 

But  a  hlessing  has  been  on  the  soul  within, 

For  that  is  won  from  its  secret  sin ; 

More  loving  now,  and  worthier  love 

Of  men  below  and  of  saints  above. 

He  reins  a  steed  with  a  lordly  air, 

Which  makes  his  country  cousins  stare : 

And  he  speaks  in  a  strange  and  courtly  phrase, 

Though  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  other  days. 

But  where  he  has  learned  to  talk  and  ride, 

He  will  tell  to  none  but  his  bonny  bride. 

(Written  in  18>30 ;  but  revised  by  the  author,  and  largely 
■dde<l  to,  in  1SS7.) 
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"  DiATH  be  her  doom  I  we  must  not  spare, 
Thoqgb  the  voice  be  sweet,  though  the  &oe  be 

fair, 
When  the  looks  deride  and  the  lips  blaspheme 
The  Serpent-God  of  our  hallowed  stream. 

*'  Death  be  her  doom  I  that  the  fearful  King 
Majjoj  in  the  gift  hb  votaries  bring; 
And  smile  on  the  valley,  and  smile  on  the  rock, 
To  freshen  the  vino,  and  to  fatten  the  flock. 

**  Death  be  her  doom  I  ere  the  pitiless  One 
Leap  from  his  rest  at  set  uf  san  ; 
Seek  from  his  crag  his  wonted  prey, 
And  punish  in  wrath  our  long  delay  I** 

It  was  a  gray-haired  Chief  that  said 

The  words  of  fate,  the  words  of  fear ; 
A  battered  casque  was  on  liis  head, 

And  in  his  grasp  a  broken  spear : 
It  was  a  captive  maid  that  met, 

Sedate,  serene,  the  btern  command , 
Around  her  neck  her  beads  were  set 

An  ivory  cross  was  in  her  hand. 
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"  Lead  me  awaj  I  I  am  weak  and  young, 
Captive  the  fierce  and  the  proud  among ; 
But  I  will  pray  an  humble  prayer, 
That  the  feeble  to  strike  may  be  firm  to  bear. 

"  Lead  me  away  I  the  voice  may  fail, 

And  the  lips  grow  white,  and  the  cheeks  turu 

pale; 
Yet  will  ye  know  that  naught  but  sin 
Chafes  or  changes  the  soul  within. 

Lead  me  away  I  oh,  dear  to  mine  eyes 
Are  the  flowery  fields,  and  the  sunny  sides ; 
But  I  cannot  turn  from  the  Cross  divine 
To  bend  my  knee  at  an  idol's  shrine." 

They,  clothe  her  in  such  rich  array 
As  a  bride  prepares  for  her  bridal  day ; 
Around  her  forehead,  that  shines  so  bright, 
They  wreathe  a  wreath  of  roses  white, 
And  set  on  her  neck  a  golden  chain — 
Spoil  of  her  sire  in  combat  slain. 

Over  her  head  her  doom  is  said ; 

And  with  folded  arms,  and  measured  tread, 

In  long  procession,  dark  and  slow. 

Up  the  terrible  hill  they  go. 

Hymning  their  hymn,  and  crying  their  cry 

To  him,  their  Demon  Deity. — 
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Mary,  Mother  I  sain  and  save! 

The  DiiiJen  kneeU  ai  the  Dragon ''a  oave  I 

AJmI  'tis  frightful  to  heboid 
That  thing  of  Nature's  softest  monld, 
Id  whose  idight  alinpe  and  delicate  hue 
Lifers  lorelluess  beams  frenh  and  new, 
Boiind  ou  tlie  bleiik  bill's  topmost  height, 
To  die,  ond  by  Huuli  dentli,  to-nighH 
Bat  yester-ere,  when  the  red  bqu 
^is  race  of  grateflil  toil  had  run, 
And  over  earth  the  tiiooo'a  soft  rajs 
Lit  up  the  bonr  of  prayer  nod  praiso, 
Sho  bowed  within  the  pleasant  shade 
By  her  own  fragrant  jasmine  made; 
And  while  her  clear  and  thrilling  tone 
Ajked  blessing  from  her  Maker's  throne, 
Heard  the  notee  echoed  to  her  oar 
From  lips  that  were  to  her  most  d«ar. 
Her  aire,  her  kindred,  round  her  kD«U ; 
And  the  yonng  Priestess  knew  and  felt 
That  deeper  love  than  that  of  men 
Was  in  their  natural  temple  then. 
That  love— is  now  its  radiance  chilli 
Fear  not ;  it  guides,  it  guards  her  still ! 

The  temper  of  our  stODtest  mail 
In  battle's  fiery  shock  may  fail ; 
The  tmstieat  anchor  may  betray 
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Our  Tfissel  in  tlie  treacherons  spray; 

The  dearoBt  friend  we  ever  knew 

In  onr  worst  need  may  prove  □iitme: 

But  corae  what  may  of  donbt  or  dread 

ABout  our  lonely  path  or  bed. 

On  tented  field,  or  stormy  wave, 

In  dungeon -cell,  or  nionntain-c«ve. 

In  want,  in  pHiii,  in  denlh^whore'or 

One  meek  heart  prays,  Qod's  love  ia  there ! 

The  crowd  departed :  her  wandering  eye 
Followed  their  steps,  as  thpy  left  her  to  die. 
Down  the  steep  aad  stern  descent, 
Btrangoly  mingled,  the  Heathen  went — 
Palsied  dotard,  and  beardless  boy, 
Sharers  to-night  in  their  sovsge  joy — 
Hoary  priest,  and  warrior  grim, 
Shaking  the  lance,  and  chanting  the  hymn ; 
And  ever  and  aniionsly  looking  hack, 
To  wateh  If  yet,  on  his  eliray  track 
He  rolled  him  forth,  that  ghastly  guest, 
To  taste  of  the  bisquet  he  loved  the  but. 

The  crowd  departed;  and  alone 
She  kneeled  npon  the  ragged  stime. 
Alas  I  it  was  a  dismal  pause, 
When  the  wild  rabble's  fierce  applan^H 

Died  slowly  on  the  answering  air; 
And,  in  the  atill  and  mute  profound, 
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Eht  etarted  evno  at  tbe  soQDd 

Of  the  half -til  ought,  balf-epoken  prayer 
Her  heart  and  lip  had  Bcarcely  ppwer 
To  feel  or  frame  in  that  dark  hour. 
Fearful,  jet  blameleaa! — for  her  birth 
Had  been  of  Nature's  common  earth, 
And  she  was  nursed,  in  happier  hours, 
By  Nature's  common  suns  and  showers : 
And  when  one  moment  whirls  away 
Wtate'or  we  know  or  trust  to-daj, 
And  opens  that  eternal  book 
On  which  we  long,  and  dread  tu  look. 
In  that  qaii'k  change  of  sphere  and  scope — 

That  rusliing  of  the  spirit's  wings, 
From  all  wo  have  to  all  wo  hope, 

From  mortal  to  immortal  things — 
Thongh  madlj  on  the  giddy  brink 

Despair  may  jest,  and  Gnilt  dissemble — 
White  Innocence  awhile  will  slirink. 

And  Piety  he  proud  to  tremble  1 

But  qnipkly  from  her  brow  and  cheek 

The  flush  of  human  terror  faded. 
And  she  aroused,  the  maiden  meek. 

Her  faintitig  spirit,  self-upbraided. 
And  fi'lt  her  sei'.ret  sou!  renewed 
In  that  her  solemn  solitude. 
Unwonted  strength  to  her  was  given 

To  bear  the  rod  and  drink  the  cup  ; 
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Her  pulse  beat  calmer,  and  to  Heaven 

Her  voice  in  firmer  tone  went  tip : 
And  nb  upon  her  gentle  heart 

The  dew  of  holy  peace  descended, 
She  saw  her  last  sanlight  depart 

With  awe  and  hope  so  sweetly  blended 
Into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sense 
Of  unpresuming  confidence, 
That  if  the  blinded  tribes,  whose  breath 
Had  doomed  her  to  such  dole  and  death, 
Could  but  have  caught  one  bright  brief  glance 
Of  that  ungrieving  countenance, 
And  marked  the  light  of  glory  shed 
Already  o'er  her  sinless  head. 

The  tears  with  which  her  eyes  were  fall — 
Tears  not  of  anguish — and  the  smile 
Of  new-born  rapture,  which  the  while 
As  with  a  lustrous  veil  arrayed 
Her  brow,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  and  maile 

Her  beauty  more  than  beautiful  - 
Oh,  would  they  not  have  longed  to  share 
Her  torture — yea  I  her  transport,  there  ? 

"  Father,  my  sins  are  very  great ; 

Thou  readest  them,  whatever  they  be : 
But  penitence  is  all  too  late ; 

And  unprepared  I  come  to  Thee, 

Uncleansed,  unblessed,  unshrivon! 
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*^  Yet  Thou,  in  whose  all-searohing  sight 

No  hnman  thing  is  nndefiled — 
Thon,  who  art  merdfol  in  might, 

Father,  Thon  wilt  for^ve  Thy  child- 
Father,  thon  hast  forgiven  1 

"Thy  will,  not  hers,  he  done  to-day! 

If  in  this  honr,  and  on  this  spot. 
Her  sonl  indeed  must  pass  away 

Among  fierce  men  who  know  Thee  not— 

Thine  is  the  breath  Thou  gavesti 

"  Or  if  Thon  wilt  put  forth  Thine  hand 
And  shield  her  from  the  jaws  of  flame, 

That  she  may  live  to  teach  the  land 
Whose  people  hath  not  heard  Thy  name— 
Thine  be  the  life  Thoa  sayest!** 

So  spoke  the  blessed  maid ;  and  now 
Crossing  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 

With  quiet  eye,  and  placid  brow. 
Awaited  the  destroying  pest ; 

Not  like  a  thing  of  sense  and  life 

Sonl-harassed  in  such  bitter  strife, 

But  tranquil,  as  a  shape  of  stone, 

Upraised  in  ages  long  bygone. 

To  mark  where,  closed  her  toilsome  race, 

Borne  sainted  sister  sleeps  in  grace. 
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Such  might  she  seem :  about  her  grew 
Sweet  wild-flowers,  sweet  of  scent  and  hue ; 
And  she  had  placed,  with  pious  care, 
Her  Crucifix  before  her  there, 
That  her  last  look  and  thought  might  be 
Of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Tree. 

And  now,  methinks,  at  what  my  lay 
Of  this  poor  maid  hath  yet  to  say, 
Will  Wit  assume  a  scornful  look. 
And  Wisdom  con  a  grave  rebuke. 
I  heed  them  not;  full  oft  their  lies 
In  such  time-honoured  histories. 
Hived  through  long  ages  in  the  store 
Of  the  rude  peasant's  nursery  lore, 
A  pathos  of  a  deeper  ruth, 
A  moral  of  a  purer  truth, 
Than  aught  we  study  in  the  pnge 
Of  lofty  bard  or  learned  sage ; 
Therefore,  my  gentle  Muse,  prolong 
Id  faith  thy  legendary  song. 

The  day  was  gone,  but  it  was  not  night : — 
Whither  so  suddenly  fled  the  light  ? 
Nature  seemed  sick  with  a  sore  disease ; 
Over  her  hills  and  streams  and  trees 

Unnatural  darkness  fell ; 
The  earth  and  the  heaven,  the  river  and  shore, 
In  the  lurid  mist  were  seen  no  more ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  mountain  monster  rose 
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As  he  lifted  him  up  from  his  noontide  repose, 
First  in  a  hiss,  and  then  in  a  cry, 
And  then  in  a  yell  that  shook  the  sky; — 
The  eagle  from  high  fell  down  to  die 

At  the  sound  of  that  mighty  yell : — 
From  his  wide  jaws  hroke,  as  in  wratli  he  woke, 
Scalding  torrents  of  sulphurous  smoke ; 
And  crackling  coals,  in  mad  ascent, 
As  from  a  red  volcano  went, 

And  flames,  like  the  flames  of  hell  I 
But  his  scream  of  fury  waxed  more  shrill. 
When,  on  the  peak  of  the  blasted  Hill, 

He  saw  his  victim  bound. 
Forth  the  Devourer,  scale  by  scale. 
Unveiled  the  folds  of  his  steel-proof  mail. 
Stretching  his  throat,  and  stretching  his  tail. 
And  hither  and  thither  rolling  him  o'er. 
Till  he  covered  fourscore  feet  and  four 

Of  the  wearied  and  wailing  ground  : 
And  at  last  he  raised  from  his  stonv  bed 
The  horrors  of  his  speckled  head ; 
Up  like  a  comet  the  meteor  went, 
And  seemed  to  shake  the  firmament. 

And  batter  heaven's  own  walls! 
For  many  a  lon^  mile,  well  I  ween, 
The  fires  that  shot  from  those  eyes  were  seen; 
The  Bnrschen  of  Bonn,  if  Bonn  had  been, 

Would  have  shuddered  in  their  halls. 
Woe  for  the  Virgin ! — bootless  here 
Were  pjlistening  shield  and  whistlinf^  ^ear 
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Sach  battle  to  abide ; 
The  mightiest  engines  that  ever  the  trailo 
Of  human  homicide  hath  made, 
Warwolf,  balist,  and  catapult, 
Would  like  a  stripling^s  wand  insult 

That  adamantine  hide. 
Woe  for  the  Virgin  I — 

Lol  what  spell 
Hath  scattered  the  darkness,  and  silenced  the  yell. 

And  quenched  those  fiery  showers  ? — 
Why  turns  the  serpent  from  his  prey  ? — 
The  Cross  hath  barred  his  terrible  way, 

The  Cross  among  the  flowers. 
As  an  eagle  pierced  on  his  cloudy  throne, 
As  a  column  sent  from  its  base  of  stone, 
Backward  the  stricken  monster  dropped ; 
Never  he  stayed,  and  never  he  stopped, 
Till  deep  in  the  gushing  tide  he  sank, 

And  buried  lay  beneath  the  stream, 

Passing  away  like  a  loathsome  dream. 
Well  may  you  guess  how  either  bank 

As  with  an  earthquake  shook ; 
The  mountains  rocked  from  brow  to  base ; 

The  river  boiled  with  a  hideous  din 

As  the  burning  mass  fell  heavily  in ; 
And  the  wide  wide  Rhine,  for  a  moment's  space. 

Was  scorched  into  a  brook. 

Night  passed,  ere  the  multitude  dared  to  creep. 
Huddled  together,  up  the  steep ; 
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Ther  oame  to  the  stone ;  in  apeechleaa  awe 
Tb«r  fell  on  tlieir  face  at  tbe  sight  they  saw : 
The  inaiilea  was  free  from  hart  or  iiorm, 
Bat  tbe  iron  bad  passed  from  her  neok  nnd  ar 
And  the  glitterinB  linliB  of  the  broken  chain 
Lay  scattered  aboat  like  drops  of  ra.in. 

And  deem  ye  that  tbe  roamied  child 

To  her  father-land  would  eonie, — 
That  the  remnant  uf  her  kindred  smiled 

Around  her  iu  het  home. 
And  that  ttbe  lived  in  love  of  earth, 

Among  earth's  hopes  oud  fvam, 
And  gave  God  thanks  for  the  daily  birth 

Of  blessings  in  after-ysnrs? — 
B0I7  and  happy,  she  turned  not  away 
From  the  task  her  Saviour  set  that  day  ;— 
Wbdt  was  Lor  kindred,  her  home,  to  her ! 
She  had  been  Heaven's  own  mes9en;rer: 

Short  time  went  by  from  that  dread  liour 
Of  manifested  wrath  and  power, 
Ere  from  the  cliff  a  rising  shriau 
Looked  down  upon  the  rolling  Rhine. 
Daly  the  virgin  Priestess  there 
Led  day  by  day  the  liymo  nnd  praj  er ; 
J  And  the  dark  Ueatheu  roiiiid  her  pressod 
■  'To  know  their  Maker,  and  be  blessed. 
Vol.  1.—U 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  BELMONT. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  BHIKE. 

Whebe  foams  and  flows  the  glorious  Hliine, 

Many  a  ruin  wan  and  gray 
Overlooks  the  corn-field  and  the  vine, 

M^'estic  in  its  dark  decay. 
Among  their  dim  clouds,  long  ago, 
They  mocked  the  battles  that  raged  below, 
And  greeted  the  guests  in  arms  that  came, 
With  hissing  arrow,  and  scalding  flame : 
But  there  is  not  one  of  the  homes  of  pride 
That  frown  on  the  breast  of  the  peaceful  tide, 
Whose  leafy  walls  more  proudly  tower 
Than  these,  the  walls  of  Belmont  Tower. 

Where  foams  and  flows  the  glorious  Kliine, 

Many  a  fierce  and  fiery  lord 
Did  carve  the  meat,  and  pour  the  wine. 

For  all  that  revelled  at  his  board. 
Father  and  son,  they  were  all  alike. 
Firm  to  endure,  and  fast  to  strike ; 
Little  they  loved  but  a  Fran  or  a  feast, 
Nothing  they  feared  but  a  prayer  or  a  priest ; 
But  there  was  not  one  in  all  the  land 
More  trusty  of  heart,  more  stout  of  hnnr', 
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More  valiant  in  field,  or  more  conrteona  in 

Than  Otto,  the  Lord  of  Belmont  Tower, 
Hia  ejea  were  bright,  his  ejes  were  blaa, 

As  smnmor's  sun,  as  Bummer'a  heaTeu; 
His  age  wab  borel}'  twentj-two ; 

His  height  waa  juat  dye  feet  eleven: 
His  hounds  were  of  the  purest  strain, 

His  hawks  the  best  from  every  nation; 
Els  coarser's  Uil,  his  conraer's  mane, 

Was  all  the  country's  admiration: 
His  frowns  were  ligbtnin?*  charged  with  fate; 

His  smiles  were  shafts  from  Cupid's  qniver; 
He  bad  a  very  old  estate, 

And  the  best  vineyards  on  the  river. 
So  ancient  dames,  you  need  not  doubt. 

Would  wink  and  nod  their  pride  and  pleasure, 
Whene'er  the  youthful  Count  led  out 

Their  eldest  or  their  yonnge^t  trca^ore ; 
t  Take  notes  of  what  liis  Lordship  said 

On  shapes  and  colours,  songs  and  dances, 
And  make  tlieir  maidens  white  or  red. 

According  to  his  Lordship's  fiincies. 
They  whispered,  too,  from  time  to  time, 

What  might  escape  the  Count's  inspection, 
That  Linda's  soul  was  all  subliine ; 

That  Gertrude's  taste  was  quite  ptrfe<;tion ; 
I  Or  blamed  some  people's  forward  tricks, 

And  Tsrj  charitably  hinted. 
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Their  neigfabonr's  niece  was  twenty-six, 
Their  cousin's  clever  daughter  squinted. 

Are  yon  rich,  single,  and  "your  Grace?" 
I  pity  your  unhappy  case ; 
Before  you  launch  your  first  new  carriage, 
The  women  have  arranged  your  marriage ; 
Where'er  your  weary  wit  may  lead  you. 
They  pet  you,  praise  you,  fret  you,  feed  you ; 
Consult  your  taste  in  wreaths  and  laces. 
And  make  you  make  their  books  at  Races ; 
Your  little  pony,  Tam  O'Shanter, 
Is  found  to  have  the  sweetest  canter ; 
Your  curricle  is  quite  reviving, 
And  Jane's  so  bold  when  you  are  driving! 
One  recollects  your  father's  habits, 
And  knows  the  warren,  and  the  rabbits ! 
The  place  is  really  princely — only 
They're  sure  you'll  find  it  vastly  lonely. 
Another,  in  more  tender  phrases. 
Records  your  sainted  mother's  praises ; 
Pronounces  her  the  best  of  creatures, 
And  finds  in  you  her  tones  and  features. 

You  go  to  Cheltenham,  for  the  waters, 
And  meet  the  Countess  and  her  daughters ; 
You  take  a  cottage  at  Geneva — 
Lo  I  Lady  Anne  and  Lady  Eva. 
After  a  struggle  of  a  session, 
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Ton  Just  sDrrender  at  discretioa, 

And  live  to  curse  the  frauds  of  mothers, 

And  envy  all  yonr  younger  brothers. 

Count  Otto  bowed,  Count  Otto  smiled, 
When  My  Lady  praised  her  darling  child ; 
Connt  Otto  smiled,  Count  Otto  bowed, 
Wtien  the  child  those  praises  disavowed; 
But  otit  on  the  cold  one  I  he  oared  not  a  ru^h 
For  the  motherly  pride,  or  the  mwdeuly  blimh, 
As  a  fcnight  should  gaze  Count  Otto  gnzed. 
Where  Bertha  in  all  her  beauty  blazed ; 
Ab  a  knight  should  hear  Count  Otto  heard. 
When  Liba  sang  like  u  forest  bird; 
But  he  thought,  I  trow,  about  as  long 
Of  Bertha's  beauty  and  Tiba's  song. 
As  tho  sun  may  think  of  the  clouds  that  play 
O'er  his  radiant  path  on  a  summer  day. 


Many  a  miud  hod  dreams  of  state. 

Ah  the  Count  rode  up  to  her  father's  gate; 

Many  a  moid  abed  tears  of  pain. 

As  the  Count  rode  back  to  his  Tower  again  ; 

But  little  he  cared,  as  It  should  seem, 

For  the  sad,  sad  tear,  or  the  fond,  fond  dreuin- 

Alone  he  lived — alone,  and  free 

As  the  owl  that  dwells  in  the  hollow  tree; 

And  belles  and  barons  said  and  swore 

There  never  was  knight  so  shy  before  1 
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It  was  ftlmoBt  the  first  of  Maj : 
The  ann  all  smilea  had  passed  swa;-; 

The  moon  was  beaotifnlly  bright ; 
Earth,  heaven,  as  nsnol  in  sneh  cases, 
Looked  np  and  down  wtl.h  happy  faces; 

In  short,  it  was  a  clisnnitig  uight. 
And  all  aJone,  at  twelve  o'cloolt, 
The  yonng  Oonnt  cUnibered  doirn  the  roi"li, 
Unftirled  the  snil,  nnohiiined  the  oar, 
And  pMBhed  the  stiallop  from  the  shore. 
The  holioM^  that  sweet  time  flings 
Upon  nil  htiDiiin  thoughts  and  things, 
When  Sorrow  oticcks  her  idle  sighs, 
And  Care  ahuts  fast  her  wearied  eyes; 
The  splendour  of  the  bttcs  that  played 
FantiiBticfll  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
As  verdant  slope  and  harren  cliff 
Seemed  darting  by  tjie  tiny  skiff; 
Tha  flowers,  whosu  faint  tips,  here  and  there, 
Breathed  ont  snch  fragranoe,  yon  miglit  Bwea^ 
That  eveiy  soundless  gale  that  fanned 
The  tide  came  fresh  from  Fairy-land  ; 
The  mnno  of  the  tnonntain-rill. 
Leaping  In  glee  frora  hill  to  hill, 
To  which  some  wild-bird,  now  and  then. 
Made  answer  from  her  darksome  glen — 
All  this  to  him  had  rarer  pleasure 
Than  jester's  wit  or  minstrel's  measure ; 
And,  if  yon  ever  lored  romancinft, 
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Or  felt  estremely  tired  of  danciiBg, 
Ton'U  hardly  wonder  that  Ooont  Otto 

Left,  for  the  Bcene  my  mnse  is  pBinling, 
The  Lady  fflldebrand's  ridotto, 

miere  all  the  Rlieiiisli  'world  woe  faintdng, 

Whal  niolody  glides  o'er  the  Btarlit  siream? 

"Lnrloy  I  Lurley  1" 
Angels  of  grace  I  dnes  the  yi^ung  Coiinl  dream  1 

"Lflrltjyl  LflHeyl" 
Or  la  the  steue  itideod  m  fuir 
That  It  nymph  of  the  sua  or  a  nymph  of  the  lur 
Has  left  the  hfrnie  of  her  own  deligrlit, 
To  eiog  to  onr  Tosia  and  r<)uk»  to-night) 

"Lnrleyl  Lurleyl" 
Word*  there  lire  none;  but  the  wares  prolong 
The  notes  of  that  myBterioiis  song : 
He  liiiteiia,  he  lltteiis,  and  all  nround 
Bipple  the  echoes  of  that  aweet  sonnd — 

"Lnrley!  Lnrleyl" 
No  form  appears  ou  the  rirer-side; 
Ko  boat  ie  borne  on  the  wandering  tide ; 
And  the  tones  ring  on,  with  naoght  to  show 
Or  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go — 

"Lnrleyl  Lurleyl" 
As  fades  one  mormtir  on  the  ear, 
Tliere  cornea  another,  Just  as  clear; 
And  the  present  is  like  to  the  parted  strain 
As  link  to  link  of  a  golden  oliain : 

"Lurleyl  Lnrleyl" 
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Whether  the  voice  lie  sad  or  gay, 
Twere  very  hard  for  the  Ooimt  to  ea,j; 
Bat  pule  are  hU  cheeka  and  pained  hia  brovr, 
And  ttie  boat  drifts  oa  be  recks  not  hov ; 
Hia  polao  is  quick  and  his  heart  is  wild,        * 
And  he  weeps,  lie  weeps,  like  a  little  child, 

0  mighty  Muflicl  they  whn  know 

The  witchery  of  thy  wondniua  bnw. 

Forget,   wheQ  thy   strange   spells  have  boimd 

The  risible  world  that  lies  around  them. 

When  Lady  Mary  sings  Bossini, 

Or  stares  at  spoctrol  Paganini, 

To  Lady  Mary  does  it  matter 

Wio  Iftngh,  who  love,  who  frown,  who  flatltr? 

Oh,  no;  she  cannot  heed  or  hoar 

Reason  or  rhyme  from  prince  or  peer : 

In  vain  for  her  Sir  Charles  denounces 

The  horror  of  the  last  new  flounces; 

In  vain  her  friend  the  Uembor  raves 

Of  ballot,  bullion,  sugars,  slaves; 

Frediots  the  nation's  future  glories, 

And  chnota  the  requiem  of  the  Tories; 

And  if  some  fond  and  foolish  Usper 

Recites,  in  passion's  iotlost  whisper. 

The  raptures  which  young  love  imparta 

To  mutual  minda  and  kindred  hearts, — 

Poor  boy,— she  minds  him  jnst  as  raacli 
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Ai  if  'twere  logic,  or  Ilifrli  Dutch. 

As  little  did  the  ^oacg  Eiiigbt  c^are, — 

While  atill  he  listened  to  the  air 

Breathed  hj  sume  mslodist  nnseeTi, 

Unch  wondering  what  it  nil  might  Tnean. — 

For  those  odd  ohanjies  of  the  sky, 

To  dark  from  bright,  to  moist  from  drr, 

Which  farDiah  to  Che  British  nation 

Three- quarters  of  its  conversation. 

Meantime  a  gust,  n  drop,  a  flash 

Had  warned,  perhaps,  n  yonth  less  rasli, 

To  flhnn  a  storm  of  fiercer  ftiry. 

Than  ever  stnnned  the  gods  of  Dmrj. 

Bid  waa  the  bright  lieuven's  loveliness 

Beneath  a  sndden  cloud. 
At  a  bride  might  doff  her  bridal  dress 

To  don  her  funeral  ehrond  ; 
And  over  flood,  and  o^er  fell. 

With  11  wild  and  wioked  shout, 
From  the  seorot  eell,  where  in  chains  tliey  dwell. 

The  jojune  winds  mshed  out ; 
And  the  tall  hills  tbrongb,  the  thnnder  Hew, 

And  doWD  the  fierce  hail  came ; 
And  from  peak  to  peak  tho  lightning  (Urew 

Ila  shafts  of  lifjtiiil  flame. 
The  boat  went  down;  without  delay, 
The  luckless  boatman  swooned  bwaj  ; 
And  when,  as  a  clear  Spring  morning  rose, 
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He  wok<?  ia  wonder  from  repose, 

The  river  was  calm  ob  the  river  conld  be, 

And  tho  thrneti  was  awake  on  the  gkdioiiie  tree 

And  there  he  lay,  in  a  snnny  cave, 

On  the  margin  of  the  tranquil  wave, 

Hnlf  (leaf  with  that  infernal  din, 

And  wot,  poor  fellow,  to  tlia  skin. 

lie  looked  to  tlia  left  mid  he  looked  to  the 

right- 
Why  hastened  ho  not,  the  noble  knight. 
To  dry  his  aged  oarse's  tcara, 
To  oolm  the  hooj-y  bntlor's  fvara, 
To  liattn  lo  the  prudent  Bpeeufaea 
Of  half  a  dozen  loqnacioas  loeiihes — 
To  ewallow  cordials  circumspectly, 
And  change  his  dripping  ctoak  direetlyf 
With  foot  Diitatretobed,  with  hand  apruisti], 
In  rust  snrjiriae  he  gazed,  itod  g^imi : 
Within  H  dee])  and  damp  recese 
A  maiden  lay  la  hef  loveliuesa! 
LiTed  she? — in  Booth  'twere  hard  to  l«ll, 
Sleep  counterfeited  Death  eo  well. 
A  shelf  of  the  rook  was  all  her  hed  ; 
A  ceiling  of  crystal  was  o'er  her  head ; 
Silken  v^l  nor  aatin  vest 
Shronded  her  form  in  its  silent  rest; 
Only  her  long,  long  golden  liair 
AboQt  hor  lay  like  a  thin  rohe  there. 
0p  to  hor  couch  the  young  knight  erej't : 
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Bow  verj  sound  the  maiden  sleptl 

Fearful  &nd  taint  the  joung  knight  ligbed ; 

The  echoea  of  the  cave  replied. 

He  leaned  to  loolc  upon  her  face ; 

lie  clapped  her  hand  in  a  wild  emlrace ; 

NeTer  waa  form  of  such  fine  mould — 

But  the  bands  and  the  face  were  as  white  and 

cold 
As  they  of  the  Parian  stone  were  made, 
To  wLioh,  in  great  Minerra's  shade, 
The  Athenian  scniptor'a  toilaome  knife 
Gave  all  of  lovalinesB  hot  life. 
On  her  fair  neck  there  seemed  no  stain 
Where  the  pare  blood  conrsed  through  the  deli- 

-Vnd  her  breath,  if  breath  indeed  it  ware, 

Mowed  in  a  current  bo  soft  and  rare, 

It  would  Bcaroely  have  stirred  the  young  moth's 

wing 
On  tbe  p*lh  of  his  noonday  wandering — 
Ki-ver  on  earth  a  oreatare  trod, 
llulf  so  lovely,  or  half  so  Oild. 

Count  Otto  stares  till  bis  eyelids  ache, 
And  wonders  when  she'!!  please  tu  wnke  ; 
While  Fancy  whiapera  strange  suggeatione. 
And  Wonder  prompts  n  score  of  qnesiions, 
I)  she  a  nymph  of  another  sphere) 
How  catne  she  hither?  whnt  doth  ihe  here) 
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Or  if  the  morning  of  Ler  birth 

Be  registered  on  this  onr  earth, 

"Why  hath  she  fled  from  her  father's  halls? 

And  where  hath  she  left  her  cloaks  and  shawls ^ 

There  was  no  time  for  Reason's  lectures, 

There  was  no  time  for  Wit's  conjectures ; 

He  threw  his  arm  with  timid  haste 

Around  the  maiden's  slender  waist. 

And  raised  her  up,  in  a  modest  way, 

From  the  cold  bare  rock  on  which  she  lay : 

He  was  but  a  mile  rrom  his  castle-gate. 

And  the  lady  was  scarcely  five  stone  weight ; 

He  stopped  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

With  his  beauteous  burden,  at  Belmont  Tower. 

Gayly,  I  ween,  was  the  chamber  dressed. 

As  the  Count  gave  order,  for  his  guest ; 

But  scarcely  on  the  couch,  'tis  said, 

That  gentle  guest  was  fairly  laid. 

When  she  opened  at  once  her  great  blue  eyes, 

And,  after  a  glance  of  brief  surprise, 

Ere  she  had  spoken,  and  ere  she  had  heard 

Of  wisdom  or  wit  a  single  word, 

She  laughed  so  long,  and  laughed  so  loud. 

That  Dame  Ulrica  often  vowed 

A  dirge  is  a  merrier  thing  by  half 

Than  such  a  senseless,  soulless  laugh. 

Around  the  tower  the  elfin  crew 

Seemed  shouting  in  mirthful  concert  too ; 
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And  echoed  roof,  and  trembled  rafter, 
With  that  unsentimental  laughter. 

As  soon  as  that  droll  tumult  passed, 

The  maiden's  tongue,  unchained  at  last, 

Assorted  all  its  female  right. 

And  talked  and  talked  with  all  its  might. 

Oil,  how  her  low  and  liquid  voice 

Made  the  rapt  hearer's  soul  rejoice! 

'Twas  full  of  those  clear  tones  that  start 

From  innocent  childhood's  happy  heart. 

Ere  passion  an4  sin  disturb  the  well 

In  which  their  mirth  and  music  dwell. 

But  man  nor  nuistcr  could  nuike  out 

AVhat  the  eloquent  maiden  talked  about; 

The  tilings  she  uttere<l  like  did  seem 

To  the  babbling  waves  of  a  limpid  stream; 

For  the  words  of  her  speccli,   if   words  the^ 

might  be, 
Were  the  words  of  a  speech  of  a  far  countrie; 
And  wjien  she  had  said  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
Count  <^tto  understood  no  more 
Than  you  or  I  of  the  slang  that  falls 
From  dukes  and  dupes  at  Tattorsall's, 
Of  Hebrew  from  a  bearded  Jew, 
Or  metaphysics  from  a  Blue. 

C<mnt  Otto  swore  (Count  Otto's  reading 
Might  well  have  taught  him  better  bree<ling) 
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That  whether  the  maiden  should  fame  or  fret. 

The  maiden  should  not  leave  him  yet ; 

And  80  he  took  prodigious  pains 

To  make  her  happy  in  her  chains : 

From  Paris  came  a  pair  of  cooks, 

From  Gottingen  a  load  of  books ; 

From  Venice  stores  of  gorgeous  suits, 

From  Florence  minstrels  and  their  lutes; 

The  youth  himself  had  special  pride 

In  breaking  horses  for  his  bride ; 

And  his  old  tutor,  Doctor  Hermann, 

Was  brought  from  Bonn  to  teach  her  German. 

lie  who  with  rnrious  step  liath  strayed 

Alone  throiijrb  some  sul)nrhan  shade. 

To  rural  Cliclsi-a  snnntoriiig  down. 

Or  wandering  over  Camden  Town, 

The  sacred  mansions  oft  has  seen, 

Whose  walls  arc  wliite,  whose  gates  are  green, 

Where  ladies  with  respected  names, 

Miss  lUack,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Jenks,  Miss  James, 

For  lirty  pounds  a  year  or  so 

Teach  beauty  all  it  ought  to  know, — 

How  long  have  been  the  reigns  and  lives 

Of  British  monarehs  and  their  wives, — 

How  fast  tlie  twinkling  planets  run. 

From  age  to  age  about  the  sun, — 

The  depths  of  lakes,  the  heights  of  hills, 

The  rule  of  three,  the  last  quadrilles, 
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Italian  aira,  Parisian  phrasea, 
The  class  and  scz  of  shells  and  daisiei^ 
The  roles  of  grammar  and  of  grace, 
Right  sentiments,  and  thorongh-baas. 
There  quick  the  young  idea  shoots, 
And  bears  its  blossoms  and  its  fruits. 
The  rosy  nymph,  who  nothing  knows 

But  just  to  scream  a  noisy  ballad. 
To  mend  her  little  brother^s  hose, 

To  make  a  cake,  or  mix  a  salad. 
Tormented  for  a  year  or  two 

(So  fast  the  female  wit  advances). 
Shall  f^row  superlatively  blue, 

And  print  a  volume  of  romances. 
Hut  ne'er  did  any  forward  child, 

In  any  such  sequestered  college, 
Trip  faster  than  my  maiden  wild 

Througli  every  path  of  useful  knowledge. 

In  May  o'er  grassy  hill  and  vale 

Like  some  young  fawn's  her  footsteps  bounded ; 
In  May  upon  the  morning  gale 

Like  some  blithe  bird's  her  carols  sounded: 
June  came; — she  practised  pirouettes 

That  might  have  puzzled  Bigottini, 
And  decked  her  simple  canzonetj^ 

With  shakes  that  would  have  clmrniL'd  Kos* 
sini. 
In  spring  to  her  the  A,  B,  C^ 
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Appeared  a  mystery  quite  as  mnriy 
As  gal  von  ism  to  Owliyliee, 

Or  annaal  Parliaments  to  Turkey; 
Bnt  when  npon  tho  flond  and  fell 

Brown  autumn's  earliest  storms  werelow'ring. 
She  was  quite  competent  to  spell 

Through  all  the  hooks  of  Doctor  Bowring. 

No  cheerful  friend,  no  quiet  guest, 
Doth  Wisdom  come  to  human  breast; 
She  hrings  the  day -beam,  hut  iu  sooth 
She  brings  its  trouble  with  its  truth. 
With  every  cloud  that  fiita  and  flies 
Some  dear  delusion  fades  and  dies ; 
With  every  flash  of  perfect  light 
Some  loreless  prospect  blasts  the  sight. 
Shut  up  the  pnge;  for  in  its  lore 
Are  fears  and  doubts  unfelt  before: 
Fling  down  the  wreath ;  for  Soitow  weaie^, 
Amid  tho  laurel,  cypress-leaves. 

Moons  waxed  and  waned ;  and  yon  might  iivice 
In  the  captive  maiden  gradual  change; 

Ever  and  ever  of  form  and  face 
Some    charm    seemed   fresh    and  new  and 
strange : 

Over  her  cold  and  oolonrless  oheefc 
The  bloah  of  the  roae  began  to  glow, 

And  her  qnidkened  pnlM  bagaa  fa 
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Of  human  Miss  aud  human  woe ; 
Her  features  kept  their  beautj  slill, 

Bat  ft  graver  shade  was  o'er  them  thrown ; 
Her  voice  had  yet  its  clear  soft  thrill, 

Bnt  its  echo  took  a  eadder  tone. 

Oft,  till  the  Count  cimo  up  from  wine, 

She  snt  alone  hy  the  lattice  hij^h, 
Tracing  the  course  of  the  rolling  Rhine 

With  a  moody  hrow  and  a  wistful  eje; 
Btill,  as  the  menials  oft  averred, 

Talking  and  talking,  low  and  long, 
In  that  droll  language  which  they  heurd, 

At  her  first  coming,  from  her  ton);iie. 
None  but  the  Pope  of  Rome,  tliey  (leejiicd, 

Ooold  coTiBlme  what  the  damsel  said ; 
Bnt  this  they  knew,  by  turns  she  seemed 

To  soothe,  to  threaten,  to  npbrnid. 
And  oft  on  a  crng  at  dawn  she  stood. 

Her  golden  barp  in  her  pretty  bimil, 
And  sang  such  songs  to  the  gnrgling  Hood 

As  an  exile  sings  to  his  native  land ; 
Till,  if  a  listener  dared  intrude, 

She  hastened  back  to  the  po8tern-j;ate, 
Blnahing,  as  if  her  solitude 

Wore  as  dear  and  as  wrong  as  a  tilf-a-Utt. 

'Twae  wondroBB  all ;  bnt  most  of  all, 
That,  held  in  strict  though  gentle  tliroll. 
Vol.  L— 15 
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She  seemed  so  slow  to  take  upon  her 
The  style  and  state  of  threatened  honour. 
For  often,  when  on  hended  knee 
Coiiiit  Otto  pressed  his  amorous  plea, 
And  begged,  before  his  heart  should  break. 
She'd  be  a  Countess  for  his  sake, 
Without  the  slightest  sliow  of  flurry, 
She  oliid  liis  heat,  and  checked  his  hurry : 
He  might  allow  her  time,  she  said, 
To  learn  the  life  his  Lordship  led  ; 
Such  hawking,  hunting,  dining,  drinking, — 
At  times  she  felt  her  poor  heart  sinking! 
At  home,  in  bed  the  livelong  day, 
She  lived  in  such  a  different  way ; 
So  calm,  so  cool, — her  father's  daughter 
Was  ne'er  a  minute  in  hot  water. 

Tlien  their  acquaintance,  she  must  state, 

Was  of  a  very  recent  date ; 

They  met  in  May,  ho  should  remember. 

And  now  were  hardly  in  December ; 

Such  eyes  as  hers,  she  had  a  notion. 

Were  worth  at  least  a  year's  devotion. 

Her  kindred  had  their  fancies  too, 

Of  what  young  ladies  ought  to  do : 

All  sorts  of  mischief  might  befall, 

If  rashly  in  her  father's  hall 

Before  twelve  months  of  courtship  ended 

She  showed  her  faoe  with  her  intended. — 
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But  where  that  father's  hall  ? — vwn,  vain ; 

She  turned  lier  eyes  in  silence  down ; 
And  if  yon  dared  to  ask  again, 

Her  onlv  answer  was  a  frown. 
Some  people  have  a  knack,  we  know, 
Of  saying  things  mal-d-propoSj 
And  making  all  the  world  reflect 
On  what  it  liates  to  recollect. 
They  talk  to  misers  of  their  heir, 
To  women  of  the  davs  that  were. 
To  ruined  gamblers  of  the  box, 
To  thin  defaulters  of  the  stocks. 
To  poets  of  the  wrong  Review, 
And  to  the  French  of  AVaterloo. 
The  Count  was  not  of  these:  he  never 
Was  half  so  clumsy,  lialf  so  clever; 
And  when  he  found  tlje  girl  would  rather 
Say  nothing  more  about  her  father, 
He  changed  the  subject — told  a  fable — 
Believed  that  dinner  was  on  table — 
Or  hinted,  with  an  air  of  sorrow. 
The  certainty  of  rain  to-morrow. 

Meantime  tlie  world  began  to  prate 
Of  young  Count  Otto's  purposed  marriage; 

Discussed  tlie  jewels  and  the  plate, 
Described  the  dresses  and  the  carriage. 

The  ladv's  rank,  the  ladv's  name, 
As  usual  in  such  curious  cases, 
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"Were  asked  by  many  a  noble  dame, 
With  most  expressive  tones  and  faces ; 

The  grave  and  gay,  the  old  and  young, 
Looked  very  arch,  or  very  serious ; 

Some  whispered  something  that  was  wrong, 
Some  murmured  much  that  was  mysterious. 

One  aunt,  a  strict  old  maiden,  thought, — 

And  could  not  bear  the  thought  to  smotlicr,- 
Young  persons  positively  ought 

To  have  a  father  and  a  mother ; 
And  wondered,  with  becoming  scorn, 

How  far  presumption  might  be  carried, 
"Wlien  hussies  who  had  ne'er  been  born 

Began  to  think  of  being  married  I 
Another,  fair,  and  kind  as  fair. 

Was  lieard  by  many  to  protest 
It  was  her  daily  wish  and  prayer 

That  she  might  see  her  nephew  blest ; 
And  though,  as  matters  stood,  of  course 

'Twas  quite  impossible  to  call 
On  somebody,  whom  she  perforce 

Considered  nobody  at  all. 
When  once  the  Church  had  done  its  part, 

And  ratified  the  Count's  selection. 
She'd  clasp  the  Countess  to  her  heart, 

Impromptu,  with  profound  affection. 

Tlie  winter  storms  went  darkly  by. 
And,  from  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky, 
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Again  the  sun  looked  cheerfully 

Upon  the  rolling  Rhine ; 
And  spring  brought  back  to  the  budding  flowers 
Its  genial  light  and  freshening  showers, 
And  music  to  the  sliady  bowers, 

And  verdure  to  the  vine. 

And  now  it  is  the  first  of  May ; 
For  twenty  nnles  round  all  is  gay; 
Cottage  and  oastle  keep  holiday ; 

For  how  should  sorrow  lower 
On  brow  of  rustic  or  of  knight, 
When  heaven  itself  looks  all  so  bright. 
Where  Otto's  wedding-feast  is  dight 

In  the  hall  of  Belmont  Tower? 

For  the  maiden's  hair  the  wreath  is  wrought; 

For  the  maiden's  hand  the  ring  is  bought ; 

Be  she  a  Fiend,  or  l)o  she  a  Fay, 

She  shall  be  Otto's  bride  to-dav. 

And  he, — for  he  at  last  discovers 

That  '*  no''  is  a  word  unfit  for  lovers, — 

Has  promised,  as  so<.)n  as  the  priest  has  done 

The  terrible  rite  that  makes  them  one, 

To  step  with  her  to  the  carriage-aml-fonr 

That  waits  e'en  now  at  the  castle-door, 

And  post  to  visit — "although,"  saith  she, 

"  A  very  odd  roa<l  our  rojid  may  be'' — 

Her  father,  her  mother,  and  two  or  three  dozena 
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Of  highly  respectable  aunts  and  cousins : 

And  he  has  sanctioned  his  consent, 

Lest  he  should  happen  to  repent, 

By  a  score  or  more  of  the  oaths  that  slip, 

As  matters  of  course,  from  a  bridegroom's  lip. 

Stately  matron  and  warrior  tall 
Come  to  the  joyous  festival  ^ 
Gladly  Otto  welcomes  all. 

As  through  the  gate  they  throng ; 
He  fills  to  the  brim  the  wassail -cnp ; 
In  the  bright  wine  pleasure  sparkles  up. 

And  draughts  and  tales  grow  long ; 
But  grizzly  knights  are  still  and  mute, 
And  dames  set  down  the  untasted  fi'uit. 
When  the  bride  awakes  her  golden  lute. 

And  charms  them  all  with  song: — 

"  The  dawn  is  past,  the  dusk  comes  fast, 

No  longer  may  I  roam  ; 
Full  soon,  full  soon,  the  young  May  moon 

Will  guide  the  truant  home : 
Hasten  we,  hasten,  groom  and  bride ; 

How  merry  we  shall  bo ! 
Now  open,  father,  open  wide, 

Let  in  my  lord  with  me. 

"  Though  treasures  old  of  silver  and  gold 
Lie  in  thy  secret  store, 
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I  bring  thee  to-night,  to  chann  thj  nght, 

Gifts  thou  wilt  value  more ; 
Knightly  valour,  and  lordly  pride, 

Leal  heart,  and  spirit  free ; — 
Now  open,  father,  open  wide, 

Let  in  my  lord  with  me. 

"  I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  and  fear, 

The  old  familiar  tone ; 
I  hear  him  call  to  his  ancient  hall 

His  favourite,  his  own ; 
How  will  he  chafe  and  how  will  he  chide ! 

For  a  tretful  mood  hath  he ; — 
Now  open,  father,  open  wide. 

Let  in  my  lord  with  me!" 

The  nurses  to  the  children  say 

That,  as  the  maiden  sang  that  day, 

The  Rhine  to  tlie  heights  of  the  beetling  tower 

Sent  up  a  cry  of  fiercer  power, 

And  again  the  maiden's  cheek  was  grown* 

As  white  as  ever  was  marble  stone. 

And  the  bridesmaid  her  hand  could  hardly  hold, 

Its  fingers  were  so  icy  cold. 

Rose  Count  Otto  from  the  feast. 
As  entered  the  hall  the  hoary  priest. 
A  stalwart  warrior,  well  I  ween, 
That  hoary  priest  in  his  youth  had  been ; 
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But  the  might  of  his  manhood  he  had  ^ivcn 

To  penance  and  prayer,  the  Church  and  Heaven. 

For  he  had  travelled  o'er  land  and  wave ; 

He  had  kneeled  on  many  a  martyr's  grave  ; 

He  had  prayed  in  the  meek  St.  Jerome's  coll, 

And  had  tasted  St.  Anthony's  blessed  well. 

And  relics  round  his  neck  had  he, 

Each  worth  a  haughty  kingdom's  fee — 

Scrapings  of  bones,  and  points  of  spears. 

And  vials  of  authentic  tears — 

From  a  prophet's  coffin  a  hallowed  nail, 

And  a  precious  shred  of  our  Lady's  veil; 

And  therefore  at  his  awful  tread. 

The  powers  of  darkness  shrank  with  dread ; 

And  Satan  felt  that  no  disguise 

Could  hide  him  from  those  chastened  eyes. 

He  looked  on  the. bridegroom,  he  looke^l  on  the 

bride, 
The  young  Count  smiled,  but  the  old  priest  si!j:liod- 

*^  Fields  with  the  father  I  have  won ; 
I  am  fome  in  my  cowl  to  bless  the  son : 
Count  Otto,  ere  thou  bend  thy  knee, 
What  shall  the  hire  of  my  service  be?" 

"Greedy  hawk  must  gorge  his  prey, 
Pious  priest  must  grasp  his  pay ; 
Name  the  guerdon,  and  so  to  the  task ; 
Thine  it  is,  ere  thy  lips  can  ask.'* 
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He  frowned  as  he  answered — "Gold  and  gem, 
Count  Otto,  little  I  reck  of  them ; 
But  your  bride  has  skill  of  the  lute,  they  say : 
Let  her  sing  me  the  song  I  shall  name  to-day." 

Loud  laughed  the  Count:  *' And  if  she  refuse 
The  ditty,  Sir  Priest,  thy  whim  shall  choose, 
Row  back  to  the  house  of  old  St.  Goar; 
I  never  bid  priest  to  a  bridal  more." 

Beside  the  maiden  he  took  his  stand. 
He  gave  the  lute  to  her  trembling  hand ; 
She  gazed  around  with  a  troubled  eye ; 
The  guests  all  shuddered,  and  know  not  why ; 
It  seemed  to  them  as  if  a  gloom 
Had  shrouded  all  the  banquet-room. 
Though  over  its  boards,  and  over  its  beams, 
Sunlight  was  glowing  in  merry  streams. 

The  stern  priest  throws  an  angry  glance 
On  that  pale  creature's  countenance; 
Unconsciously  her  white  hand  flings 
Its  soft  touch  o'er  the  answering  strings; 
The  good  man  starts  with  a  sudden  thrill. 
And  half  relents  from  his  purposed  will ; 
But  he  signs  the  cross  on  his  aching  brow. 
And  arms  his  suul  for  its  warfare  now. 
"  Mortal  maid,  or  goblin  fairy, 
Sing  me,  I  pray  thue,  an  Avc-Maryl" 
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Suddenly  the  maiden  bent 
O'er  the  gorgeous  instrument ; 
But  of  song,  the  listeners  heard 
Only  one  wild,  mournful  word — 

"Lurleyl  Lurley!" 
And  when  the  sound,  in  the  liquid  air, 

Of  that  brief  hymn  had  faded, 
Nothing  was  left  of  the  n}'mph  who  there 

For  a  year  had  masqueraded ; 
But  the  harp  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  hall  set, 

Where  her  last  strange  word  was  spoken  I 
The  golden  frame  with  tears  was  wet, 

And  all  the  strings  were  broken  I 

(Written  in  ^SSl;  but  revised  by  the  author,  and  largely 
added  to.  in  1837.  In  the  original  version,  the  8«ing  of  th« 
bride  stood  thus  : — 

**  A  voice  ye  hear  not,  in  mine  ear  Is  crying;— 

What  does  the  sad  voice  say  ? 
*Do8t  thou  not  heed  thy  veary  father's  sighing? 
Eetum,  return  to-day  I 
Twelve  moons  have  faded  now: 
My  daughter,  where  art  thou  V 

"  Peace  I  In  the  silent  evening  we  will  meet  thee, 

Gray  ruler  of  the  tide ! 
Must  not  the  lover  with  the  loved  one  greet  thee? 
The  bridegroom  with  his  bride  ? 
Deck  the  dim  couch  aright, 
Tho  bridal  couch,  to-night") 
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The  way  was  lone,  and  the  hoar  was  late, 

And  Sir  Rndolph  was  far  from  his  castle-gate. 

The  night  came  down,  hy  slow  degrees, 

On  the  river-stream,  and  the  forest-trees; 

And  hy  the  heat  of  the  heavy  air. 

And  by  the  lightning's  distant  glare, 

And  by  the  mstling  of  the  woods, 

And  by  the  roaring  of  the  floods, 

In  half  an  hoar,  a  man  might  say, 

The  Spirit  of  Storm  would  ride  that  way. 

Bnt  little  he  cared,  that  stripling  pale. 

For  the  sinking  sun,  or  the  rising  gale ; 

For  he,  as  he  rode,  was  dreaming  now, 

Poor  youth,  of  a  woman's  broken  vow. 

Of  the  cup  dashed  down,  ere  the  wine  was 

tasted, 
Of  eloquent  speeclies  sadly  wasted, 
Of  a  gallant  heart  all  burnt  to  ashes. 
And  tlie  Baron  of  Eatzberg's  long  mustaches. 
So  the  earth  below,  and  the  heaven  above. 
He  saw  them  not; — those  dreams  of  love. 
As  some  have  found,  and  some  will  find, 
Uake  men  extremely  deaf  and  blind. 
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At  last  he  opened  his  great  blue  eyes, 
And  looking  about  in  vast  surprise, 
Found  that  his  hunter  had  turned  his  back 
An  hour  ago  on  the  beaten  track, 
And  now  was  threading  a  forest  hoar, 
Where  steed  had  never  stepped  before. 

"By  Crosar's  head,"  Sir  Rudolph  said, 

"  It  were  a  sorry  joke, 
If  I  to-night  should  make  my  bed 

On  the  turf,  beneath  an  oak ! 
Poor  Roland  reeks  from  head  to  hoof; — 

Now,  for  thy  sake,  good  roan, 
I  would  wo  were  beneath  a  roof, 

Were  it  the  foul  fiend's  own !" 

Ere  the  tongue  could  rest,  ere  the  lips  could 

close. 
The  sound  of  a  listener's  laughter  rose. 
It  was  not  the  scream  of  a  merry  boy 
When  Harlequin  waves  his  wand  of  joy; 
Nor  the  shout  from  a  serious  curate,  won 
Ry  a  bending  bishop's  annual  pun ; 
Nor  the  roar  of  a  Yorkshire  clown; — oh,  no  I 
It  was  a  gentle  laugh,  and  low; 
Ilalf  uttered,  perhaps,  and  stifled  half, 
A  good  old-gentlemanly  laugh  ; 
Such  as  my  Uncle  Peter's  are. 
When  he  tells  you  his  tales  of  Dr.  Parr. 
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The  rider  looked  to  the  left  and  the  right, 

With  something  of  marvel,  and  more  of  fright : 

But  brighter  gleamed  his  anxious  eye, 

When  a  light  shone  out  from  a  hill  hard  by. 

Thither  he  spurred,  as  gay  and  glad 

As  Mrs.  Macquill's  delighted  lad, 

When  he  turns  away  from  the  Pleas  of  the 

Crown, 
Or  flings,  w^ith  a  yawn,  old  Saunders  down. 
And  flies,  at  last,  from  all  the  mysteries 
Of  Plaintifl>i'  and  Defendants'  histories. 
To  make  himself  subliinelv  neat, 
For  Mrs.  Gamac's  in  Mansfield  Street. 

At  a  lofty  gate  Sir  Rudolph  baited  ; 
Down  from  bis  seat  Sir  Rudolph  vaulted : 
And  be  blow  a  blast  with  might  and  main. 
On  the  bugle  tliat  bung  by  an  iron  chain. 
The  sound  called  up  a  score  of  sounds; — 
The   screeching   of   owls,    and   the    baying   of 

hounds, 
The  hollow  toll  of  the  turret-bell, 
llie  call  of  the  watchful  sentinel. 
And  a  groan  at  last,  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
As  the  huge  old  portals  rolled  asunder, 
And  gravely  from  the  castle-ball 
Paced  forth  the  white-robed  senesclial. 
He  stayed  not  to  ask  of  what  degree 
So  fair  and  famished  a  kniglit  might  be ; 
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But  knowing  that  all  untimely  question 
Ruflfles  the  temper,  and  mars  the  digestion, 
Ho  laid  his  hand  upon  the  crupper, 
And  said, — '*  You're  just  in  time  for  supper  I" 

They  led  him  to  the  smoking  board. 

And  placed  him  next  to  the  castle's  Lord. 

He  looked  around  with  a  hurried  glance : 

You  may  ride  from  the  border  to  fair  Penzance, 

And  nowhere,  but  at  Epsom  Races, 

Find  such  a  group  of  ruffian  faces 

As  thronged  that  chamber :  some  were  talking 

Of  feats  of  hunting  and  of  hawking, 

And  sonic  were  drunk,  and  some  were  dreaming, 

And  some  found  pleasure  in  blasplieming. 

He  thought,  as  he  gazed  on  the  fearful  crew, 

That  the  lamps  that  burned  on  the  walls  burned 

blue. 
They  brought  him  a  pasty  of  mighty  size, 
To  cheer  his  heart,  and  to  charm  his  eyes ; 
They  brought  the  wine,  so  rich  and  old, 
And  filled  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  gold ; 
Tlie  Knight  looked  down,  and  the  Knight  looked 

up, 
But  he  carved  not  the  meat,  and  he  drained  not 

the  cup. 

"Ho,  ho  1"  said  his  host,  with  angry  brow, 
"  I  wot  our  gaest  is  fine ; 
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Oui  fare  is  far  too  coarse,  I  trow, 

For  sQch  nice  taste  as  thine : 
Yet  trust  me  I  have  cooked  the  food. 

And  I  have  filled  the  can, 
8ince  I  have  lived  in  this  old  wood, 

For  many  a  nobler  man." — 
**  The  savoury  buck  and  the  ancient  cask 

To  a  weary  man  are  sweet ; 
But  ere  he  taste,  it  is  fit  he  ask 

For  a  blessing  on  bowl  and  meat. 
Let  me  but  pray  for  a  minute's  space, 

And  bid  me  pledge  ye  then ; 
I  swear  to  ye,  by  our  Lady's  grace, 

I  shall  eat  and  driuk  like  ten  1" 

The  Lord  of  the  castle  in  wratli  arose. 

He  frowned  like  a  fiery  dragon ; 
Indignantly  he  blew  his  nose, 

And  overturned  a  flagon. 
And  "Away,"  quoth  he,    "with   the   canting 

priest, 
Who  comes  uncalled  to  a  midnight  feast, 
And  breathes  through  a  hehnet  his  holy  benison. 
To  sour  my  hock,  and  spoil  my  venison!" 

That  moment  all  the  lights  went  out ; 
And  they  dragged  him  forth,  that  rabble  rout. 
With  oath,  and  threat,  and  foul  scurrility. 
And  every  sort  of  incivility. 
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They  barred  the  gates ;  and  the  peal  of  laughter 

6addon  and  shrill,  that  followed  after, 

Died  off  into  a  dismal  tone, 

Like  a  parting  spirit's  painful  moan. 

*•  I  wish,"  said  Rudol])h,  as  ho  stood 

On  foot  in  the  deep  and  silent  wood — 

"  I  wish,  good  Roland,  rack  and  stable 

May  be  kinder  to-night  than  their  master's  table ! " 

By  this  the  storm  had  fleeted  by ; 

And  the  moon  with  a  quiet  smile  looked  out 
From  the  glowing  arch  of  a  cloudless  sky, 

Flinging  her  silvery  beams  about 
On  rock,  tree,  wave,  and  gladdening  all 

With  just  as  miscellaneous  bounty, 
As  Isabers,  whose  sweet  smiles  fall 

In  half  an  hour  on  half  the  county. 
Less  wild  Sir  Rudolph's  pathway  seemed. 

As  he  turned  from  that  discourteous  tower ; 
Bmall  spots  of  verdure  gayly  gleamed 

On  either  side ;  and  many  a  flower, 
Lily,  and  violet,  and  heart's-ease. 

Grew  by  the  way,  a  fragrant  border ; 
And  the  tangled  boughs  of  the  hoary  trees 

Were  twined  in  picturesque  disorder : 
And  there  came  from  the  grove,  and  there  came 
from  the  hill 

The  loveliest  sounds  he  had  ever  heard, 
The  cheerful  voice  of  the  dancing  rill. 

And  the  sad,  sad  song  of  the  lonely  bird. 
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And  at  last  he  stared  with  wondering  eyes, 

As  well  he  might,  on  a  huge  pavilion : 
Twas  clothed  with  stuffs  of  a  hundred  dves. 

Bine,  purple,  orange,  pink,  vermilion ; 
And  there  were  quaint  devices  traced 

All  round  in  the  Saracenic  manner ; 
And  the  top,  which  gleamed  like  gold,   was 
graced 

With  the  drooping  folds  of  a  silken  lianner ; 
And  on  the  poles,  in  silent  pride, 

There  sat  small  doves  of  white  enamel ; 
And  the  veil  from  the  entrance  was  drawn  aside, 

And  flung  on  the  humps  of  a  silver  camel. 
In  short,  it  was  the  sweetest  thing 

For  a  weary  youth  in  a  wood  to  light  on ; 
And  finer  far  than  whiit  a  King 

Built  up,  to  prove  his  taste,  at  Brighton. 

The  gilded  gate  was  all  unbarred ; 
And,  close  beside  it,  for  a  guard, 
There  lay  two  dwarfs  with  monstrous  noses. 
Both  fast  asleep  upon  some  roses. 
Sir  Rudolph  entered  ;  rich  and  bright 
Was  all  that  met  his  ravished  sight; 
Soft  ta[)estries  from  far  countries  broujrht, 
Kare  cabinets  with  gems  inwrought, 
White  vases  of  the  finest  mould, 
And  mirrors  set  in  burnished  gold. 
Upon  a  couch  a  greyhound  .slumbered  ; 
Vol.  I.— 16 
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And  a  »mall  table  was  encumbered 
With  paintings,  and  an  ivory  Inte, 
And  sweetmeats,  and  delicious  fruit. 
Sir  Rudolph  lost  no  time  in  praising ; 
For  he,  I  should  have  said,  was  gazing. 
In  attitude  extremely  tragic. 
Upon  a  sight  of  stranger  magic ; 
A  sight,  which,  8eon  at  such  a  season, 
Might  well  astonish  Mistress  Reason, 
And  scare  Dame  Wisdom  from  her  fences 
Of  rules  and  maxims,  moods  and  tenses. 

Beneath  a  crimson  canopy, 

A  lady,  pjissing  fair,  was  lying ; 
Deep  sleep  was  on  her  gentle  eye, 

And  in  her  slumber  she  was  sighing 
Bcwiti'hing  si^hs,  such  si^rhs  as  say 

Beneath  tljc  lUixailight,  to  a  lovor, 
Thinirs  which  the;  coward  toni^ue  bv  dav 

Would  not,  for  all  the  world,  discover: 
She  lay  like  a  shape  of  sculptured  stone, 
So  pale,  so  tranquil : — she  had  thrown, 

For  the  warm  evening's  sultriuesa. 
The  broidered  coverlet  aside ; 
And  nothing  was  there  to  deck  or  hide 

The  glory  of  her  loveliness, 
But  a  scarf  of  gauze  so  light  and  thin 
You  might  see  beneath  the  dazzling  skin. 
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And  watch  the  puri>lo  streamlets  go 

Through  the  vaUeys  of  white  and  stainless  snow, 

Or  here  and  there  a  wayward  tress, 
Which  wandered  out  with  vast  assurance 
From  the  pearls  that  kept  the  rest  in  durance, 
And  fluttered  about,  as  if  'twould  try 
To  lure  a  zephyr  from  the  sky. 

"Bertha!" — ^large  drops  of  anguish  came 
On  Rudolph's  brow,  as  lie  breathed  that  name, — 
"O  fair  and  false  one,  wake,  and  fear! 
I,  the  betrayed,  the  scorned,  am  hero." 
The  eye  moved  not  from  its  dull  eclipse. 
The  voice  came  not  from  the  fast-shut  lips: 
Xo  matter !  well  that  gazer  knew 
The  tone  of  bliss,  and  the  eyes  of  blue. 

Sir  Rudolph  hid  his  burning  face 
With  both  his  hands,  foi-  a  minute's  space, 
And  all  his  frame,  in  awful  fashion. 
Was  shaken  by  some  sudden  passion. 
What  guilty  fancies  o'er  him  ran  i — 

Oh  !  Pity  will  be  slow  to  guess  them ; 
And  never,  save  to  the  holy  man, 

Did  good  Sir  Rudolph  e'er  confess  them. 
But  soon  his  spirit  you  might  de-cm 
Came  forth  from  the  shade  of  the  fearful  dream ; 
His  cheek,  though  pale,  was  calm  again. 
And  he  spoke  in  peace,  though  he  spoke  in  pain: 
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"ITotiiiinel  not  mine!  now  Miiry,  mullicr, 
Aid  me  the  finfiil  bnpe  to  ainothei'! 
Not  mine,  not  mine !— 1  liavo  loved  thee  long ; 
Tliou  liast  qnitted  me  with  grief  nnd  wtobh; 
But  pure  the  heart  of  a  kniglit  should  he, — 
Sleep  on,  slui'p  on !  thon  nrt  Bofi;  fur  me. 
Yet  tihiilt  tiion  know  by  a  ccrt.iiu  sign 
'Whose  lips  hiive  been  so  neiir  to  tliinu ; 
■Whose  eyes  have  looked  upon  thy  sleep, 
And  turned  away,  and  loiifwd  to  weep  ; 
Whoso  heart, — mourn— madden  as  it  ivill, — 
Has  spared  thee,  and  adored  tliee  still!" 

nia  purple  mantle,  rieli  iind  wide. 
From  his  neck  the  trembling  youth  untied. 
And  flung  it  o'er  tliose  dmigerous  charms, 
The  swelling  ncek,  and  the  rounded  arms. 
Once  more  ho  looked,  once  more  lie  sighed ; 
And  away,  away  from  the  perilous  tent, 
Kwjtt  as  t)ie  rush  of  an  eagle's  wing 
Or  the  flight  of  a  shaft  from  TarUr  string. 
Into  the  wood  Sir  Rudolph  went: 
Not  with  more  joy  the  schoolboys  run 
To  the  gay  green  fields,  when  their  task  is  done ;~ 
Not  with  more  haste  the  members  fly, 
When  Home  has  oAO^t  the  Speaker's  eye. 
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Supposing  that  some  sad  disaster 
Had  happened  to  their  lord  and  master, 
Went  oat  into  the  wood,  and  foand  him 
Unhorsed,  and  with  no  mantle  round  him. 
Ere  he  could  tell  his  tale  romantic, 
The  leech  pronounced  him  clearly  frantic, 
So  ordered  him  at  once  to  bed, 
And  clapped  a  blister  on  his  head. 

Within  the  sound  of  the  castle-olook 
There  stands  a  huge  and  rugged  rock ; 
And  I  have  heard  the  peasants  saj, 
That  the  grieving  groom  at  noon  that  day 
Found  gallant  Roland,  cold  and  stiff, 
At  the  base  of  t)ie  black  and  beetling  cliff. 

Beside  the  rock  there  is  an  oak. 
Tall,  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke ; 
And  I  have  heard  the  peasants  say. 
That  there  Sir  Rudolph's  mantle  lay, 
And  coiled  in  many  a  deadly  wreath 
A  venomous  serpent  slept  beneath. 

(1830.) 
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THE  RED  FISHERMAN, 

OB 
TBB  DBYIL's  DEGOT. 

**0h  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thoa  flshifled!'' 

BOMXO   AKD  Jt'LIKT. 

The  Abbot  arose,  and  closed  his  book, 

And  donned  his  sandal  shoon, 
And  wandered  forth,  alone,  to  look 

Upon  the  summer  moon : 
A  starlight  sky  was  o'er  his  head, 

A  qniet  breeze  aronnd ; 
And  the  flowers  a  thrilling  fragrance  shed, 

And  the  waves  a  soothing  sound : 
It  was  not  an  hour,  nor  a  scene,  for  aught 

But  love  and  calm  delight ; 
Yet  the  holy  man  had  a  cloud  of  thought 

On  his  wrinkled  brow  that  night, 
lie  gazed  on  the  river  that  gurgled  by, 

But  he  thought  not  of  the  reeds ; 
He  clasped  his  gilded  rosary. 

But  he  did  not  tell  the  beads ; 
If  he  looked  to  the  heaven,  'twas  not  to  invoke 

The  Spirit  that  dwcllcth  there  ; 
If  he  opened  his  lips,  the  words  they  spoke 

Had  never  the  tone  of  prayer. 
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A  pious  priest  migLt  the  Abbot  seein, 

He  had  swayed  the  crozier  well ; 
Bat  what  was  the  theme  of  the  Abbotts  dream, 

The  Abbot  were  loath  to  tell. 

Oompanionlcss,  for  A  mile  or  more 

He  traced  the  windings  of  the  shore. 

Oh,  beanteons  is  that  river  still, 

As  it  winds  by  many  a  sloping  hill, 

And  many  a  dim  overarching  grove, 

And  many  a  flat  and  snnny  cove, 

And  terraced  lawns,  whose  bright  arcades 

The  honeysuckle  sweetly  shades, 

And  rocks,  whose  very  crags  seem  bowers, 

80  gay  they  are  with  grass  and  flowers! 

But  the  Abbot  was  thinking  of  scenery 

About  as  much,  in  sooth, 
As  a  lover  thinks  of  constancy, 

Or  an  advocate  of  truth. 
He  did  not  mark  how  the  skies  in  wrath 

Grew  dark  above  his  head ;  ' 

He  did  not  mark  how  the  mossy  path 

Grew  damp  beneath  his  tread ; 
And  nearer  he  came,  and  still  more  near. 

To  a  pool,  in  whose  recess 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year, 

Unchanged  and  motionless ; 
From  the  river-stream  it  spread  away 

The  space  of  a  half  a  rood ; 
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The  surface  liad  the  hue  of  clay 

And  the  scent  of  hmuau  Wood; 
The  trees  and  t!io  horba  that  round  it  grew 

Were  veQomons  and  fool, 
And  the  birds  that  tlirough  the  hushes  flew 

Were  the  vultore  and  the  owl ; 
The  wattr  was  as  dark  and  raok 

As  over  a  Ooinpaiiy  ]iiiinped. 
And  the  perch,  that  was  netted  and  Itud  on  the 
hank. 

Grew  rotten  while  it  jumped; 
And  bold  ivas  he  who  thither  came 

At  midnight,  man  or  boj. 
For  the  jilace  was  cursed  with  an  evil  name. 

And  tliat  mime  was  "The  Devil's  Decoy  !" 

The  Abbot  was  weary  as  aiilmt  tould  be, 
And  he  sat  down  to  i-eat  on  the  stump  of  a  troe : 
When  suddouly  rose  a  dismal  tone, — 
Was  it  tt  song,  or  was  it  a  moan! — 

"Oho!   Oho! 

Al>o¥e, — below, — 
Li(,'!it!y  and  brightly  tliey  glide  and  got 
The  hungry  and  keen  on  the  top  are  leaping, 
The  Iiizy  and  fat  in  the  depths  are  sleeping; 
Fishing  ia  fine  when  the  pool  in  muddy. 
Broiling  is  rich  when  the  coals  are  ruddy !" — 
In  a  monstrous  frighli,  by  the  niurky  light. 
He  lookad  to  the  left  and  he  looked  to  the  right, 
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And  what  was  the  vision  close  hefore  hira, 
That  flung  such  a  sudden  stupor  o'er  hira? 
Twas  a  sight  to  make  the  hair  uprise, 

And  the  life-blood  colder  run : 
The  startled  Priest  struck  both  his  thighs, 

And  the  abbey-clock  struck  one ! 


All  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  pool, 

A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool. 

Kicking  his  lieels  on  the  dewy  sod, 

And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  rod ; 

Red  were  the  rags  his  shoulders  wore. 

And  a  high  rod  cap  on  his  head  he  bore; 

His  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare; 

And  two  or  tliree  locks  of  long  red  hair 

Were  tossing  iihont  his  scr;\g;:y  neck, 

Ijke  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  splitting  wreck. 

It  might  bo  time,  or  it  might  be  trouble. 

Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double, 

Sunk  in  their  dooj)  and  hollow  sockets 

That  blazing  couple  of  Congreve  rockets. 

And  shrunk  and  shrivelled  that  tawny  skin, 

Till  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  within. 

The  line  the  Abbot  saw  him  throw 

Had  been  fashioned  and  fonned  long  ages  ago 

And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest 

Long  ages  ago  had  g<»ne  to  their  rest: 

You  would  have  sworn,  as  you  looked  on  them, 

He  had  fished  in  the  Hood  with  Ilam  and  Sheml 
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There  was  tnming  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  ho  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Minnow  or  gentle,  worm  or  fly, — 
It  seemed  not  such  to  the  Abbot's  eye ; 
Gayly  it  glittered  with  jewel  and  gem, 
And  its  shape  was  tlie  shape  of  a  diadem. 
It  wos  fastened  a  gleaming  hook  about 
By  a  chain  within  and  a  chain  without ; 
The  Fisherman  gave  it  a  kick  and  a  si)in. 
And  the  water  fizzed  as  it  tumbled  in  ! 

From  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Strange  and  varied  sounds  had  birtli : 
Now  the  battle's  bursting  peal, 
Neigh  of  steed,  and  clang  of  stoel ; 
Now  an  old  man's  hollow  groan 
Echoed  from  the  dungeon-stone ; 
Now  the  weak  and  wailing  cry 
Of  a  stripling's  agony  I — 
Cold  by  this  was  the  midnight  air; 

But  the  Abbot's  blood  ran  colder, 
When  he  saw  a  gasping  Knight  lie  there. 
With  a  gash  beneath  his  clotted  hair. 

And  a  hump  upon  his  shoulder. 
And  the  loyal  churchman  strove  in  vain 

To  mutter  a  Pater  Noster ; 
For  he  who  writhed  in  mortal  pain 
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Was  camped  that  night  on  Bosworth  plain — 
The  omel  Dnke  of  Gloster  I 

There  was  tnrning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
It  was  a  haunch  of  princelj  size, 
Filling  with  fragrance  earth  and  skies. 
The  corpulent  Abbot  know  full  well 
The  swelling  form,  and  the  steaming  smell ; 
Never  a  monk  that  wore  a  hood 
Conld  better  have  guessed  the  very  wood 
Wliere  the  noble  hart  had  stood  at  bay, 
Weary  and  wounded,  at  close  of  day. 

Sounded  tlien  the  noisy  ^\eQ 
Of  a  revelling:  company, — 
Sprij]^litly  story,  wicked  jest. 
Rated  servant,  j^reeted  ^uest, 
Flow  of  wine,  and  flight  of  cork. 
Stroke  of  knife,  and  thrust  of  fork : 
But,  where'er  the  board  was  spread, 
Grace,  I  ween,  was  never  said! — 
Pulling  and  tiijrging  the  Fisherman  sat; 

And  the  Priest  was  ready  to  vomit. 
When  ho  hauled  out  a  gentleman,  fine  and  fat. 
With  a  belly  as  big  as  a  brimming  vat. 

And  a  nose  as  red  as  a  comet. 
"A  capital  stew/'  the  Fisherman  said, 

•'With  cinnamon  and  sherrvl'' 
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And  the  Abbot  turned  away  his  head, 
For  his  brother  was  lying  l>efore  him  dead, 
The  Mayor  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury  I 

There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  ho  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  beautiful  things, — 
A  peacock's  tail,  and  a  butterfly's  wings, 
A  scarlet  slipper,  an  auburn  curl, 
A  mantle  of  silk,  and  a  bracelet  of  pearl, 
And  a  packet  of  letters,  from  whose  sweet  fold 
Such  a  stream  of  delicate  odours  rolled, 
That  the  Abbot  fell  on  his  face,  and  fainted, 
And  deemed  his  spirit  was  half-way  sainted. 

Sounds  seemed  dropping  from  the  skies. 
Stifled  whispers,  smothered  sighs. 
And  the  breath  of  vernal  gales, 
And  the  voice  of  nightingales : 
But  the  nightingales  were  mute, 
Envious,  when  an  unseen  lute 
Shaped  the  music  of  its  chords 
Into  passion's  thrilling  words: 
*'  Smile,  Lady,  smile ! — I  will  not  set 
Upon  my  brow  the  coronet. 
Till  thou  wilt  gather  roses  white 
To  wear  around  its  gems  of  light. 
Smila,  Lady,  smile! — I  will  not  see 
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Rivers  and  Hastings  bond  the  knee, 
Till  those  bewitching  lips  of  thine 
Will  bid  me  rise  in  bliss  from  mine. 
Smile,  Lady,  smile! — for  who  would  win 
A  loveless  throne  through  guilt  and  sin? 
Or  who  would  reign  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
If  woman's  heart  were  rebel  still?" 

One  jerk,  and  there  a  lady  lay, 

A  lady  wondrous  fair ; 
But  the  rose  of  her  lip  had  faded  away, 
And  her  cheek  was  as  white  and  as  cold  as  clay, 

And  torn  was  her  raven  hair. 
*^  Ah  ha !"  said  the  Fisher,  in  merry  guise, 

"  Her  gallant  was  hooked  before ;" 
And  the  Abbot  heaved  some  piteous  sighs. 
For  oft  he  had  blessed  those  deep  blue  eyes. 

The  eves  of  Mistress  Shore ! 


There   was  turning   of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As*  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Many  the  cunning;  s[)(.Tt>inan  tried, 
Many  he  flung  witli  a  frown  aside; 
A  minstrel's  harp,  and  a  miser's  chest, 
A  hermit's  cowl,  and  a  baron's  crest. 
Jewels  uf  lustre,  robes  of  ])rice, 
Tomes  of  heresy,  loaded  diee. 
And  golden  cups  of  the  brightest  wiue 
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That  ever  was  pressed  from  the  Burgundy  vine. 
There  was  a  perfume  of  sulphur  and  nitre, 
As  he  came  at  last  to  a  bishop ^s  mitre  I 

From  top  to  toe  the  Abbot  shook, 

As  the  Fisherman  armed  his  golden  hook, 

And  awfully  were  his  features  wrought 

By  some  dark  dream  or  wakened  thought. 

Look  how  the  fearful  felon  gazes 

On  the  scaffold  his  country's  vengeance  raises, 

When  the  lips  are  cracked  and  the  jaws  are  dry 

With  the  thirst  which  only  in  death  shall  die : 

Mark  the  mariner's  frenzied  frown 

As  the  swaling  wherry  settles  down, 

When  peril  has  numbed  the  sense  and  will, 

Though  the  hand  and  the  foot  may  struggle  still : 

Wilder  far  was  the  Abbot's  glance, 

Deeper  far  was  the  Abbot's  trance ; 

Fixed  as  a  monument,  still  as  air. 

He  bent  no  knee,  and  he  breathed  no  prayer ; 

But  he  signed — he  knew  not  why  or  how, — 

The  sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  clammy  brow. 

There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  stalked  away  with  his  iron  box. 

"Oho!  Oho! 

The  cock  doth  crow; 
It  is  time  for  the  Fisher  to  rise  and  go. 
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Fair  luck  to  the  Abbot,  fair  luck  to  tlie  sLriuel 
He  hath  gnawed  in  twain  my  choicest  line ; 
Let  him  swim  to  the  north,  let  him  swim  to  the 

south, 
The  Abbot  will  carry  my  hook  in  his  mouth  1'* 

The  Abbot  had  preached  for  many  yeai*s 

"With  as  clear  articulation 
As  ever  was  henrd  in  the  House  of  Peers 

Against  Emancipation ; 
His  words  had  made  battalions  quake, 

Had  roused  the  zeal  of  martyrs. 
Had  kept  the  Court  an  hour  awake, 

And  the  King  himself  throe-quarters: 
But  ever  from  that  hour,  'tis  said, 

He  stammered  and  he  stuttered. 
As  if  an  axe  went  through  his  head 

With  every  word  ho  uttered. 
He  stuttered  o'er  blessing,  he  stuttered  o'er  ban, 

He  stuttered,  drunk  or  dry; 
And  none  but  he  and  the  Fisherman 

Could  tell  the  reason  why  I 

(1%27.) 


POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  FAKCY. 


Vor..  T.— 17 


LIDIAN'S    LOVE. 

Thn  gayest  gallants  of  the  Court 
Oft  fell  In  love,  on  mere  report, 

With  eyes  they  had  not  seen ; 
And  knelt,  and  rhymed,  and  sighed,  and  frowned. 
In  talismanio  fetters  bound. 
With  flowers  and  sunshine  all  around— 

And  fivescore  leagues  between.— i£SL  Foem, 

L 

Sib  Lidian  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year; 

The  golden  age  of  life,  wherein  are  met 
Boyhood's  last  hope  and  Manhood's  earliest  fear 

In  mingled  bliss  and  beauty ; — you  forget 
Your  cradle's  laughter,  and  your  school-room's 
tear, 
Your  maiden  medal,  and  your  first  gazette ; 
But  never,  never,  the  bright  dreams  that  blind 

you 
When  sixteen  years  are  newly  left  behind  you. 

n. 

The  daily  longings  to  be  very  great, 
The  nightly  studies  to  be  very  killing, 

The  blessed  recklessness  of  human  hate, 
The  sonnet-singing,  and  the  sigh-distilling, 
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The  chaso  of  folly,  and  the  scom  of  fate, 
Friendship's  fresh  throb,  and  Passion's  April 
thrilling 
For  some  high  lady,  whom  your  elder  brother 
Declares  is  old  enough  to  be  your  mother. 


III. 

Sir  Lidian  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year. 
And  was  the  loveliest  stripling  in  the  land ; 

His  small,  soft  features  and  his  colour  clear 
"Were  like  a  budding  girl'^  ;  his  delicate  hand 

Seemed  fitter  for  the  distaff  than  the  spear; 
Locks  of  bright  brown  his  spotless  forehead 
fanned ; 

And  he  had  eyes  as  blue  as  summer's  heaven, 

And  stood  a  little  more  than  five  feet  seven. 


rv. 

No  gallant  flung  a  lance  so  fleet  and  true 
From  the  trained  courser  through  the  golden 
ring ; 

No  joyous  harper  at  the  banquet  threw 
A  lighter  touch  across  the  soundinjr  string ; 

Yet  on  his  cheek  there  was  the  hectic  hue, 
And  in  his  eye  tlie  fitful  wandering 

AVhich  chill  our  praise  to  pity,  that  a  bloom 

So  fresh  and  fair  is  destined  to  the  tomb ! 
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V. 

And  though  he  danced  and  played,  as  I  have 
hinted, 
In  dance  and  song  he  took  hnt  little  pleasure; 
He  looked  contented,  though  his  partner  squinted, 
And  seldom  frowned  when  minstrels  marred 
the  measure ; 
When  the  rich  sky  hy  evening's  glow  was  tinted, 

More  glad  was  he  to  wander  at  his  leisure, 
Despising  fogs,  apostrophizing  fountains. 
Wasting  the  time,  and  worshipping  the  moan- 
tains. 

VI. 

•  '■ 

And  yet  he  had  not  loved  I  his  early  fancies 

Of  love,  first  love,  the  transport  and  the  pain, 
Had  been  extracted  from  the  best  romances. 

And  wore,  perhaps,  of  too  sublime  a  strain ; 
So  when  he  woke  from  those  delicious  trances, 

lie  shot  his  eyes  and  chose  to  sleep  again, 
Shunning  realities  for  shades,  and  fleeing 
From  all  he  saw  to  all  he  dreamed  of  seeing. 


TIL 

In  starlit  dells  and  zephyr-haunted  bowers, 
Moistened  by  rivulets,  whose  milky  foam 
Murmured  the   sweetest  music,   where  warm 
showers 
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That  trickled  fresh   from   Heaven's  eternal 
dome, 
Watered  bright  jewels  that  sprang  up  like  flow- 
ers,— 
In  such  a  scene  his  fancy  fonnd  a  home, 
A  Paradise  of  Fancy's  fabrication, 
Peopled  by  Houris  of  the  heart's  creation  ; — 

vm. 

Who  never  thrummed  upon  the  virginals, 
Nor  tripped  by  rule,  nor  fortunately  fainted, 

Nor  practised  paying  compliments  and  calls, 
Looking  satirical,  or  looking  sainted, 

Nor  shrieked  at  tournaments,  nor  blushed  at  biills. 
Nor    lisped,  nor   sigh&d,   nor    drooped,    nor 
punned,  nor  painted ; 

Nor  wrote  a  book,  nor  traded  in  caresses. 

Nor  made  remarks  on  other  people's  drosses. 

IX. 

These  were  his  raptures ; — these  have  all  been 
mine; 

I  could  have  worshipped  once  a  constellation, 
Filled  the  fine  air  with  habitants  divine. 

Found  in  the  sea  all  sorts  of  inspiration  ; 
Gone  out  at  noonday  with  a  Nymph  to  dine. 

Held  with  an  Echo  charming  conversation, 
Commenced  intriguing  with  a  star,  and  kissed, 
Like  old  Ixion,  a  coquettish  mist. 
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N'ow  all  is  oyer  t  passion  is  congealing, 
The  glory  of  the  sonl  is  pale  and  dim ; 

(  gaze  all  night  upon  a  whitewashed  ceiling, 
And  get  no  glimpses  of  the  seraphim ; 

N'othing  is  left  of  high  and  bright  revealing 
Bat  a  weak  longing  and  a  wayward  whim ; 

And  when  Imagination  takes  the  air, 

She  never  wanders  beyond  Grosvenor  square. 

XL 

Not  that  I've  been  more  wicked  in  my  day 
Than  some,  perhaps,  who  call  themselves  my 
betters ; 
I  liked  to  prattle  better  than  to  pray, 

And  thought  that  freedom  was  as  sweet  as 
fetters ; 
Yet  when  my  lip  and  late  are  turned  to  clay, 
The  honest  friend  who  prints  my  Life  and 
Letters 
Will  find  few  stories  of  Satanic  arts, 
Of  broken  promises  or  broken  hearts. 

XII. 

But  I  have  moved  too  long  in  cold  society, 
Where  it's  the  fashion  not  to  care  a  rush ; 

Where  girls  are  always  thinking  of  propriety. 
And  men  are  laughed  at  if  they  chance  to 
blush ; 
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And  thus  I've  caught  the  sickness  of  sobriety, 
Forbidden  sighs  to  sonnd,  and  tears  to  gush ; 
Become  a  great  philosopher,  and  curled 
Around  my  heart  the  poisons  of  the  world. 

XIII. 

And  I  have  learned  at  last  the  hideons  trick 
Of  laughing  at  whatever  is  great  or  holy ; 

At  horrid  talcs  that  turn  a  soldier  sick, 
At  griefs  that  make  a  Oyiiic  ineliincholy ; 

At  Mr.  Lawless,  and  at  Mr.  Brie, 
At  Mr.  Milman,  and  at  Mr.  Croly ; 

At  Talma  and  at  Young,  Macbeth  and  Cinna,    - 

Even  at  you,  adorable  Corinnu ! 

XIV. 

To  mc  all  light  is  darkness  ; — love  is  lust, 
Painting  soiled  canvas,  poetry  soiled  paper ; 

The  fairest  loveliness  a  pinch  of  dust, 
The  proudest  majesty  a  breath  of  vapour; 

I  have  no  sympathy,  no  tear,  no  trust, 

IS'o  morning  musing  and  no  midnight  taper 

For  daring  manhood,  or  for  dreaming  youth, 

Or  maiden  purity,  or  matron  truth. 

XV. 

But  sweet  Sir  Lidian  was  far  more  refined ; 

He  shrank  betimes  from  life  and  life's  defiling; 
llis  step  was  on  the  earth,  but  oh !  his  mind 
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Made  for  itself  a  heaven  I  the  fool's  reviling 
He  did  not  seek,  or  shon ;  and  thus,  enshrined 

In  glad  and  innocent  thooghts,  he  went  on 
smiling, 
Alone  in  crowds,  nnhearing  and  unheeding^ 
Fond  of  the  fields,  and  very  fond  of  reading. 

XVL 

When  lords  and  ladies  went  to  hunt  together. 
The  milkmaid,  as  he  passed,  kicked  down  her 
pan; 

When  witty  courtiers  criticised  the  weather, 
The  Countess  swore  ho  was  a  learned  man; 

For  him  the  proudest  howcd  beneath  a  featlier, 
For  him  the  coldest  blushed  behind  a  fan ; 

And  titled  dames  gave  fctos  upon  the  water. 

To  introduce  him  tu  their  angel  daughter. 

XVII. 

IJut  happy,  happy  LidianI  for  he  never 
Watched  the  caprices  of  a  pretty  face ; 

Nor  lougcd,  as  I  have  longed,  with  vain  en- 
deavour 
To  tear  that  plaguy  wall  of  Mechlin  lace; 

His  apathy  seemed  like  to  lust  forever ; 
When  suddenly  an  incident  took  place 

NVhich  broke  the  talisman,  and  burst  the  bubble^ 

And  gave  his  friends  considerable  trouble. 
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xyni. 
He  laid  a  bet  upon  his  falcon ^s  flight, 

Rode  home,  as  usually  he  did,  a  winner ; 
And  sent  a  dozen  pages  to  invite 

Ten  dozen  Barons  to  a  peacock  dinner ; 
They  came,  they  ate,  they  talked  through  half 
the  night ; 

And  the  gay  crowd  grew  naturally  thinner, 
As  old  Sir  Guy,  a  story-teller  stanch, 
Began  the  story  of  the  Lady  Blanch. 

xix. 
How  she  was  born  just  twenty  years  before ; 

And  how  her  father  was  a  Maltese  Knight, 
Sir  Raymond  styled,  and  skilled  in  knightly  lore. 

And  true  in  love,  and  terrible  in  fight ; 
And  how  her  mother,  Lady  Leonore, 

Had  perished  when  her  offspring  saw  the  light; 
And  how,  because  there  was  no  other  heir. 
She  was  brought  up  with  most  uncommon  care ; 

XX. 

How  she  was  never,  when  she  was  a  child, 
Restrained  in  any  innocent  vagary ; 

And  how  she  grew  up  beautiful  and  wild. 
And  sang  as  sweetly  as  a  caged  canary ; 

And  how  all  artlessly  she  wept  and  smiled ; 
And  how  she  danced  cotillons  like  a  fairy ; 

And  how  she  proved  what  metal  she  was  made  of, 

By  mounting  mares  her  groom  was  quite  afraid  of. 
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How  Buhop  Bembo  mended  her  caoologj, 
And  gave  her  all  the  graces  of  the  Attics ; 

How  Father  Joseph  taught  her  physiology, 
And  Father  Jerome  taught  her  mathematics ; 

And  how  she  picked  up  something  of  astrology 
From  two  white-haired,  long-bearded  AsiaUos; 

And  how  she  had  a  genius  for  gastronomy, 

And  private — not  political— economy ; — 

XXII. 

And  how,  as  soon  as  slie  dismissed  her  tutor, 
And  sat  at  tiltings  fur  the  mcn^s  inspection, 

She  was  besieged  by  many  an  anxious  suitor 
With  sighs  and  sonnets,  rhetoric  and  affection; 

And  how  Sir  Raymond  stood  completely  neuter; 
And  how  she  gave  to  all  the  same  rejection. 

For  being  serious,  or  for  being  funny. 

For  want  of  genius,  or  for  want  of  money; — 

zxni. 

And  how  the  father  of  this  matchless  daughter, 
Who  for  long  years  had  been  a  great  dragooner, 

Found  Fate  as  fickle  as  old  Horace  thought  her, 
Which  many  soldiers  find  a  great  deal  sooner; 

How  he  was  grounded  in  some  shallow  water, 
And  taken  prisoner  by  a  pirate  schooner; 

And  how  the  Bey  of  Tunis  made  a  slave  of  him, 

And  swore  one  day  the  sea  should  bo  the  graye 
of  liim ; — 
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XXIV. 

And  how  poor  Blanch,  when  that  sad  tale  was 
told  her, 

Speechless  and  senseless,  fell  upon  her  face ; 
And  how  'twas  all  two  knights  could  do  to  hold 
her; 

And  how,  at  last,  slie  took  her  writing-case, 
And  wrote,  before  she  was  a  minute  older. 

To  pray  that  she  might  fill  her  father's  place, 
Suggesting  that  a  maiden,  young  and  handsome, 
Was  more  than  worth  an  ugly  old  man's  ransom  ; 

XXV. 

And  how  the  Bey  behaved  himself  correctly, 
Knowing  such  beauty  was  not  for  a  Bey ; 

And  how  he  shipped  her,  very  circumspectly, 
A  present  for  the  Sultan's  own  serai ; 

And  how  the  Sultan  fell  in  love  directlv ; 
And  how  he  begged  her,  one  fine  sunmier's 
day, 

To  calm  her  passion,  and  assuage  her  grief, 

And  share  his  throne,  his  bed,  and  his  belief; — 

XXVI. 

And  how  she  told  him  his  proposals  shocked  her. 
Crescent  and  crown  heroically  spurning ; 

And  how  she  reasoned  with  a  Turkish  doctor ; 
And  how  the  Muftis  marvelled  at  her  learning : 

And  how  the  Vizier  in  a  dungeon  locked  her ; 
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And  how  three  Paohas  recommended  huming; 
And  how,  in  spite  of  all  their  inhumanity, 
She  kept  her  diaracter  and  Ohristianity ; — 

xxvn. 

How  she  escaped  by  preaching  to  her  jailer; 

How  Selim  tore  hb  beard  and  wore  his  willow ; 
Hoii/'she  put  on  the  trousers  of  a  sailor ; 

How  Zephyr  kindly  helped  her  o'er  the  billow ; 
How  all  her  friends  were  very  glad  to  hail  her; 

How  she  was  married  now  to  Don  Pedrillo ; 
And  how  she  showed,  by  every  look  and  action. 
She  loved  her  lord  and  master  to  distraction. 

XXVIII. 

Such  was  the  tale ; — a  tale  to  make  men  weep, 
Yet  half  the  guests  were  laughing  in  their 
sleeve ; 

Some  fell  a-fighting,  others  fell  asleep, 
The  wild  took  bumpers,  and  the  wise  took 
leave ; 

But  oh,  the  trance,  so  passionate  and  deep, 
In  which  Sir  Lidian  sate  I — you  might  believe 

From  his  short  breathing,  and  his  gushing  tears, 

His  very  soul  was  listening,  not  his  ears. 

XXIX. 

Oh,  what  a  treasure  all  such  listeners  are  I 
He  longed  to  praise,  but  held  his  tongue  to 
wonder. 
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Rapt  as  a  cornet  ere  his  maiden  war, 
Dumb  as  a  schoolboy  when  he  doubts  a  blun- 
der, 

Pale  as  a  culprit  at  the  fatal  bar, 
Faint  as  a  lady  in  a  storm  of  thunder, 

And  wild  of  heart,  as  I  sometimes  have  been, 

When  you  were  singing,  silver-toned  Adine ! — 

XXX. 

Queen  of  enchanting  sounds,  at  whose  sweet  will 
The  spirit  sinks  and  rises,  glows  and  shivers, 

Your  voice  is  now  for  dearer  friends ;  but  still 
In  my  lone  heart  its  every  echo  quivers, 

A  viewless  melody  I — no  purer  thrill 

Do  fairies  wake  from  tlieir  own  i:r()v<?s  and 
rivers, 

When  they  would  fling  on  minstrels'  dreams  hy 
night 

Some  bounteous  vision  of  intense  delight. 

xxxr. 

You^^e  very  often  asked  me  for  a  song ; 

I've  very  often  promised  to  bestow  it ; 
But  when  my  admiration  is  most  strong, 

Pm  frequently  the  least  disposed  to  show  it ; 
However,  here  I  swear  that  I  have  long 

Sighed  to  be  styled  your  four-and-tweutieth 
poet, 
And  that  your  voice  is  richer  far  to  me. 
Than  a  fat  client's,  five  years  hent^e,  will  be. — 
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xxxn. 

But  all  this  time  Sir  Gny  was  in  his  glorj; 

H^was  not  used  to  be  respected  so; 
For  though  he  once  was  matchless  at  a  story, 

Age  chills  the  tongne,  and  checks  the  hn- 
monr's  flow ; 
His  talk  grew  tedions  as  his  hairs  grew  hoary ; 

And  coxcombs  stopped  his — **  Fifty  years  ago," 
With  questions  of  their  hawking,  honting,  baiting^ 
Or — "Fair  Sir  Gny,  the  hypocras  is  waiting.^' 

Txxni. 

Hence,  when  he  saw  in  what  a  mute  abstraction 
His  youthful  host  to  his  romance  attended, 

He  took  unusual  pains  with  every  fraction, 
Kept  his  denouement  artfully  suspended ; 

Grew  quite  theatrical  in  tone  and  action, 
And  went  away  as  soon  as  he  had  ended. 

Supported  to  his  palfrey  by  a  vassal, 

Half  drunk  with  vanity,  and  half  with  wassail. 

XXXIV. 

The  guests  are  gone  I  within  that  lofty  hall 
No  boastful  baron  curls  his  wet  mustaches; 

The  wreaths  of  flowers  are  withered  on  the  wall. 
The  logs  upon  tlie  eartli  are  dust  and  ashes ; 

Where  late  some  lover  pledged   his  amorous 
thrall, 
The  wine-cup  stands  inverted ;  and  the  flashes 
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Fromtoroh  and  tapero'er  the  bright  floor  Uirowr 
Fiill  fuiiit  and  rare  I — Sir  Lidian  ia  alone. 


Alone  J^OIi,  no  I  the  I.«dy  and  her  grienng 
Too  trnly,  deeply,  on  lii»  noul  are  wrouglit ; 

She  hfts  Liecome  to  huu  hi^  heart's  (Kinuuiviug, 
Tbo  rerj  esseQQO  of  the  love  he  soaglit, 

A  present  hope,  a  passionate  believing, 
A  sleepless  visioD,  an  embodied  thought; 

Not  fancy  quite,  nor  quite  materiality, 

To(i  clear  for  dream,  too  lovely  for  reality. 


Hark!  the  wind  wIiisUbb  through  the  grove  uf 

TlK'LadyBlanohbcueuth  their  shade  reposes: 
Lo !  tlio  dark  tapestry  in  the  torclilight  stirs ; — 

The  Lady  Blanch  beueitth  the  eurtuin  dozes: 
Ue  gazes  on  Lis  piotured  ancestors, 

And  even  ihsrc,  the  uncieut  lips  and  noaea 
Reuoll,  with  most  ustouishmg  notiiity, 
Tlie  Lady  BIouoli,  her  ofaai'ins  anil  Iier  captivity. 

And  now  she  looks  into  lil-<  -lnTiil.'r.mii  i 

And  now  she  triHos  n  i:  i 
Ht'  speuksto  hor — aaoii  I. 

Ue   kneels  to   tiw, — iii'  ^    i 
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Ooining  all  eloquence  of  smiles  and  sighs, 
Wearing  by   turns  a  thousand   forms   and 


Beauteous  in  all! — alone? — ^in  bliss  or  pain, 
Sir  Lidian  ne'er  will  be  alone  again  I 

xxxYin. 

Poor  youth  I  the  chamber  now  was  wrc^ped  in 
gloom, 

The  servants  all  had  gone  to  rest;  but  still  he 
Wandered  in  silence  up  and  down  the  room, 

Forgetting  that  the  morning  would  be  chillj; 
Tossing  about  his  mantle  and  his  plume, 

And  looking  very  sad,  and  very  silly ; 
At  last  he  snatched  his  harp,  and  stopped  his 

tread, 
And  warbled  thus  before  he  went  to  bed : — 

"  0  Love  I  0  beauteous  Love  I 

Thy  home  is  made  for  all  sweet  things, 
A  dwelling  for  thine  own  soft  dove 

And  souls  as  spotless  as  her  wings ; 
There  summer  ceases  never : 
The  trees  are  rich  with  luscious  fruits, 

The  bowers  are  full  of  joyous  throngs. 
And  gales  that  come  from  Heaven's  own  lutes 

And  rivulets  whose  streams  are  songs 
Go  murmuring  on  forever! 

Vol.  L— 18 
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"  0  Love  I  O  wretched  Love  I 

Thy  home  is  made  for  bitter  oare ; 
And  sounds  are  in  thy  myrtle-grove 

Of  late  repentance,  long  despair, 
Of  feigning  and  forsaking : 
Thy  banqnet  is  the  donbt  and  fear 

That  come,  we  know  not  whence  or  why, 
The  smile  that  hardly  masks  a  tear. 

The  laughter  that  is  half  a  sigh. 

The  heart  that  jests  in  breaking ! 

"  O  Love  I  0  faithless  Love  I 

Thy  home  is  like  the  roving  star. 
Which  seems  so  fair,  so  far  above 

The  world  where  woes  and  sorrows  are ; 
But  conld  we  wander  thither. 
There's  nothing  but  another  earth. 

As  dark  and  restless  as  our  own, 
Where  Misery  is  child  of  Mirth, 

And  every  heart  is  born  to  groan. 
And  every  flower  to  wither  I" 

(IBM.) 
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MY   FIRST   FOLLY. 

8TANZAB   WHi'ri'JCN  AT  MIDBIOHT. 

Pbettt  Coquette,  the  oeiueless  play 

Of  thine  unstudied  wit, 
And  thy  dark  eye's  remembered  ray 

By  buoyant  fancy  lit, 
And  thy  young  forehead's  dear  expanse, 
Where  the  locks  slept,  as  through  the  dance, 

Dreamlike,  I  saw  thee  flit. 
Are  far  too  warm  and  far  too  fair 
To  mix  with  aught  of  earthly  care ; 
But  the  vision  shall  come  when  my  day  is  done, 
A  frail  and  a  fair  and  a  fleeting  one  I 

And  if  the  many  boldly  gaze 

On  that  bright  brow  of  thine. 
And  if  thine  eye's  undying  rays 

On  countless  coxcombs  shine, 
And  if  thy  wit  flings  out  its  mirth, 
Which  echoes  more  of  air  than  earth, 

For  other  ears  than  mine, 
I  hoed  not  this ;  ye  are  fickle  things. 
And  I  like  your  very  wanderings ; 
I  gaze,  and  if  thousands  share  the  bliss, 
Pretty  capricious !  I  heed  not  this. 
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In  sooth  I  am  a  wayward  youth, 

As  fickle  as  the  sea, 
And  very  apt  to  speak  the  truth, 

Unpleasing  though  it  be. 
I  am  no  lover;  yet  as  long 
As  I  have  heart  for  jest  or  song, 

An  image,  Sweet,  of  thee, 
Locked  in  my  heart's  remotest  treasures, 
Shall  over  be  one  of  its  hoarded  pleasures  ,- 
This  from  tlie  scoffer  thou  hast  won. 
And  more  than  this  he  gives  to  none. 

(20th  December,  1821.) 


A    SHOOTING    STAR. 

"  An  ignis  fatuoa  gleam  of  love." — Byron. 

A  Shooting  Star  I — the  dim  blue  night 

Gleamed  where  the  wanderer  went, 
For  it  flung  a  stream  of  gushing  light 

Around  its  bright  ascent. 
I  saw  it  fade  I — in  cold  and  cloud 

The  young  light  fleeted  by, 
And  the  shrill  night-wind  whistled  loud. 
As  Darkness  spread  her  solemn  shroud 

Over  the  midnight  sky. 
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Thou  Maiden  of  the  secret  spell, 
Star  of  the  soul,  farewell,  farewell  I 
E'en  such  has  been  thy  lovely  light, 
So  calmly  keen,  so  coldly  bright ; 
A  meteor,  seen  and  worshipped  only 
To  leave  a  lonely  heart  more  lonely. 
The  Star  hath  set  I — the  spell  is  broken ; 
And  thou  hast  left  behind  no  token — 
No  token,  lovely  one,  to  me, 
Of  what  thou  art,  or  art  to  be ; 
Except  one  dear  and  cherislied  thought, 
In  Memory's  sunless  caverns  wrought. 
One  moonlight  vision,  one  sweet  shade, 
Quick  to  appear,  and  slow  to  fade, 
A  warm  and  silent  recollection. 
The  fancy's  dream,  the  heart's  affection. 

Bright  be  thy  lot  in  other  years  ! — 

Fill  high  the  cup  of  wine; 
In  all  the  pain  of  hopes  and  fears 
I  will  not  bathe  with  any  tears 

That  laughing  love  of  thine. 
Yet  often  in  my  waking  slumbers 
Thy  voice  shall  speak  its  magic  numbers, 
And  I  sliall  think  on  that  dark  brow 
On  which  iny  fancy  gazes  now, 
And  sit  in  revery  lone  and  long 
To  muse  on  that  Italian  song. 
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And  thoa,  perhaps,  in  happier  times, 
And  fairer  scenes,  and  warmer  climes. 
Wilt  think  of  one  who  would  not  dim 
With  aught  of  care  that  wit  and  whim, 
Of  one  who  oft,  in  other  years, 

Fills  high  the  cup  of  wine, 
Because,  in  all  his  hopes  and  fears. 
He  will  not  hathe  with  any  tears 

That  laughing  love  of  thine  1 

(MABOHl5,182a.) 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN   FOB   A    FRIEND. 

Bliss  to  those  that  love  thee  I 

Bliss  to  those  thou  lovost  I 
May  Heaven  smile  above  thee 

Wheresoe'er  thou  rovest  I 
May  no  storm  come  nigh  thee 

On  the  tumbling  ocean  I 
May  the  green  wave  ripple  by  thee 

With  a  lulling  motion  I 

The  wild  voice  of  thy  laughter 
Hath  fleeted  from  before  me. 
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Bat  an  echo  lingers  after, 

Flinging  magic  o'er  me ! 
Thy  fair  smile  is  not  beaming 

Its  young  mirth  aronnd  me, 
But  I  dote  npon  it,  dreaming, 

When  the  spell  hath  bound  me. 

I  cannot  see  or  hear  thee, 

Dearest  of  Earth's  daughters ; 
But  my  soul  is  ever  near  thee, 

On  the  quiet  waters. 
Bliss  to  those  that  love  thee  I 

Bliss  to  those  thou  lovestl 
And  may  Heaven  smile  above  thee 

Wheresoever  thou  rovesti 


(1622.) 


UINCOXNUE. 


Many  a  beaming  brow  I've  known^ 

And  many  a  dazzling  eye. 
And  I've  listened  to  many  a  melting  tone 

In  magic  fleeting  by ; 
And  mine  was  never  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  yet  my  heart  hath  given  to  none 

Tlie  tribute  of  a  sigh ; 
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For  Fancj'8  wild  and  witching  mirth  ■ 
Was  dearor  than  might  I  fo'ind  on  earth, 
And  the  fjureat  forma  I  ever  know 
Were  far  less  fair  than — L'lnconnnol 

llany  an  070  that  once  was  brlg}it 

Ib  dark  to-day  in  gioorn ! 
Many  a  voioo  tliat  once  was  liglit 

Is  silent  in  the  tomb ; 
Manj  a  flower  that  once  was  digbt 
In  beauty's  most  entrancing  might 

Hath  faded  in  its  bloom ; 
But  she  is  still  as  fair  and  gay 
Ab  if  Bhe  had  sprung  to  life  to-day ; 
A  ceaseless  tone  and  a  deathless  hoe 
Wild  Fancy  hnth  given  to — L'Inconniie, 

Many  an  eyo  of  piercing  jot 

Ilatb  only  gleamed  to  grieve  me; 
Ifiiny  a  fairy  form  IVe  met, 

Bnt  none  have  wept  to  leave  me ; 
When  all  forsake,  and  all  forget. 
One  pleasant  dream  shall  haunt  me  yet, 

One  hope  shall  not  deceive  me : 
For  oh,  when  all  bende  is  past, 
Fancy  is  found  onr  friend  at  last, 
And  the  faith  is  firm  and  the  love  is  trne 
Which  are  vowed  bj  the  lips  of  L'lncoDnue ' 


fjulce  be  thinx. 
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PEACE  BE  THINE. 

When  Sorrow  moyes  with  silent  tread 
Aronnd  some  mortars  buried  dust^ 

And  muses  on  the  mouldering  dead 
Who  sleep  beneath  their  crumbling  bust, 

Though  all  unheard  and  all  unknown 

The  name  on  that  sepulchral  stone, 
She  looks  on  its  recording  line, 
And  whispers  kindly,  "Peace  be  thine !'' 


0  Lady  I  me  thou  knowest  not, 

And  what  I  am,  or  am  to  be ; 
The  pain  and  pleasure  of  my  lot 

Are  naught,  and  must  be  naught,  to  thee ; 
Thou  seest  not  my  hopes  and  fears; 
Yet  thou  perhaps,  in  other  years, 

Wilt  look  on  this  recording  line. 

And  whisper  kindly,  "Peace  be  thine!*' 
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TO . 

I. 
I. 

We  met  but  in  one  giddy  dance, 

Good-night  joined  hands  with  greeting; 
And  twenty  thousand  tkings  may  chance 

Before  our  second  meeting : 
For  oh,  I  have  been  often  told 

That  all  the  world  grows  older, 
And  hearts  and  hopes,  to-day  so  cold. 

To-morrow  must  be  colder 

II. 

If  I  have  never  touched  the  string 

Beneath  your  chamber,  dear  one. 
And  never  said  one  civil  thing 

When  you  were  by  to  hear  one, — 
If  I  have  made  no  rhymes,  about 

Those  looks  which  conquer  Stoics, 
And  heard  those  angel-tones,  without 

One  fit  of  fair  heroics, — 

ni. 

Yet  do  not,  though  the  world's  cold  school 
Some  bitter  truths  has  taught  me. 
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Oh,  do  not  deem  me  quite  the  fool 
Which  wiser  friends  have  thought  me  I 

There  is  one  charm  I  still  could  feel, 
If  no  one  laughed  at  feeling ; 

One  dream  my  lute  could  still  reveal, — 
If  it  were  worth  revealing. 

rv. 

But  Folly  little  cares  what  name 

Of  friend  or  foe  she  handles, 
When  merriment  directs  the  game. 

And  midnight  dims  the  candles ; 
I  know  that  Folly's  breath  is  weak, 

And  would  not  stir  a  feather ; 
But  yet  I  would  not  have  her  speak 

Your  name  and  mine  together. 

V. 

Oh,  no  I  this  life  is  dark  and  bright, 

Half  rapture  and  half  sorrow  ; 
My  heart  is  very  full  to-night. 

My  cup  shall  be  to-morrow ; 
But  they  shall  never  know  from  me. 

On  any  one  condition, 
Whoso  health  made  bright  my  Burgundy^ 

Whose  beauty  was  my  vision  I 
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TO 


TO 


n. 


I. 


As  o'er  the  deep  the  seaman  roves 

With  cloud  and  storm  above  him, 
Far,  far  from  all  the  smiles  he  lovea, 

And  all  the  hearts  that  love  him, 
'Tis  sweet  to  find  some  friendly  mast 

O'er  that  same  ocean  sailing, 
And  listen  in  the  hollow  blast 

To  hear  the  pilot's  hailing. 

II. 

On  rolls  the  sea  I  and  brief  the  bliss, 

And  farewell  follows  greeting ; 
On  rolls  the  sea !  one  hour  is  his 

For  parting  and  for  meeting ; 
And  who  shall  tell,  on  sea  or  shore, 

In  sorrow  or  in  laughter, 
If  he  shall  see  that  vessel  more, 

Or  hear  that  voice  hereafter  ? 


III. 


And  thus,  as  on  through  shine  and  shower 
My  fickle  shallop  dances, 
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And  trembles  at  all  storms  that  lower, 

And  conrts  all  snmmer  glances, 
'Tis  very  sweety  when  thoughts  oppress 

And  follies  fail  to  cheer  me, 
To  find  some  looks  of  loveliness, 

Some  tones  of  kindness,  near  me. 

IV. 

And  yet  I  feel,  while  hearts  are  gay, 

And  smiles  are  bright  around  me, 
That  those  who  greet  me  on  my  way 

Must  leave  me  as  they  found  me, — 
To  rove  again,  as  erst  I  roved, 

Through  winter  and  rough  weather, 
And  tliink  of  all  the  friends  I  loved. 

But  loved  and  lost  together : 

V. 

And  scenes  and  smiles,  so  pure  and  glad, 

Arc  found  and  worshij^ped  only 
To  make  our  sadness  seem  more  sad. 

Our  loneliness  more  lonely; — 
It  matters  not  I  a  pleasant  dream 

At  best  can  be  but  dreaming ; 
And  if  the  true  may  never  beam. 

Oh  I  who  would  slight  the  seeming  ? 

VT. 

And  o'er  the  world  my  foot  may  roam, 
Through  foreign  griefs  and  pleasures. 


And  uUier  climes  lauj  be  laj  borne, 
Anil  other  bearta  my  truaaarea ; 

But  in  the  mist  of  memory 
Slioll  time  and  space  be  cheated. 

And  tbow  kind  looks  revived  shall  bb, 
And  those  soft  tones  repeated  1 


Selieve,— if  e'er  this  riiyine  recall 

One  thoagbt  of  liim  who  frnmea  it, — 
Believe  him  one  who  brings  bis  nil 

Where  Lore  or  Friendship  claims  it ; 
Though  cold  the  «nrfaoe  of  bia  heart. 

There's  wsrmtb  beneath  the  embers; 
Etrt  all  \t  hopes,  it  would  Dot  part 

With  c-aght  thftt  tt  remembers  I 


0  LuDY,  when  I  mntely  gazo 

On  eyes,  whose  obaatened  splendoQi 
Forbids  the  flatterer's  wanton  pruse, 

And  makes  the  Cynic  tender. 
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Believe  not  that  my  gaze  that  night 

Has  nothing,  Lady,  in  it, 
Beyond  one  vision  of  delight, 

The  rapture  of  one  minnte. 

n. 

And,  Lady,  when  my  ear  has  heard 

That  voice,  whose  natural  gladness 
Has  caught  from  Heaven,  like  some  sweet  hii*d, 

Its  tone  of  sainted  sadness, 
Believe  not  that  those  uttered  words 

In  the  far  winds  have  fleeted. 
Like  echoes  from  my  own  poor  chords, 

Uncherished,  unrepeated. 

ni. 
Within  the  soul,  where  Memory  shrouds 

Whatever  has  bloomed  and  faded, 
And  consecrates  the  very  clouds 

By  which  her  cells  are  shaded, 
Re-echoed  from  unnoticed  strings, 

Traced  by  an  unseen  finger. 
Amid  all  holy  thoughts  and  things 

Those  smiles,  those  words,  will  linger ! 

rv. 
The  present  is  a  narrow  cave, 

With  gloomy  walls  to  bound  it ; 
The  future  is  a  pathless  wave 

With  darkness  all  around  it ; 
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Bat  I  did  fill  the  shadowy  past, 
As  Life  was  loitering  through  it, 

With  many  a  shape  which  beams  at  last» 
As  bright  as  Boyhood  knew  it. 

Those  shapes  are  viewless  to  the  eye, 

But  still  the  heart  enjoys  them; 
And  Fancy  can  their  hues  supply 

As  fast  as  Time  destroys  them  ; 
Until  the  past,  with  all  its  dreams 

Of  love,  and  light,  and  glory, 
Is  fairer  than  the  future  seems 

In  fabling  Mecca's  story. 

VL 

And  though  I  weep,  as  I  repair 

Some  bitter  recollection 
Of  bootless  labour,  baiBed  prayer. 

Scorned  passion,  crushed  affection, 
Yet  I  would  never  give  away 

One  tear  of  such  rare  sorrow 
For  all  I  have  of  bliss  to-day, 

Or  alll  hope  to-morrow. 

vn. 
Lady,  if  I  would  e'er  renew. 

When  Care's  cold  night  has  bound  me, 
The  brightest  morn  that  ever  threw 

Its  youthful  radiance  round  me, 
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Or  deck  with  bloom,  when  Hope  is  bare, 
And  Pleasure's  wreaths  are  sorest, 

Of  all  dead  flowers,  so  dear  and  fair, 
The  fairest  and  the  dearest, — 

If,  when  my  lute  in  other  days 

Is  silent  or  unheeded, 
I  would  revive  one  voice,  whose  praise 

TTas  all  the  fame  it  needed, — 
If,  wljen  faise  Friendship  has  betrayed 

Or  fickle  Love  deceived  me, 
My  heart  would  cling  to  one  soft  shade 

TVhicli  could  not  so  have  grieved  me,— 

IX. 

In  bower  or  banquet,  heath  or  hill, 

The  form  I  seek  will  glisten ; 
Again  the  liquid  voice  will  thrill. 

The  fair  face  bend  to  listen : 
But  whatsoe'er  the  hour  or  place, 

No  bribe  or  prayer  shall  win  me 
To  say  whose  voice,  or  form,  or  face 

That  spell  awoke  within  me  I 

Vol,  I.^lf 
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THB  POSTBAir. 


THE   PORTRAIT, 

Oh,  yes  I  these  lips  are  very  fair, 

Half  lifted  to  the  sky, 
As  if  they  breathed  an  angel's  prayer 

Mixed  with  a  mortal's  sigh ; 
But  theirs  is  not  the  song  that  flings 
O'er  evening's  still  imaginings 

Its  cherished  witchery ; 
No,  these  are  not  the  lips  whose  tone 
Sad  Memory  has  made  her  own. 

And  these  long  curls  of  dazzling  brown 

In  many  a  fairy  wreath 
Float  brightly,  beautifully,  down 

Upon  the  brow  beneath ; 
But  these  are  not  the  locks  of  jet 
For  which  I  sought  the  violet 

On  that  remembered  heath ; 
No,  these  are  not  the  locks  that  gleam 
Around  mo  in  my  moonlight  dream. 


And  these  blue  eyes — a  very  saint 
Might  envy  their  pure  rays — 

Are  such  as  limners  learn  to  paint, 
And  poets  long  to  praise ; 


TO 
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Bat  theirs  is  not  the  speaking  glance 
On  which,  in  all  its  yonng  romance, 

My  spirit  loves  to  gaze ; 
No,  these  are  not  the  eyes  that  shine, 
Like  never-setting  stars,  on  mine. 

By  those  sweet  songs  I  hear  to-night, 

Those  black  locks  on  the  brow. 
And  those  dark  eyes,  whose  living  light 

Is  beaming  o'er  me  now, 
I  worship  naught  but  what  thou  art  1 
Let  all  that  was — decay — depart, 

I  care  not  whon  or  how ; 
And  fairer  far  these  hues  may  be, — 
They  seem  not  lialf  so  fair  to  me  I 

(182&) 


TO 


I. 


Still  is  the  earth,  and  still  the  sky ; 

The  midnight  moon  is  fleeting  by ; 

And  all  the  world  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 

But  the  hearts  that  love,  and  the  eyes  that  weep. 
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TO 


u. 


And  now  is  the  time  to  kiss  the  flowers 
Which  shun  the  sunbeam's  busy  hours ; 
For  the  book  is  shut,  and  the  mind  is  free 
To  gaze  on  them,  and  to  think  of  thee. 


III. 


"Witiiered  they  are  and  pale  in  sooth ; 
So  are  the  radiant  hopes  of  youth ; 
But  Love  can  give  with  a  single  breath 
Bloom  to  languor,  and  life  to  death. 


IV. 


Though  I  must  greet  thee  with  a  tone 
As  calm  to-morrow  as  thine  own, 
Ohl  Fancy's  vision^  Passion's  vow, 
May  be  told  in  stillness  and  darkness  now  I 


V. 


For  the  veil  from  the  soul  is  rent  away 
Which  it  wore  in  the  glare  of  gaudy  day ; 
And  more,  much  more,  the  heart  may  feel 
Than  the  pen  may  write  or  the  lip  reveal. 


VI. 


Why  can  I  not  forego— forget 

That  ever  I  loved  thee — that  ever  we  met  ? 

There  is  not  a  single  link  or  sign 

To  blend  my  lot  in  the  world  with  thine : 


TO 
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VIT. 


I  know  not  the  scenes  where  thou  hast  roved, 
I  see  not  the  faces  which  thou  hast  loved, — 
Thou  art  to  me  as  a  pleasant  dream 
Of  a  boat  that  sails  on  a  distant  stream. 


VIII. 

Thou  smilest!  I  am  glad  the  while, 

15iit  I  share  not  the  joy  that  bids  thee  smile ; 

Thou  grievest !  when  thy  grief  is  deepest, 

I  weep,  but  I  know  not  for  whom  thou  weepest. 

IX. 

I  would  change  life's  Spring  for  his  roughest 

weather, 
If  we  might  bear  the  storm  together ; 
And  give  my  hopes  for  half  thy  fears, 
And  sell  my  smiles  for  half  thy  tears. 


X. 


Give  me  one  common  bliss  or  woe, 
One  common  friend,  one  common  foe. 
On  the  earth  below,  or  the  clouds  above. 
One  thing  we  both  may  loathe,  or  love. 


XI. 


It  mav  not  be ;  but  vet — but  vet 
Oh,  deem  not  I  can  e'er  forget! 
For  fondness  such  as  mine  supplies 
The  svmpathv  which  Fate  denies : 
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TO 


xn. 


And  all  mj  feelings,  well  thou  knowest, 
Gk)  with  tliee,  Lady,  where'er  thou  goeat ; 
And  my  wayward  spirit  bows  to  thee, 
Its  first  and  last  idolatry  1 


TO 


I. 


In  such  a  time  as  this,  when  every  lieart  is  light, 

And  greetings  sound  more  welcome,  and  faces 
smile  more  bright, 

Oh,  how  wearily — how  wearily  my  spirit  wan- 
ders back 

Among  the  faded  joys  that  lie  on  Memory's 
ruined  track  1 

Where  art  thou,  best  and  fairest?  I  call  to  theo 
in  vain ; 

And  thou  art  lone  and  distant  far,  in  sickness 
and  in  pain  I 


n. 


Beloved  one,  if  anguish  would  fall  where  fall  it 

may, 
If  sorrow  could  be  won  by  gifts  to  barter  prey 

for  prey. 
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There  is  an  arm  would  wither,  so  thine  revired 

might  be ; 
A  lip  which  wonld  be  still  and  mntei  to  make 

thy  mnsic  free ; 
An  eye  which  would  forget  to  wake,  to  bid  thy 

morning  shine ; 
A  heart  whose  very  strings  wonld  break,  to  steal 

one  pang  from  thine. 

m. 

If  this  be  all  too  wild  a  wish,  it  were  an  hnmbler 

prayer 
That  I  might  sit  beside  thy  conch,  watching  and 

weeping  there ; 
Alas,  that  grief  shoald  sever  the  hearts  it  most 

endears, — 
That  friends  who  have  been  joined  in  smiles,  are 

parted  in  their  tears, — 
That  when  there^s  danger  in  the  path,  or  poison 

in  the  bowl. 
Unloving  hands  must  minister,  unloving  lips 

console  I 

IV. 

Yet  in  the  twilight  hour,  when  all  our  hopes 

seem  true. 
And  Fancy's  wild  imaginings  take  living  form 

and  hue, 
I  linger,  and  thou  ohidest  not,  beside  thy  lonely 

bed. 
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And  do  thy  biddings,  dearest,  with   »low  and 

noiseless  tread, 
And  tremble  all  the  while  at  the  feeblest  wind 

that  blows. 
As  if  indeed  its  idle  breath  were  breaking  thy 

repose. 

V. 

To  kiss  thine  eyelids,  when  they  droop  with 

heaviness  and  pain, 
To  pour  sad  tears  upon  thy  hand,  the  heart's 

most  precious  rain, 
To  mark  the  changing  colour  as  it  flits  across  thy 

cheek. 
To  feel  thy  very  wishes  ere  the  feverish  lip  can 

speak. 
To  listen  for  the  weakest  word,  watch  for  the 

lightest  token. 
Oh  bliss,  that  such  a  dream  should  be !  oh  pain, 

that  it  is  broken  I 

TI. 

Farewell,  my  best  beloved;  beloved,  fare  thee 

well  I 
I  may  not  mourn  where  thou  dost  weep,  nor  be 

where  thou  dost  dwell ; 
But  when  the  friend  I  trusted  all  coldlv  turns 

away, 
When  the   warmest  feelings  wither,   and  the 

dearest  hopes  decay, 
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To  thee — to  thee — thou  knowest,  whate'er  my 

lot  m&j  be, 
For  comfort  and  for  happiness,  my  spirit  turns 

to  thee. 


THE   PARTING. 

"  Alia  prigione  antica 
Qaeir  angellin  rltnrna 
Ancorch^  mano  arnica 

Qli  abbia  disciolto  11  pl^"" 

MetuaUttsia, 

I. 

Farewell  ; — I  will  not  now 

The  wasted  theme  renew ; 
No  cloud  upon  my  cheek  or  brow 

Shall  wake  one  pang  for  you ; 
But  here,  unseen,  unheard, 

Ere  evening's  shadows  fly, 
I  will  but  say  that  one  weak  word, 

And  pass  unwelconicd  by. 

u. 

Farewell ; — but  it  is  strange, 
As  round  your  towers  I  roam. 

To  think  how  desolate  a  change 
Has  come  o'er  heart  and  homo ; 
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Where  stranger-minstrels  throng, 
Where  harsher  harps  are  cherished, 

The  very  memory  of  my  song 
Is,  like  its  echo,  perished. 

in. 

The  hird  your  gold  has  brought 

From  its  own  Orient  bowers, 
Where  every  wandering  wind  is  frauglit 

With  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers, 
Will  never  murmur  more 

A  note  so  clear  and  high 
As  that  which  he  was  wont  to  pour 

Beneath  his  native  sky. 

IV. 

Yet  'twere  a  cruel  thing. 

If  Pity's  tears  and  sighs 
Oould  give  the  breezes  to  his  wing. 

The  daylight  to  his  eyes ; 
His  vision  is  the  night. 

His  home  the  prison,  now. 
He  could  not  look  upon  the  light, 

Nor  sleep  upon  the  bough. 

v. 
Lady,  when  first  your  mirth 

Hung  magic  o'er  my  way, 
Mine  was  the  gayest  soul  on  earth 

When  all  the  earth  was  gay ; 
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My  songs  were  full  of  joy, — 
You  might  have  let  them  flow  ; 

My  heart  was  every  woman's  toy, — 
You  might  have  left  it  so  I 

TI. 

But  now  to  send  me  hack 

To  faded  hopes  and  fears, 
To  hid  me  seek  again  the  track 

My  foot  has  left  for  years ; 
To  cancel  what  must  he, 

To  alter  what  has  been, — 
Ah  I  this  indeed  is  mockery 

Fit  for  a  Fairy  Queen  I 

VII. 

The  lip  that  was  so  gay 

More  dark  and  still  hath  grown  ; 
The  listless  lute  of  yesterday 

Ilath  learned  a  sadder  tone ; 
And  uttered  is  the  thought. 

And  written  is  the  vow  ; — 
You  might  have  left  this  charm  unwrought^ 

You  must  not  rend  it  now  I 

vm. 

V.'hcn  first  upon  my  lance 

I  saw  the  fair  sun  shine, 
I  courted  not  that  fairer  glance, — 

And  yet  it  turned  to  mine : 
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When  music's  rich  delight 
From  lips  so  lovely  came, 

I  looked  not  on  those  lips  that  night,- 
And  yet  they  breathed  my  name  I 

IX. 

When  our  last  words  were  broken 

By  passion's  bitter  tears, 
I  asked  not  the  recording  token 

Which  I  must  love  for  years ; 
And  when  between  us  lay 

Long  tracks  of  sand  and  sea, 
The  carrier-pigeon  went  his  way 

Unbegged,  unbought,  by  me. 

X. 

Farewell! — wlien  I  was  bound 

In  every  Beauty's  thrall, 
I  could  have  lightly  whispered  round 

That  little  word  to  all; 
And  now  that  I  am  cold. 

And  deemed  the  slave  of  none, 
I  marvel  how  my  lips  have  told 

That  little  word  to  one. 

XL 

Farewell ! — since  bliss  so  rare 
Hath  beamed  but  to  betray. 

It  will  be  long  ere  I  shall  wear 
The  smile  I  wore  to-day ; 


THB  LAST. 

And  dnoe  I  weep  not  here 
To  call  jon  false  and  vain, 

I  think  I  shall  not  shed  one  tear 
For  all  this  world  again  I 


S97 


THE  LAST. 

Bora.  4fam, 


It  is  the  lute,  the  same  poor  lute ; — 

Why  do  you  turn  away  ? 
To-morrow  let  its  chords  be  mute, 

But  they  must  sound  to-day. 
The  bark  is  manned,  the  seamen  throng 

Aroimd  the  creaking  most : 
Lady,  you  heard  my  first  love-song, — 
Hear  now  my  last  I 


II. 


Sigh  not  I — I  knew  the  star  must  set, 
I  knew  the  rose  must  fade ; 

And  if  I  never  can  forget, 
I  never  will  upbraid: 
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THE  LAST. 


T  would  not  have  you  aught  but  glatl. 

Where'er  my  lot  is  cast ; 
And  if  my  sad  words  make  you  sad, 
They  are  the  last ! 


ni. 

No  more,  no  more,  oh  I  never  more 

Will  look  or  tone  of  mine 
Bring  clouds  that  ivory  forehead  o'er, 

Or  dim  that  dark  eye's  shine ; 
Look  out,  dear  Lady,  from  your  tower ; 

The  wave  rolls  deep  and  vast: 
Oh,  would  to  God  this  bitter  hour 
Might  be  my  last ! 

IV. 

I  think  that  you  will  love  ine  still, 
Though  far  our  fates  may  be ; 

And  that  your  heart  will  fondly  thrill 
When  strangers  ask  of  me ; 

My  praise  will  be  your  proudest  theme 
When  these  dark  days  are  past : 

K  this  be  all  an  idle  dream, 
It  is  my  last ! 

V. 

And  now  let  one  kind  look  be  mine, 
And  clasp  this  slender  chain ; 

Fill  up  once  more  the  cup  of  wine, 
Put  on  my  ring  again ; 
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And  wreathe  this  wreath  around  your  head 

(Alas,  it  withers  fasti) 
And  whisper,  when  its  flowers  are  dead, 
"Itwastlielast!" 

VI, 

Thus  from  jonr  presence  forth  I  go, 

A  lost  and  lonely  man ; 
Heckless  alike  of  weal  or  woe, 

Heaven's  benison  or  ban : 
He  who  has  known  the  tempest's  worst. 

May  bare  him  to  the  blast ; 
Blame  not  these  tears ;  they  are  the  first,^ 
Are  they  the  last? 

'Ann.  2, 1829.) 


A  FAREWELL. 

"Hirf ipoK  >'{cic  *Atri6\    ip  vfiiy  ioKtt 
6  Tuty  $tuty  Tvpayyof  <if  rd  wdv^  6/iwf 
fiiatof  tlrat/ 

2S8CIL  Pronu  Vinet, 

They  told  me  thon  wilt  pass  again 

Across  the  echoing  wave; 
And,  thoDgh  thou  canst  not  break  the  chain, 

Thon  wilt  forget  the  slave. 
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Farewell,  farewell  I — thou  wilt  not  kno^' 
My  hopes  or  fears,  my  weal  or  woe, 

My  home — ^perhaps  my  grave ! 
Nor  think  nor  dream  of  the  sad  heart 
Whose  only  thought  and  dream  thou  art. 

The  goblet  went  untasted  by. 

Which  other  lips  caressed  ; 
And  joyless  seemed  the  revelry. 

And  impotent  the  jest : 
And  why?  for  it  was  very  long 
Since  thou  didst  prize  my  love  or  song, 

My  lot  was  all  unblest : 
I  cannot  now  be  more  forlorn, 
Nor  bear  aught  that  I  have  not  borne. 

We  might  not  meet ;  for  me  no  more 

Arose  that  melting  tone  ; 
The  eyes  which  colder  crowds  adore. 

Were  veiled  to  me  alone  : 
The  coxcomb's  prate,  the  ruffian's  lies, 
The  censures  of  the  sternly  wise. 

Between  our  hearts  were  thrown ; 
Deeper  and  wider  barriers  far. 
Than  any  waves  or  deserts  are. 

But  it  was  something  still  to  know 
Thy  dawn  and  dusk  were  mine, 

And  that  we  felt  the  same  breeze  blow, 
And  saw  the  same  star  shine : 
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And  still  the  shadowy  hope  was  rife 
rhat  once  in  this  waste  weary  life 
My  path  might  cross  with  thine, 
And  one  brief  gleam  of  beantj  bless 
Mj  spirit's  utter  loneliness. 

And  oil  in  crowds  I  might  rejoice 

To  hear  thy  uttered  name, 
Though  haply  from  an  unlcnown  voice 

The  welcome  echo  came : 
How  coldly  would  I  shape  reply, 
With  lingering  lip,  and  listless  eye. 

That  none  might  doubt  or  blame. 
Or  guess  that  idle  theme  could  be 
A  mine  of  after-thought  to  me  I 

Oh,  ne'er  again  I — thou  wilt  abide 

Where  brighter  skies  are  found, 
One  whom  thou  lovest  by  thy  side. 

Many  who  love  thee  round ; 
And  those  sweet  fairies,  with  their  wiles 
Of  mimic  frowns  and  happy  smiles, 

Around  thy  steps  will  bound : 
I  would  not  cloud  such  scene  and  lot 
For  all  my  aching  breast  hath  not. 

Yet,  if  thou  wilt  remember  one 

Who  never  can  forget, 
Whose  lonely  life  is  not  so  lone 

As  if  we  had  not  met, 
Vol.  I.— 20 
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Believe  that  in  the  frosty  sky 
Whereon  is  writ  his  destiny, 
Thy  light  is  lingering  yet, 
A  star  before  the  darkened  soul. 
To  guide,  and  gladden,  and  control. 

Be  mine  the  talk  of  men,  though  thou 

Wilt  never  hear  my  praise ; 
Be  mine  the  wreath,  though  for  my  brow 

Thou  wilt  not  twine  the  bays ; 
Be  mine  ambition's  proudest  scope, 
Though  fewer  smiles  than  were  my  hope 

Will  meet  my  longing  gaze. 
Though  in  my  triumph's  sunniest  thrill 
One  welcome  will  be  wanting  still. 

Perchance,  when  long,  long  years  are  o'er- 

I  care  not  how  they  flow — 
Some  note  of  me  to  that  far  shore 

Across  the  deep  may  go ; 
And  thou  wilt  read,  and  turn  to  hide 
The  conscious  blush  of  woman's  pride ; 

For  thou  alone  wilt  know 
What  spell  inspired  the  silent  toil 
Of  mid-day  sun  and  midnight  oil. 

And  this  is  little,  to  atone 

For  much  of  grief  and  wrong ; 

For  doubts  within  the  bosom  sown, 
Cares  checked  and  cherished  long. 
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BatitiBp&Btl  thj  bliss  or  pain 
]  shall  not  mar  or  make  again ; 

And,  Lady,  this  poor  song 
Is  echoing,  like  a  stranger's  knell, 
Sad,  bnt  unheeded  1 — so  farewell  1 


AN  EXCUSK 


Blame  not  the  Minstrel's  wayward  will : 

His  seal  has  slumbered  all  too  long ; 
He  has  no  pulse  for  passion's  thrill, 

No  lute  for  passion  ^s  song. 
Oh,  frown  not,  though  he  turns  away 

Unloved,  unloving,  even  from  thee. 
And  mars  with  idle  jests  the  lay 

Where  Beauty's  praise  should  be. 

If  he  should  bid  the  golden  string 

Be  vocal  to  a  loftier  theme, 
Sad  Memory  from  her  cell  would  bring 

The  fond  forbidden  dream ; 
The  dream  of  her,  whose  broken  chain 

Than  new-forged  bonds  is  far  more  dear ; 
Whose  name  he  may  not  speak  again, 

And  shudders  but  to  hear. 
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And  if  ho  breathes  Lovers  hopes  and  fears 

In  manj  a  soulless  idoPs  shrine, 
The  falsehoods  fit  for  volgar  ears 

Were  never  fit  for  thine. 
Take  back,  take  back  the  book  to-night: 

Thou  art  too  brightly — nobly  fair, 
For  hearts  so  worn  as  his  to  write 

Their  worthless  worship  there. 

(Febbuact  20,  1880.) 


SECOND   LOYE. 

**Uon  n'Aime  bien  qa'une  senle  fois:  o^cst  La  preinit^re.    Lee 
ftmours  qui  suivont  sont  moina  involontaires  r—Jxt  Bruyere^ 

How  shall  he  woo  her? — ^Let  him  stand 

Beside  her  as  she  sings, 
And  watch  that  fine  and  fairy  hand 

Flit  o'er  the  quivering  strings : 
And  let  him  tell  her  he  has  heard, 

Though  sweet  the  music  flow, 
A  voice  whose  every  whispered  word 

Was  sweeter,  long  ago. 

How  shall  ho  woo  her  ? — Let  him  gaze 
In  sad  and  silent  trance 
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On  those  bine  ejes,  whose  liquid  rajs 

Look  love  in  every  glance : 
And  let  him  tell  her,  eyes  more  bright, 

Though  bright  her  own  maj  beam, 
Will  fling  a  deeper  spell  to-night 

Upon  him  in  his  dream. 

How  shall  he  woo  her? — Let  him  try 

The  charms  of  olden  time, 
And  swear  by  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 

And  rave  in  prose  and  rhyme : 
And  let  him  tell  her,  when  he  bent 

His  knee  in  other  years. 
He  was  not  half  so  eloquent, — 

He  conld  not  speak  for  tears  I 

How  shall  he  woo  hor  ? — Let  him  bow 

Before  the  shrine  in  prayer; 
And  bid  the  priest  pronounce  the  vow 

That  hallows  passion  there : 
And  let  him  tell  her,  when  she  parts 

From  his  nnchidden  kiss, 
That  memory  to  many  hearts 

Is  dearer  far  than  bliss. 

Away,  away  I  the  chords  are  nmte, 

The  bond  is  rent  in  twain ; 
You  cannot  wake  that  silent  Inte, 

Nor  clasp  Uiose  links  again  ; 
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Love's  toil,  I  know,  is  little  cost, 
Love's  perjury  is  light  sin ; 

But  souls  that  lose  what  his  hath  lost,- 
Oh,  what  have  they  to  win  ? 


A   RETROSPECT. 

**  The  Lad7  of  his  lore,  oh,  she  was  changed, 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul  V— Byron. 

"Go  then,  white  in  thy  soul,  to  fill  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  Heaven." — Ford. 

I  KNEW  that  it  must  be ! 
Yea,  thou  art  changed — all  worshipped  as  thou 
art — 
.ourned  as  thou  shalt  be  I  sickness  of  the  heart 
Hath  done  its  work  on  thee  I 

Thy  dim  eyes  tell  a  tale- 


A  piteous  tale  of  vigils ;  and  the  trace 
Of  bitter  tears  is  on  thy  beauteous  face, — 
Beauteous,  and  yet  so  pale. 

Changed  Love  I — but  not  alone ! 
I  am  not  what  they  think  me ;  though  my  cheek 
Wear  but  its  last  year's  furrow,  though  I  speak 

Thus  in  my  natural  tone. 
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The  temple  of  mj  jonth 
Was  strong  in  moral  purpose ;  onoe  I  felt 
The  glory  of  Philosophy,  and  knelt 

In  the  pore  shrine  of  Truth. 

I  went  into  the  storm, 
And  mocked  the  hillows  of  the  tossing  sea : 
I  said  to  Fate,  ^  What  wilt  thou  do  to  me  ? 

I  have  not  harmed  a  worm  P' 

Vainly  the  heart  is  steeled 
In  Wisdom's  armour;  let  her  burn  her  books! 
I  look  upon  them  as  the  soldier  looks 

Upon  his  cloven  shield. 

Virtue  and  Virtue's  rest — 
How  have  thoy  perished  I  through  my  onward 

course 
Kepentance  dogs  my  footsteps :  blac^^  Bemorse 

Is  my  familiar  guest. 

The  glory  and  the  glow 
Of  the  world's  loveliness  have  passed  away; 
And  Fate  hath  little  to  inflict  to-day. 

And  nothiDg  to  bestow. 

Is  not  the  damning  line 
Of  guilt  and  grief  engraven  on  me  now  ? 
^d  the  fierce  passion  which  hath  scathed  tliy 
brow — 

Hath  it  not  blasted  mine  ? 
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No  matter !  I  will  turn 
To  the  straight  path  of  Duty ;  I  have  wrought 
At  last  my  wayward  spirit  to  be  taught 

What  it  hath  yet  to  learn. 

Labour  shall  be  my  lot : 
My  kindred  shall  be  joyful  in  my  praise ; 
And  Fame  shall  twine  for  me  iu  after-days 

A  wreath  I  covet  not : 

And,  if  I  cannot  make, 
Dearest,  thy  hope  my  hope,  thy  trust  my  trust, 
Yet  will  I  study  to  be  good  and  just 

And  blameless,  for  thy  sake. 

Thou  mayst  have  comfort  yet ! 
Whatever  the  source  from  which  tliose  waters 

glide. 
Thou  hast  found  healing  mercy  in  their  tide ; — 

Be  happy,  and  forget. 

Forget  me,  and  farewell ; 
But  say  not  that  in  me  new  hopes  and  fears. 
Or  absence,  or  the  lapse  of  gradual  years. 

Will  break  thy  memory's  spell : 

Indelibly,  within, 
All  I  have  lost  is  written ;  and  the  theme 
Which  Silence  whispers  to  my  thought  and  dream 

Is  sorrow  still, — and  sin. 

(1831.) 
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T£AOHnrO  HOW  POSTBT  IS  BEST  PAID    FOU. 
''Hon  Toglio  eento  KadV*— Italian  Song. 

On,  say  not  that  the  minstrePs  art, 

The  glorious  gift  of  verse, 
Though  his  hopes  decay,  thoogh  his  friend 
depart, 

Can  ever  he  a  cnrse ; 
Though  sorrow  reign  within  his  heart. 

And  poortith  hold  his  pnrse 

Say  not  his  toil  is  profitless ; 

Though  he  charm  no  rich  relation, 
The  Fairies  all  his  labours  bless 

With  such  remnnoratioii 
As  Mr.  Ilame  wonld  soon  confess 

Beyond  his  calculation. 

Annuities  and  Tliree  per  Gents., 

Little  cares  he  about  them ; 
And  Indian  bonds,  and  tithes,  and  rent .4, 

He  rambles  on  without  them ; 
But  love,  and  noble  sentimcuts. 

Oh  never  bid  him  doubt  them ! — 
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Ohilde  Florice  rose  from  his  humble  bed 
And  prayed,  as  a  good  youth  should ; 

And  forth  he  sped,  with  a  lightsome  tread, 
Into  the  neighbouring  wood ; 

He  knew  where  the  berries  were  ripe  and  red, 
And  where  the  old  oak  stood. 

And  as  he  lay  at  tlie  noou  of  day 

Beneath  the  ancient  tree, 
A  gray-haired  pilgrim  passed  that  way ; 

A  holy  man  was  he, 
And  he  was  wending  forth  to  pray 

At  a  shrine  in  a  for  countrie. 

Oh,  his  was  a  weary  wandering, 

And  a  song  or  two  might  cheer  him. 

The  pious  Childe  began  to  sing. 
As  the  ancient  man  drew  near  him  ; 

The  lark  was  mute  as  he  touched  the  string, 
And  the  thrush  said,  "Hear  him,  hear  him  1" 


He  sang  high  talcs  of  the  martyred  brave, 

Of  the  good,  and  pure,  and  just. 
Who  have  gone  into  the  silent  grave 

In  such  deep  faith  and  trust. 
That  the  hopes  and  thoughts  which  sain  and 
save 

Spring  from  their  buried  dust : 
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The  Mr  of  iaoe^  and  the  stont  of  limb, 
Heek  maids  and  grandsireB  hoar/, 

Who  have  song  on  the  cross  their  raptorons 
hymn, 
As  thej  passed  to  their  doom  of  glorj ; 

Their  radiant  fame  is  never  dim, 
Nor  their  names  erased  from  story. 

Time  spares  the  stone  where  sleep  the  dead 
With  angels  watching  ronnd  them ; 

The  monmer's  grief  is  comforted 
As  he  looks  on  the  chains  that  bound  them ; 

And  peace  is  shed  on  the  murderer's  head, 
And  he  kisses  the  thorns  that  crowned  them. 

Sach  tales  he  told ;  and  the  pilgrim  heard 

In  a  trance  of  voiceless  pleasure ; 
For  the  depths  of  his  inmost  sonl  were  stirred 

By  the  sad  and  solemn  measure : 
**I  give  thee  my  blessing,"  was  his  word, 

**  It  is  all  I  have  of  treasure !" — 

A  little  child  came  bounding  by  ; 

And  he,  in  a  fragrant  bower. 
Had  found  a  gorgeous  butterfly, 

Rare  spoil  for  a  nursery  dower, 
Wliich  with  fierce  step  and  eager  eyo 

He  chased  from  flower  to  flower. 
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"  Oouie  liitior,  come  liitlier,"  'gaa  Floriue  ciil  s 

And  the  nrcliin  left  his  i'na: 
Bo  from  the  hall  of  poor  Sir  Paul 

Retreats  tlio  baffled  dan ; 
So  Ellen  p&rts  from  the  village  bftll, 

Where  she  leitrcB  a  heart  half  won. 

Then  Florice  did  the  child  caresa. 

And  Bang  bis  sweetest  sotig» : 
Their  theme  was  of  the  gentloness 

Which  to  the  oonl  belongs, 
Etc  jel  it  knows  tlie  name  or  dress 

Of  bumoQ  rights  aud  wrongs; — 

And  of  the  wants  which  make  agreo 

All  pitrts  of  this  vast  plan ; 
How  life  ia  in  whatever  we  see, 

Aud  ou\j  life  in  inrm; 
Wliat  matter  where  the  less  may  be, 

And  where  the  longer  epanf 

And  how  the  heart  grows  cold  without 

Soft  Pity's  freshening  dewg ; 
And  how  when  any  life  goes  oat 

Some  little  pong  ensues : — 
Foots  which  great  soldiers  often  douht, 

And  «'il9  "lio  V 


Oh,  song  hath  power  o'er  Nature's  springy 
Though  deep  the  Nymph  has  laid  them  I 
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Th«  child  gAzed — gazed  on  gilded  wings 
As  the  next  light  breexe  displaced  them ; 

Bat  he  felt  the  nliile  that  the  mennest  thinga 
Are  dear  to  Uim  thul  madtt  them ! — 

The  snn  went  down  behind  the  hill. 

The  breeze  was  growing  colder; 
Bat  there  the  Uinstrel  lingered  still, 

And  amazed  the  chance  hcboider, 
Mn»ng  beade  a  rippling  rill 

With  a  harp  npon  his  ahooldcr. 

And  soon,  on  n  graceful  steed  and  lAme, 

A  tleek  Arabian  mare. 
The  Lady  Julinoa  came. 

Biding  to  take  the  air. 
With  many  n  lord  at  whose  proQd  name 

A  Radical  would  swear. 

The  Minstrel  tonched  his  late  again ; 

It  wBs  more  than  a  Saltan'a  crown, 
When  the  Ladv  chocked  Iter  bridle'rein 

And  lit  from  lier  palfrey  down; — 
What  would  yon  give  for  such  a  atniin, 

Recs,  Longman,  Ornie,  and  Brown! 

He  pang  of  Beaiity'B  dazzling  eyes, 

Of  Beanty's  melting  tune. 
And  how  her  praise  ia  a  richer  \-vi7.o 

Than  the  gema  of  Pen^in's  ihiitiie, 
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And  her  love  a  bliss  which  the  coldly  wise 
Have  never,  never  known. 

He  told  how  the  valiant  scoff  at  Fear 
Wlien  the  sob  of  her  grief  is  heard ; 

How  fiercely  they  fight  for  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
How  they  die  for  a  single  word : — 

Things  which,  I  own,  to  me  appear 
Exceedingly  absurd. 

The  Lady  soon  had  heard  enough ; 

She  turned  to  hear  Sir  Denys 
Discourse  in  language  vastly  gruff 

About  his  skill  at  tennis ; 
While  smooth  Sir  Guy  described  the  stuff 

His  mistress  wore  at  Venice. 

The  Lady  smiled  one  radiant  smile. 

And  the  Lady  rode  away. — 
There  is  not  a  lady  in  all  our  Isle, 

I  have  heard  a  poet  say, 
Who  can  listen  more  than  a  little  while 

To  a  poet's  sweetest  lay. — 

His  mother's  voice  was  fierce  and  shrill 

As  she  set  the  milk  and  fruit : 
**Out  on  thine  unrewarded  skill, 

And  on  thy  vagrant  lute ; 
Let  the  strings  be  broken  an  they  will, 

And  the  beggar  lips  be  mute!" 


PMce,  peacel  tlie  Pilgrim  as  he  went 

Forgot  the  Minstrel's  song, 
But  the  hlessing  that  his  waa  lips  sent 

Will  guard  tba  Minetrel  long. 
And  keep  bis  spirit  innocent, 

And  tura  his  hand  from  wrong. 

Belike  the  child  had  little  tboaght 

Of  the  moral  the  Minstrel  drew ; 
Bot  tlie  dream  of  a  deed  of  kindness  wrought— 

Brings  it  not  pence  to  you  ? 
And  doth  not  a  leasou  of  virtue  Caught 

Ttiach  him  that  teaches  tool 

And  if  the  Lady  sighed  no  sigh 

For  the  Minstrel  or  hia  hymn, — 
Tet  when  ho  sliiUl  lie  'ncath  the  moonlit  akj 

Or  lip  the  goblet's  brim, 
What  &  star  in  the  mist  of  rnemorj 

That  smile  willbetobim! 
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WHITTEN  IN   TIIE   FIRST  LEAF   OF   LILIJAN. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  learned  dust, 

Of  reasoning  and  renown, 
Of  witherin|2j  wreath  and  crumbling  bust, 

Torn  book  and  tattered  gown ; 
Ob,  Wisdom  lives  in  Folly's  ring, 
And  beards,  thank  Heaven,  are  not  the  thing  I 


Then  let  me  live  a  long  romance, 

And  learn  to  trifle  well ; 
And  write  my  motto,  "  Vive  la  danse,'* 

And  ''  Vivo  la  bagatelle  I'' 
And  give  all  honour,  as  is  fit, 
To  sparkling  eyes,  and  sparkling  wit. 

And  let  me  deem,  when  Sophs  condemn 

And  Seniors  burn  mv  lavs, 
That  some  bright  eyes  will  smile  on  them, 

And  some  kind  hearts  will  praise; 
And  thus  my  little  book  shall  be 
A  mine  of  pleasant  thoughts  to  me. 

And  we,  perchance,  may  meet  no  more ; 
For  other  accents  sound 
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And  darker  prospects  spread  before, 

And  colder  hearts  come  round ; 
And  cloistered  walk  and  grated  pane 
Must  wear  their  wonted  gloom  again. 

But  those  who  meet,  as  we  have  met, 

In  tVolicj  and  in  laughter, — 
Oh,  dream  not  they  can  e'er  forget 

The  thouglits  that  linger  after; 
That  parted  friend  and  faded  scene 
Can  be  as  if  they  ne'er  had  been. 

No !   I  shall  miss  that  merry  smile 

When  thou  hast  left  me  lone ; 
And  listen  in  the  silent  aisle 

For  that  remembered  tone  ; 
And  look  uj)  to  tlic  lattice  high 
For  beckoning  hand  and  beaming  eye. 

And  thon,  perhaps,  when  years  are  gone, 

Wilt  turn  these  pages  over, 
And  waste  one  idle  thought  upon 

A  rambling,  rhjmiing  rover, 
And  deem  the  Poet  and  his  line 
Both  wild,  both  worthless, — and  both  thine  I 

(Tbik.  Golu,  Cambudob, 
July  8, 1828.) 
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WRITTEN  IX  A  COPT  OF  ULLIAN,  SENT  TO  A  LADY 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  TWO  DRAWINGS  ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF  THE   POEM. 

The  gifts  the  Rhymer  begs  to-day 

Shall  long  bo  dear  to  him, 
"When  Passion's  glow  shall  pass  awaj, 

And  Fancy's  light  grow  dim, 
And  naught  remain  of  boyhood's  schemes, 
But  Sorrow's  tears,  and  Memory's  dreams. 

Yes,  dear  the  gifts  shall  ever  be ; 

For  Humour  there  hath  flung 
A  spell  of  magic  witchery 

On  all  he  thought  and  sung, 
And  blended  in  a  living  dance 
The  creatures  of  his  own  romance. 


E'en  he  rpight  shudder  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  monster's  feast ; 

E'en  he  might  feel  a  sweet  affright, 
As,  ruling  the  rude  beast, 

His  own  fair  damsel  skims  the  sea 

In  all  her  headless  ecstasy. 
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These  gifts  shall  be  nnfading  signs 

That  in  his  early  days, 
Some  beaming  eyes  could  read  his  lines, 

Some  beauteous  lips  could  praise ; 
Fair  Lady,  from  the  cup  of  bliss 
He  wants  and  wishes  only  this  I 

For  he  was  born  a  wayward  boy, 
To  laugh  when  hopes  deceive  him, 

To  grasp  at  every  fleeting  joy. 
And  jest  at  all  that  leave  him ; 

To  love  a  quirk,  and  loathe  a  quarrel, 

And  never  care  a  straw  for  lanrel. 


And  thus,  the  creature  of  a  day, 
And  rather  fool  than  knave, 

And  either  very  gravely  gay 
Or  very  gayly  grave. 

He  cares  for  naught  but  wit  and  wine, 

And  flatteries, — such  as  this  of  thine ! 
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FRAGMENTS    OF    A    DESCRTTTIVE 
POEM.* 

"  •  •  And  now 

Ho  stood  npon  tlie  beetling  I>row 
Of  a  huge  clilf,  nad  marked  beneath 
The  sea-foam  fling  its  hour;  wreiith 
TTpoD  the  shore,  luid  heard  the  waves 
Ifim  bowling  tlirough  tlieir  hollow  cavea. 
Far  on  the  right  old  Ocean  Inj; 
But  he  hud  hashed  his  sConu  to-day, 
And  seemed  to  murnmr  a  long  sigh, 
A  melancholy  meludj, 
As  if  liis  monrniog  liad  begun 
For  what  he  josternight  had  done: 
And  oD  the  lelt,  in  heniiteoas  pride, 
The  river  poarcd  his  rushing  tide  j 
Fanned,  as  he  came,  by  odorous  gales 
Fr9in  gruagy  hills  uud  mossy  valea, 
And  gnrduns,  vliere  young  Nature  set 
Ko  mask  upon  lier  features  yet, 
And  Bands  which  were  as  smooth  ns  stone, 
And  woods  whose  birth  no  eyo  hud  known, 

Tbc  view  ile»itbv<l  it  tlul  fhioi  Uw  Hiat,  Imkltie  luwui 
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And  rocks,  whose  very  crags  seemed  bowers, 
So  bright  they  were  with  herbs  and  flowers. 

lie  looked  across  the  river-stream ; 

A  little  town  was  there, 
O'er  which  the  morning's  earliest  beam 

Was  wandering  fresh  and  fair ; 
No  architect  of  classic  school 
Had  pondered  there  with  line  and  rule ; 
And,  stranger  still,  no  modern  master 
Had  wasted  there  his  lath  and  plaster ; 
The  buildings  in  strange  order  lay, 
As  if  the  streets  had  lost  tlieir  way. 
Fantastic,  puzzling,  narrow,  muddy. 
Excess  of  toil  from  lack  of  study, 
Where  Fasliion's  very  newest  fangles 
Had  no  conception  of  right  angles. 
But  still  about  that  humble  place 
There  was  a  look  of  nistic  grace ; 
'Twas  sweet  to  sec  the  sports  and  labours. 
And  morning  greetings  of  good  neighbours. 
The  seamen  mending  sails  and  oars, 
The  matrons  knitting  at  the  doors, 
The  invalids  enjoying  dips. 
The  children  launching  tiny  ships, 
The  beldames  clothed  in  rags  and  wrinkles, 
Investigating  periwinkles. 
A  little  farther  up  the  tide. 
There  beamed  upon  the  river-side 
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A  shady  dwelling-place :      *  * 

Most  beautiful !  upon  that  spot, 

Beside  that  echoing  wave, 
A  Fairy  might  have  built  her  grot, 

An  Anchorite  his  grave. 
The  river,  with  its  constant  fall, 
Came  daily  to  the  garden-wall, 
As  if  it  longed,  but  thought  it  sin. 
To  look  upon  the  charms  within ; 
Behind,  majestic  mountains  frowned, 
And  dark,  rich  groves  were  all  around, 
And  just  before  the  gate  there  stood 
Two  trees,  wliich  were  themselve©  a  wood ; 
Two  lovely  trees,  whose  clasping  forms 
Were  blended  still  in  calms  and  storms — 
Like  sisters  who  have  lived  together 
Throujjh  every  change  of  Fortune's  weather, 
United  in  their  bliss  or  sorrow. 
Their  yesterday,  and  their  to-morrow, — 
So  fond,  so  faithful, — you  would  wonder 
To  see  them  smile  or  weep  asunder. 

(Makcu,  182e.) 
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I  HAVE  a  tale  of  Love  to  tell ; — 
Lend  me  thy  light  lute,  L.  E.  L. 

Lend  me  thy  lute !  what  other  strings 

Should  speak  of  those  delicious  things, 

Which  constitute  Love's  joys  and  woes 

In  pretty  duodecimos? 

Thou  knowest  every  herb  and  flower, 

Of  wondrous  name,  and  wondrous  power, 

Which,  gathered  where  white  wood-doves  nestle. 

And  beat  up  by  poetic  pestle, 

Bind  gallant  knights  in  fancied  fetters. 

And  set  young  ladies  writing  letters : 

Thou  singest  songs  of  floods  and  fountains, 

Of  mounted  lords  and  lordlv  mountains, 

Of  dazzling  shields  and  dazzling  glances, 

Of  piercing  frowns  and  piercing  lances, 

Of  leaping  brands  and  sweeping  willows. 

Of  dreading  seas  and  dreaming  billows, 

Of  sunbeams  which  are  like  red  wine. 

Of  odorous  lamps  of  argentine. 

Of  cheeks  that  burn,  of  hearts  that  freeze. 

Of  odours  that  send  messages, 
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Of  kingfishers  and  silver  pheasants, 

Of  gems  to  which  tlie  Sun  makes  presents, 

Of  miniver  and  timeworn  walls, 

Of  clairschachs  and  of  atabals. 

Within  thy  passion-haunted  pages 

Throng  forward  girls — and  distant  ages, 

The  lifeless  learns  at  once  to  live, 

Tlie  dumb  grows  strangely  talkative. 

Resemblances  begin  to  strike 

In  things  exceedingly  unlike, 

All  nouns,  like  statesmen,  suit  all  places. 

And  verbs,  turned  lawyers,  hunt  for  cases. 


Oh !  if  it  be  a  crime  to  languish 

Over  thy  scenes  of  bliss  or  anguish. 

To  float  with  Raymond  o'er  the  sej^ 

To  sigli  with  dark-eyed  Rosalie, 

And  sit  in  revery  luxurious 

Till  tea  grows  cold,  and  aunts  grow  furious, 

T  own  tlie  soft  impoaohrneni  true, 

And  burn  tlie  Westminster  Review. 

Lend  me  thy  lute ;  Til  be  a  poet ; 

All  Paternoster  Row  shall  know  it  I 

ril  rail  in  rhvme  at  cruel  Fate 

From  Temple  Bar  to  Tyburn  Gate; 

Old  Premium's  daughter  in  the  City 

Shall  feel  that  love  is  kin  to  pity. 

Hot  ensigns  shall  be  glad  to  borrow 

My  notes  of  rapture  and  of  sorrow, 
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And  I  shall  hear  sweet  voices  sighing, 
*'So  young ! — and  I  am  told  he's  dying!" 
Yes !  I  shall  wear  a  wreath  eternal, 
For  full  twelve  months,  in  Post  and  Journal, 
Admired  by  all  the  Misses  Brown 
Who  go  to  school  at  Kentish  Town, 
And  worshipped  by  the  fair  Arachne 
Who  makes  my  handkerchiefs  at  Hackney  I 

Vain,  vain ! — take  back  the  lute  I     I  see 

Its  chords  were  never  meant  for  me. 

For  thine  own  song,  for  thine  own  hand. 

That  lute  was  strung  in  Fairy-land ; 

And,  if  a  stranger's  thumb  should  fling 

Its  rude  touch  o'er  one  golden  string, — 

Good-night  to  all  the  music  in  it  I 

The  string  would  crack  in  half  a  minute. 

Take  back  the  lute  I  I  make  no  claim 

To  inspiration  or  to  fame ; 

The  hopes  and  fears  that  bards  should  cherish, 

I  care  not  when  they  fade  and  perish ; 

I  read  political  economy, 

Voltaire  and  Cobbett,  and  gastronomy, 

And,  when  I  would  indite  a  story 

Of  woman's  faith  or  warrior's  glory, 

I  always  wear  a  night-cap  sable. 

And  put  my  elbows  on  the  table, 

And  hammer  out  the  tedious  toil 

By  dint  of  Walker  and  lamp-oil. 
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I  never  feel  poetic  mAuia, 

I  gnaw  no  laurel  with  Urania, 

I  court  no  critic's  tender  mercies, 

I  count  the  feet  in  all  my  verses, 

And  own  myself  a  screaming  gander 

Among  the  shrill  swans  of  Mseanderl 

(1824.) 


LOVE   AT  A  ROUT. 

When  some  mad  bard  sits  down  to  muse 

About  the  lilies  and  the  dews, 

The  grassy  vales  and  sloping  lawns, 

Fairies  and  Satyrs,  Nymphs  and  Fauns, 

Tie's  apt  to  think,  he's  apt  to  swear. 

That  Cupid  reigns  not  anywhere 

Except  in  some  sequestered  village 

Where  peasants  live  on  truth  and  tillage; 

That  none  are  fair  enough  for  witches 

But  maids  who  frisk  through  dells  and  ditcho."*; 

That  dreams  are  twice  as  sweet  as  dances, 

That  cities  never  breed  romances ; 

That  Beauty  always  keeps  a  cottage, 

And  Purity  grows  pale  on  pottage. 
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Yes !  those  dear  dreams  are  all  divine ; 

And  those  dear  dreams  have  all  been  mine. 

I  like  the  stream,  the  rock,  the  bay, 

I  like  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay, 

I  like  the  babbling  of  the  brooks, 

I  like  the  creaking  of  the  crooks, 

I  like  the  peaches  and  the  posies, — 

But  chiefly,  when  the  season  closes, 

And  often,  in  the  month  of  fun, 

When  every  poacher  cleans  his  gnn, 

And  cockneys  tell  enormous  lies. 

And  stocks  arc  pretty  sure  to  rise, 

And  e'en  the  Chancellor,  thev  say. 

Goes  to  a  point  the  nearest  way — 

I  hurry  from  my  drowsy  desk 

To  revel  in  the  picturesque  ; 

To  hear  beneath  those  ancient  trees 

The  far-off  murmur  of  tlie  bees, 

Or  trace  yon  river's  mazy  channels 

With  Petrarch,  and  a  brace  of  spaniels, 

Combining  foolish  rhymes  together, 

And  killing  sorrow,  and  shoe-leather. 

Then,  as  I  see  some  rural  maid 
Come  dancing  np  the  sunny  glade. 
Coquetting  with  her  fond  adorer 
Just  as  her  mother  did  before  her, 
"  Give  me,"  I  cry,  "  the  quiet  bliss 
Of  souls  like  tliese,  of  scenes  like  this ; 
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"Where  ladies  eat  and  sleep  in  peace, 
AVhero  gallants  never  heard  of  Greece, 
AVhoro  day  is  day,  and  night  is  night. 
Where  frocks — and  morals — both  are  white ; 
Bine  eyes  below — blno  skies  above — 
These  are  the  homes,  the  hearts,  for  Love !" 

T>ut  this  is  idle ;  I  have  been 

A  sojonrner  in  many  a  scene. 

And  picked  np  wisdom  in  my  way, 

And  cared  not  what  I  had  to  pay; 

Smiling  and  weeping  all  the  while. 

As  other  peoyHe  weep  and  smile ; 

And  I  have  learned  that  Love  is  not 

Confined  to  any  hour  or  spot ; 

lie  lights  the  smile  and  fires  the  frown 

Alike  in  countrv  "hnd  in  town. 

I  own  fair  faces  not  more  fair 

In  Ettrick,  than  in  Portman  Sqnare, 

And  silly  danglers  jnst  as  silly 

In  Sherwood,  as  in  Piccadilly. 

Soft  tones  are  not  the  worse,  no  doubt. 

For  having  harps  to  help  them  ont; 

And  smiles  are  not  a  ray  more  bright 

13y  moonbeams,  than  by  candle-light; 

I  know  much  magic  oft  reposes 

On  wreaths  of  artificial  roses. 

And  snowy  necks, — I  never  found  them 

Quito  spoilt  by  having  cameos  round  them. 
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In  short,  I'm  very  sure  that  a]l 

Who  seek  or  sigh  for  Beauty's  thrall 

May  breathe  their  vows,  and  feed  their  passion^ 

Though  whist  and  waltzing  keep  in  fashion, 

And  make  the  most  delicious  sonnets. 

In  spite  of  diamonds,  and  French  bonnets  I 

(1824.) 


THE  MODERN  NECTAR. 

One  day,  as  Bacchus  wandered  out 

From  his  own  gay  and  glorious  heaven, 
To  see  what  mortals  were  about 

Below,  'twixt  six  o'clock  and  seven, 
And  laugh  at  all  the  toils  and  tears, 
The  endless  hopes,  the  causeless  fears, 
The  midnight  songs,  the  morning  smarts. 
The  aching  heads,  the  breaking  hearts, 
"Wliich  he  and  his  fair  crony  Venus 
Within  the  month  had  sown  between  us. 
He  lighted  by  chance  on  a  fiddling  fellow 
Who  never  was  known  to  be  less  than  mellow, 
A  wandering  poet,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
To  feed  upon  nothing  but  bowls  and  beauty  ; 
Who  worshipped  a  rhyme,  and  detested  a  quarrel, 
And  cared  not  a  single  straw  for  laurel, 
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Holding  that  Grief  was  Sobriety's  daughter, 
And  loathing  critics,  and  cold  water. 

Ere  day  on  the  Gog-Magog  hills  had  fainted, 

The  god  and  the  minstrel  were  qnite  acquainted ; 

Beneath  a  tree,  in  the  sunny  weather, 

They  sat  them  down,  and  drank  together: 

Tliey  drank  of  all  fluids  that  ever  were  poured 

By  an  English  lout,  or  a  German  lord, 

Rum  and  shrub  and  brandy  and  gin, 

One  after  another,  tliev  stowed  them  in. 

Claret  of  Carbonell,  i)urter  of  Meux, 

Champagne  which  would  waken  a  wit  in  dukes 

Humble  Port,  and  proud  Tokay, 

Persico,  and  Cr6me  do  Th<5, 

Tlie  blundering  Irishman's  Usquebaugh, 

The  fiery  Welshman's  Cwrw  da; 

And  after  toasting  various  names 

Of  mortal  and  immortal  flames, 

And  whispering  more  than  I  or  you  know 

Of  Mistress  Poll,  and  Mistress  Juno, 

The  god  departed,  scarcely  knowing 

A  zephyr's  from  a  nose's  blowing, 

A  frigate  from  a  pewter  flagon, 

Or  Tliospis  from  his  own  stage-wagon  : 

And  rolling  about  like  a  barrel  of  gro^-. 

He  went  up  to  heaven  as  drunk  as  a  hoj: ! 

"  Xow  may  I,"  he  lisped,  "forever  sit 

In  Lethe's  darkest  and  deepest  pit 
\'oi..  I.— 22 
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Where  dulness  everlastiDg  reigns 

O'er  the  quiet  pulse  and  the  drowsy  -brains, 

"Where  ladies  jest,  and  lovers  laugh, 

And  noble  lords  are  bound  in  calf. 

And  ZoUus  for  his  sins  rehearses 

Old  Bentham's  prose,  old  Wordsworth's  verses, 

If  I  have  not  found  a  richer  draught 

Than  ever  yet  Olympus  quafied. 

Better  and  brighter  and  dearer  far 

Than  the  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  are!" 

And  then  he  filled  in  triumph  up, 

To  the  highest  top-sparkle,  Jove's  beaming  cup, 

And  pulling  up  his  silver  hose. 

And  turning  in  his  tottering  toes 

(Wliile  Ilebe,  as  usual,  the  mischievous  gypsy, 

Was  laughing  to  see  her  brother  tipsy), 

He  said — "'  May  it  please  your  high  Divinity, 

This  nectar  is— Milk-Punch  at  Trinity  I" 


(1825.) 
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MY  OWN  FUNERAL. 

FBOM   D£   BERANGER. 

This  morning,  as  in  bed  I  lay, 

Half  waking  and  half  sleeping, 
A  score  of  Loves,  immensely  gay, 

Were  round  my  chamber  creeping ; 
1  could  not  move  my  hand  or  head 

To  ask  them  what  the  stir  meant; 
And  "Ah,"  they  cried,  '*our  friend  id  dead; 

Prepare  for  his  interment !" 
All  whose  hearts  with  mine  were  blended, 
Weep  for  me  I  my  days  are  ended  I 


One  drinks  my  brightest  Burgundy, 

Without  a  blush,  before  me; 
One  brings  a  little  rosary. 

And  breathes  a  blessing  o'er  me ; 
One  finds  my  pretty  chambermaid. 

And  courts  her  in  dumb  crambo; 
Anotlier  sees  the  mutes  arrayed 

With  fife  by  way  of  flam])eau : 
In  your  feasting  and  your  fetinj:. 
Weep  for  me!  my  hearse  is  waiting. 
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Was  ever  such  a  strange  array  ? 

The  mourners  all  are  singing ; 
From  all  the  churches  on  our  way 

A  merry  peal  is  ringing ; 
The  pall  that  clothes  my  cold  remains, 

Instead  of  hoars  and  dragons, 
Is  blazoned  o'er  with  darts  and  chains, 

With  lutes,  and  flowers,  and  flagons : 
Passers-by  their  heads  are  shaking! 
Weep  for  me  1  my  grave  is  making. 

And  now  they  let  my  cofliu  fall ; 

And  one  of  them  rehearses, 
For  want  of  holy  ritual, 

My  own  least  holy  verses : 
The  sculi)tor  carves  a  laurel -leaf, 

And  writes  ray  name  and  story; 
And  silent  Nature  in  her  grief 

Seems  dreaming  of  my  glory : 
Jnst  as  I  am  made  immortal, — 
Weep  for  me ! — they  bar  the  portal. 

But  Isabel,  by  accident, 

Was  wandering  by  that  minute ; 
She  opened  that  dark  monument, 

And  found  her  slave  within  it ; 
The  clergy  said  the  Mass  in  vain, 

The  College  could  not  save  me ; 


TIME'S   SONG. 

But  life,  she  swears,  returned  again 
With  the  first  kiss  she  gave  nio : 
Yon  who  deem  that  life  is  sorrow. 
Weep  for  me  again  to-morrow ! 
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O'kb  the  level  plains,  where  mountains  greet  me 

as  I  go, 
O'er  the  desert  waste,  where  fountains  at  my 

bidding  flow, 
On  the  boundless  beam  by  day,  on  the  cloud  by 

nip:ht, 
I  am  riding  hence  away:  who  will  chain  my 

fl'ight? 

War  his  weary  watch   was  keeping, — I*  have 

crushed  his  spear ; 
Grief  within  her  bower  was  weeping, — I  have 

dried  her  tear ; 
Pleasure  caught  a  minute's  hold, — then  I  hurried 

by, 
Leaving  all  her  banquet  cold,  and  her  goblet 

drv. 
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Power  had  won  a  throne  of  glory:  where  is 

now  his  fame? 
Genius  said,  "I  live  in  story:"  who  hath  heard 

his  name  ? 
Love  heneath  a  myrtle-hough  whispered,  "  Why 

so  fast?" 
And  the  roses  on  his  hrow  withered  as  I  passed. 

I  have  heard  the  heifer  lowing  o'er  tlie  wild 

wave's  hed ; 
I  have  seen  the  billow  flowing  where  the  cattle 

fed; 
Where  began  ray  wanderings?    Memory  will  not 

say! 
Where  will  rest  my  weary  wings  ?     Science  tnrns 

away! 

(1S2«.) 


FROM  METASTASIO. 

The  venomous  serpent,  dearest, 
Shall  couch  with  the  cushat  dove, 

Ere  a  true  friend,  as  thou  fearest, 
Shall  ever  be  false  in  love. 
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From  Eden^s  greenest  moontain 
Two  separate  streamlets  oame ; 

Bat  their  source  was  in  one  fonntain. 
Their  waters  are  the  same  I 

(Mat  21,  182«.) 


LINES 


WmXTEN  ON  THE  EVE  OP  A  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION. 


I. 

St.  Mart's  tolls  her  longest  chime,  and  slamber 

softly  falls 
On  Granta's  quiet  solitudes,  her  cloisters    and 

her  halls; 
But  trust  me,  little  rest  is  theirs,  who  play  in 

glory's  game, 
And  throw   to-morrow   their    last    throw  for 

academic  fame ; 
Whose  hearts  have  panted  for  this  hour,  and, 

while  slow  months  went  by, 
Heat  high  to  live  in  story — ^half  a  dozen  stories 

high. 
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n. 

No ;  there  is  no  repose  for  them,  the  solitary  few, 

Who  muse  on  all  that  they  have  done,  and  all 
they  meant  to  do ; 

And  leave  the  prisoned  loveliness  of  some  hope- 
haunted  book. 

With  many  a  melancholy  sigh,  and  many  an 
anxious  look ; 

As  lovers  look  their  last  upon  the  Lady  of  their 
fancies. 

When  barb  or  bark  is  waitinj^,  in  the  middle  of 
romances. 

III. 

And  some  were  born  to  be  the  first,  and  some 

to  be  the  last : — 
I  cannot  change  the  future  now ;  I   will   not 

mourn  the  past ; 
But  while  the  firelight  flickers,  and  the  lonely 

lamp  burns  dim, 
ril  fill  one  glass  of  Olaret  till  it  sparkles  to  the 

.   brim, 
And,  like  a  knight  of  chivalry  first  vaulting  on 

his  steed. 
Commend  me  to  my  Patron  Saint,  for  a  blessing 

and  good  speed  1 — 

IV. 

0  Lady !  if  my  pulse  beats  quick,  and  my  heart 
trembles  now, 
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If  there  is  flnsh  upon  mj  cheek,  and  fever  on 
my  brow, 

It  is  not,  Lady,  that  I  think,  as  others  think  to- 
night, 

Upon  the  struggle  and  the  prize,  the  doubt  and 
the  delight. 

Nor  that  I  feci,  as  I  have  felt,  ambition ^s  idle 
thrill, 

Nor  that  defeat,  so  bitter  once,  is  bitter  to  me 
still : 

V. 

I  think  of  thee  I  I  think  of  thee  1    It  is  but  for 

thy  sake 
That  wearied  energies  arise,  and  slumbering 

hopes  awake ; 
For  others  other  smiles  might  beam,  so  only  one 

were  mine ; 
For  others  other  praise  might  sound,  so  I  were 

worthy  thine ; 
On  otlier  brows  the  wreath  might  bloom,  but  it 

were  more  than  bliss 
To  tliiig  it  at  thy  feet,  and  say,  "  Thy  friendship 

hath  done  this." 

VI. 

Whatever  of  chastened  pride  is  mine,  whatever 

of  nurtured  power, 
Of  self-restraint  when  suns  invite,  of  faith  when 

tempests  lower, 
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Whate'er  of  morning  joj  I  have,  whate'er  of 

evening  rest, 
Whatever  of  love  I  yet  deserve  from  those  I  love 

the  best, 
"Whatever  of  honest  fame  upon  my  after-life  may 

be, — 
To  thee,  my  best  and  fairest, — ^I  shall  owe  it  all 

to  thee  I 

vn. 

I  am  alone — I  am  alone  I  thou  art  not  by  my 

side, 
To  smile  on  me,  to  speak  to  me,  to  flatter  or  to 

chide ; 
But  oh !  if  Fortune  favour  now  the  efibrt  and  the 

prayer. 
My  heart  will  strive,  when  friends  come  round, 

to  fancy  thou  art  there ; 
To  hear  in  every  kindly  voice  an  echo  of  thy 

tone. 
And  clasp  in  every  proflfered  hand  the  pressure 

of  thy  own. 

VIII. 

As  those  who  shed  in  Fairy-land  their  child- 
hood's happy  tears 

Have  still  its  trees  before  their  sight,  its  music 
in  their  ears. 

Thus,  midst  the  oold  realities  of  this  soul -weary- 
ing scene, 
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My  heart  will  shrink  from  that  which  is,  to  that 

which  once  hath  been ; 
TDl  ooramon  haunts,  where  strangers  meet  to 

sorrow  or  rejoice, 
Grow  radiant  with  thy  loveliness,  and  vocal  with 

thy  voice. 

IX. 

My  sister ! — for  no  sister  can  be  dearer  than  thon 

art — 
My  sister ! — for  thou  hadst  to  me  indeed  a  sister's 

heart, — 
Our  paths  are  all  divided  now,  but  believe  that 

I  obey, 
And  tell  me  thou  beholdest  what  I  bid  thee  not 

repay : 
The  star  in  heaven  looks  brightest  down  upon 

the  watery  tide : 
It  may  not  warm  the  mariner, — dear  Lady,  let 

it  guide ! 
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ALEXANDER  AND   DIOGENES. 

**  Diogenes  Alezandro  rogaoti  at  dioeret  ei  quid  opus  o.sm'U 
•none  qnldem  panllulum,'  ioqnit,  'a  sole.*" — Cicero,  Tn^c 
DUp. 

L 

Slowly  the  monarch  tnmed  aside: 
But  when  bis  glance  of  youthful  pride 
Rested  upon  the  warriors  gray 
Who  bore  his  lance  and  shield  that  day, 
And  the  long  line  of  spears,  that  came 
Through  the  fiir  grove  like  waves  of  flanio, 
His  forehead  burned,  his  pulse  beat  high, 
More  darkly  flashed  his  shifting  eye, 
And  visions  of  the  battle-plain 
Caine  bursting  on  his  soul  again. 

n. 

The  old  man  drew  his  gaze  away 

Right  gladly  from  that  long  array. 

As  if  their  presence  were  a  blight 

Of  pain  and  sickness  to  his  sight; 

And  slowly  folding  o'er  his  breast 

The  fragments  of  his  tattered  vest, 

As  was  his  wont,  unasked,  unsought, 

Gave  to  the  winds  his  muttered  thou ^'1  it, 
Naming  no  name  of  friend  or  foe. 
And  reckless  if  they  heard  or  no. 
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*'  Ay,  go  thy  way,  thou  painted  thing, 
Puppet,  which  mortals  call  a  King, 
Adorning  thee  with  idle  gems, 
With  drapery  and  diadems, 
And  scarcely  guessing,  that  heneatli 
Tlie  purple  robe  and  laurel  wreath, 
There's  nothing  but  the  common  slime 
Of  human  clay  and  human  crime  I — 
My  rags  are  not  so  rich, — but  they 
Will  serve  as  well  to  cloak  decay. 

IV. 

"  And  ever  round  thy  jewelled  brow 
False  slaves  and  falser  friends  will  bow  : 
And  Flattery, — as  vai-nish  flings 
A  baseness  on  the  brightest  things, — 
Will  make  the  monarch's  deeds  appear 
All  worthless  to  the  monarch's  ear. 
Till  thou  w^ilt  turn  and  think  that  fame 
So  vilely  dressed,  is  worse  than  shame ! — 

The  gods  be  thanked  for  all  their  mercies. 

Diogenes  hears  naught  but  curses. 

V. 

"And  thou  wilt  banquet! — air  and  sea 
Will  render  up  their  hoards  for  thee; 
And  golden  cups  for  thee  will  hold 
Rich  nectar,  richer  than  the  gold. — 
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The  cunning  caterer  still  must  share 

The  dainties  which  his  toils  prepare ; 

The  page's  lip  must  taste  the  wine 

Before  he  fills  the  cup  for  thine : 

Wilt  feast  with  me  on  Hecate's  cheer  I 
I  dread  no  royal  hemlock  here  I 

VI. 

"  And  night  will  come ;  and  thou  wilt  lie 

Beneath  a  purple  canopy, 

With  lutes  to  lull  thee,  flowers  to  shed 

Their  feverish  fragrance  round  thy  bed, 

A  princess  to  unclasp  thy  crest, 

A  Spartan  spear  to  guard  thy  rest. — 

Dream,  happy  one ! — thy  dreams  will  be 

Of  danger  and  of  perfidy, — 

The  Persian  lance,  the  Carian  club  I — 
I  shall  sleep  sounder  in  my  tub. 

VII. 

"  And  thou  wilt  pass  away,  and  have 

A  marble  mountain  o'er  thy  grave, 

With  pillars  tall,  and  chambers  vast, — 

Fit  palace  for  the  worm's  repast  I 

I  too  shall  perish !  let  them  call 

The  vulture  to  my  funeral ; 

The  Cynic's  stafi",  the  Cynic's  den. 

Are  all  he  leaves  his  fellow-men  ; 

Heedless  how  this  corruption  fares, — 
Yea,  heedless,  though  it  mix  with  theirs.'* 
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ARMINIUS.* 

**Cemebatnr  contra  mlnltabundas  Arminlnt,  pniliumqae 
dcnuntians*^.— raoi&  AnnaL  ii.  10. 

I. 

Back, — back ! — he  fears  not  foaming  flood 

Who  fears  not  steel-clad  line ! 
No  offspring  this  of  German  blood, — 

No  brother  thou  of  mine ; 
Some  bastard  spawn  of  menial  birth, — 

Some  bound  and  bartered  slave : 
Back, — back ! — for  thee  our  native  earth 

Would  bo  a  foreign  grave  I 

II. 

Awav !  be  mingled  with  the  rest 

Of  that  thy  chosen  tribe ; 
And  do  the  tyrant's  high  behest, 

And  earn  the  robber's  bribe; 

•  ArmlDius,  the  aasertnr  of  the  libi^rtlo.s  of  Gorman  v,  had  a 
brother  who  had  been  brou^rht  up  and  h:id  rli^en  to  hii;h  rank 
in  th«  Koman  scrvlre.  Upon  one  occ:i>ion,  when  the  two 
arinic.H  were  separated  by  the  river  WfSfr.  the  brothers,  ufier 
a  coll(»quy  which  ende»l  in  reciprocal  rv\  roiclies,  were  scarcely 
prevented,  says  Tacitus,  from  rubhiug  Into  the  sireaui  and  co- 
gagring  hund  to  band. 


s^s 
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And  will  the  chain  to  gird  the  neck, 

The  gt>ms  to  hide  tlie  hilt. 
And  blazon  honour's  hapless  wreck 

With  all  the  gauds  of  guilt. 

III. 
And  wouldst  thou  hare  mo  share  the  pre  v  t 

Bv  all  that  I  have  done, 
Bv  Varus*  bones^  which  day  by  tlay 

Aw  whitening  in  the  sun, — 
The  legion's  shattered  panoply. 

The  eagle's  broken  win;^. 
I  would  not  be*  for  earth  and  sky, 

5x*  k^Athed  and  sci.>med  a  tiling: ! 

IT. 

Ho!  bricu:  me  hen?  the  wi^Ani.  b^j, 

^.>f  ttivHsc  surpci55*luuc  <kii]. 
To  agoui-se*  arid  uoc  d^riCr.^y. 

To  pal:>y,  aad  aoc  kill: 
If  ther«  S*  cruch  in  thdZ  drvod  art* 

In  A>ug»  and  sp^UL  aad  ciurm. 
Now  .vc  :bieai  corturv  :iie  bade  ieart. 

Aud  vk  icher  the  iikt<«  ami ! 


I  :!tr«  aim  by  jot  counrry'>  ^:dsw 

l*h«?  rvrn:ji»»  di«s  'iiirk* 
Tbe  TjcactiP^p?  'jr  ::be  jLumua  t-.ua, 

Tht}  (UtiilMr^  <jf  «ie  bark.' 
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Tliey  fill  a  cup  with  bitter  woe, 

They  fill  it  to  the  brim ! 
Where  shades  of  warriors  feast  belovF 

That  cup  shall  be  for  liiiu  I 

TT. 

I  curse  him  by  the  gifts  our  land 

Hath  owed  to  him  and  Rome — 
The  riving  axe  and  burning  brand, 

Kent  forests,  blazing  home  ; — 
Oh,  may  he  sliudder  at  the  thought, 

Who  triumphs  in  the  sight; 
And  be  his  waking  terrors  wrought 

Into  fierce  dreams  by  night. 

vu. 
I  curse  him  by  the  hearts  that  sigh 

In  cavern,  grove,  and  glen, — 
The  sobs  of  orpbaned  infancy, 

The  tears  of  aged  men  ; — 
When  swonls  are  out,  and  spear  and  d:irt 

Leave  little  spare  for  prayer, 
X<)  fetter  on  man's  arm  and  heart 

Hangs  half  so  heavy  there. 

VIII. 

Oh,  misery,  that  suoli  a  vow 

On  such  a  head  should  be ! 
Wliy  comes  he  not,  my  brother,  now, 

To  tight  or  fall  with  mo, — 
Vol.  I.— 23 
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To  be  my  mate  in  banquet  bowl, 
My  guard  in  battle  throng  ? 

And  worthy  of  his  father's  soul 
And  of  his  country's  song  ? 

IX. 

But  it  is  past ; — where  heroes  press 

And  spoilers  bend  the  knee, 
Anninius  is  not  brotherless, — 

His  brethren  are  the  free  I 
They  come  around;  one  hour,  and  light 

Will  fade  from  turf  and  tide ; 
Then  onward,  onward  to  the  fight, 

With  darkness  for  our  guide  I 

X. 

To-night,  to-night, — when  we  sljall  meet 

In  combat  face  to  face, — 
There  only  would  Arminius  greet 

The  renegiide's  embrace ; 
The  canker  of  Rome's  guilt  shall  bo 

Upon  his  Roman  name. 
And  as  he  lives  in  slavery, 

So  shall  ho  die  in  shame  I 

0827.) 
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REMEMBER  MR 

In  Serille,  when  the  feast  was  long, 
And  lips  and  lutes  grew  free, 

At  Inez^  feet,  amid  the  throng, 
A  masqner  bent  his  knee ; 

And  still  the  harden  of  his  song 
Was,  ^*  Sweet,  remember  me  I 

'^  Remember  me  in  shine  and  shower. 

In  sorrow  and  in  glee ; 
When  summer  breathes  upon  the  flower^ 

When  winter  blasts  the  tree; 
When  there  are  dances  in  the  bower. 

Or  sails  upon  the  sea. 

"  Remember  me  beneath  far  skies, 

On  foreign  lawn  or  lea ; 
When  others  worsliip  those  wOd  eyes 

Which  I  no  more  mav  see ; 
When  others  wake  the  melodies 

Of  which  I  mar  tlie  key. 

'*  Remember  me !  my  heart  will  claim 
No  love,  no  trust  from  thee ; 

Remember  me,  though  doubt  and  blame 
Linked  with  the  record  be ; 

Remember  me, — with  scorn  or  shame, — 
But  yet,  remember  me!" 
aa27.) 
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TO  THE  REV.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE, 

ON  HIS  MiLBBIAQS. 

Who  must  the  beauteous  Lady  be 

That  wins  that  heart  of  thine  ? 
In  a  dream,  me  thinks,  she  comes  to  me, 

Half  mortal,  half  divine, 
Robed  in  a  fine  and  fairy  dress 

From  Fancy's  richest  store, — 
A  more  becoming  garb,  I  gncss, 

Than  e'er  man's  mistress  wore  I 
With  a  step  that  glides  o'er  turf  and  stone 

As  light  as  the  morning  beams, 
And  a  voice  whose  every  whispered  tone 

Calls  up  a  host  of  dreams ; 
And  a  form  which  you  might  safely  swear 

Young  Nature  taught  to  dance, 
And  dazzling  brow  and  floating  hair 

Which  are  themselves  romance ; 
And  eyes  more  eloquently  bright 

Than  ether's  brightest  star, 
With  much  of  genius  in  their  light. 

And  more  of  fondness  far ; 
And  an  untainted  love  of  earth 

And  all  earth's  lovely  things. 
And  smiles  and  tears,  whose  grief  and  mirth 

Flow  forth  from  kindred  springs  ; 
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And  a  calm  heart,  so  wholly  given 

To  him  whose  love  it  wakes, 
That  through  all  storms  of  Fate  and  Heaven 

It  bends  with  his — or  breaks. 

Such  must  the  beauteous  Lady  be 

That  wins  that  heart  of  thine, 
And  is  to  thy  fair  destiny 

What  none  may  be  to  mine  I 

(1S27.) 
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Unheeded  toils,  unvalued  cares, 

And  slighted  sighs,  and  baffled  prayers, 

11  lite,  cruelty,  caprice,  disdain, — 
Are  these  thy  sad  harp's  saddest  theme. 
Thy  morning  thought,  thy  midnight  dream  ? 

Away ! — it  is  a  weary  lot 
To  waste  love's  songs  where  love  is  not ; 
But  do  not  thou,  fond  boy,  complain ; 
Alas !   to  some  'tis  bitterer  far 
To  love,  and  feel  how  loved  they  are  I 

fJrjiil2, 1?2a) 
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MEMORY. 

NoMQn  magglor  dolore 
Che  recordorsl  del  tempo  l^oe, 
Nelln  miserlA. 

DanU, 

L 

Stand  on  a  funeral  mound, 

Far,  far  from  all  that  love  thee : 
Willi  a  barren  heath  around, 

And  a  cypress  bower  above  thee  : 
And  think,  while  the  sad  wind  frets. 

And  the  night  in  cold  gloom  closes. 
Of  spring,  and  springes  sweet  violets, 

Of  summer,  and  summer^s  roses. 

n. 

Sleep  where  the  thunders  fly 

Across  the  tossing  billow ; 
Thy  canopy  the  sky. 

And  the  lonely  deck  thy  pillow ; 
And  dream,  while  the  chill  sea-foam 

In  mockery  dashes  o^er  thee, 
Of  the  cheerful  hearth,  and  the  quiet  home. 

And  the  kiss  of  her  that  bore  thee. 
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m. 

Watch  in  the  deepest  cell 

Of  the  foeman'e  dungeon-tower, 
Till  hope's  most  cherished  spell 

Has  lost  its  cheering  power ; 
And  sing,  while  tlie  galling  chain 

On  every  stiff  limb  freezes, 
Of  the  huntsman  hurrying  o'er  the  plain, 

Of  the  breath  of  the  mountain  breezes. 

Talk  of  the  minstrel's  lute, 

The  warrior's  high  endeavour. 
When  tlie  honeyed  lips  are  mute, 

And  the  strong  arm  crushed  forever ; 
Look  back  to  the  summer  sun. 

From  the  mist  of  dark  December ; 
Then  say  to  the  broken-hearted  one, 

"  'Tis  pleasant  to  remember  I" 

(ApmiLll,  1899.) 
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Qo  to  the  onoo-loved  bowers ; 
Wreathe  bluBhing  roses  for  the  lady's  hair : 

Winter   has    been    upon    the    Icares    niifl 
flowers, — 

They  were! 

Look  for  tbe  domes  of  kings ; 
Lo,  the  owl's  fortress,  or  the  tiger's  lair! 

Oblivion  sits  beside  them;  MocEer;  Hngs, 
They  were  I 

Waken  the  minstrel's  late ; 
Bid  the  smooth  pleader  charm  the  listening  air: 
The  chords  are  broken,  and  tbe  lips  iive 

They  were  1 

¥isit  the  great  and  brave ; 
Worship  tlie  witcheriea  of  tlie  bright  and  fiiir: 
Is  not  thy  foot  upon  a  new-made  grave? — 
They  were  I 

Speak  to  thine  own  heart;  prove 
The  secrela  of  thy  catnre.    What  is  there? 
Wild  hopes,  warm  fannies,  fervent  fuih, 
fond  love, — 

They  were  1 


We  too,  we  (oo  mast  fall; 
A  fcT  brief  years  to  labour  anil  to  benr  ;— 
Tlien  comes  the  Mzton,  and  the  old  trite  tnle, 
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Bpieits  there  were,  in  olden  time, 

Wliicli  wrought  all  Borte  of  nondrooB  tilings 
(Aa  we  are  told  in  prose  and  rliyrae) 

With  wands  and  potions,  lamps  and  rings; 
I  know  not,  Lady  fair, — do  yon? — 
Whether  those  tales  be  fulee  or  trne. 

Bnt  in  oor  day — our  dismal  day 
Of  sadder  song  and  soberer  mirtli. 

If  any  spirils  ever  play 
Upon  the  faded  fields  of  earth, 

Whose  magio,  Lady  fair,  can  fling 

O'er  winter's  frosts  the  flowers  of  spring, — 
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If  any  9pitil«  haunt  our  lale 

Whose  power  can  mako  old  age  look  gay, 
Bevive  tlie  tone,  relnme  the  HiuOe, 

And  chaae  threeBcoro  of  yoiirs  away, — 
8ach  Epirita,  Lady  fair,  mast  ba 
Like  those  your  kindness  sends  to  me! 

(Mi,r  s,  ISM.) 
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OsoE  00  a  time,  when  sunny  May 
Was  kisaing  up  the  April  ahowors, 

I  saw  fair  Childhood  hard  at  play 
Dpon  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers : 

Happy — ha  knew  not  whence  or  lio«  ,— 
And  smiling, — who  ooold  choose  b;it  love  liiin  1 

For  not  more  glad  than  Ohildliood's  brow- 
Was  the  blue  beaten  that  beamed  above  liini. 


Old  Time,  in  moat  appalling  wrath, 
That  valley's  green  repose  invaded ; 

Tlie  brooks  grew  dry  opon  his  path, 
The  birils  were  mute,  the  lilies  faded. 
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But  Time  so  awiftly  winged  liia  fiiglit. 
In  haate  &  Grecian  tomb  to  bntter, 

Thet  Childhood  watched  his  paper  kite, 
And  knew  just  nothing  of  the  matter. 

ni. 
With  curling  lip  And  glnnning  eye, 

Onilt  gftzed  npon  the  scene  a  minnte ; 
But  Childhood's  glance  of  purity 

Had  Bueb  a  holy  spell  within  it, 
That  the  darii  demon,  to  the  air 

Spread  forth  again  his  baffled  pinion. 
And  hid  his  envy  and  despair, 

8«lf- tortured,  in  his  own  dominion. 


llien  stepped  a  gloomy  phuntom  up, 

Pale,  cjpreaa-crownediNlght'sawfiil  daughter, 
And  proffered  him  a  feai'fiil  cup. 

Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  wuWr : 
Poor  Childhood  hade  her  tell  her  nnme ; 

And  when  the  beldame  mutluri'd — "  Sorrow," 
lie  add, — "  Don't  in termpt  niy  game; 

I'll  taste  it,  if  I  must,  to-morrow." 


The  MuHe  of  Pindua  thither  carae. 
And  wooed  him  with  the  softest  numbers 

That  ever  scattered  wealth  and  fame 
Upon  a  youthful  pool's  glnmbers. 
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Tlioiigh  sweet  the  masio  of  the  lay, 
To  Childhood  it  was  all  a  riddle, 

And  "Oh,"  he  cried,  "do  send  away 
That  noisy  woman  with  the  fiddle!" 

VI. 

Then  Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  ball, 

And  taught  him,  with  most  sage  endeavour. 
Why  bubbles  rise,  and  acorns  fall. 

And  why  no  toy  may  last  forever : 
She  talked  of  all  the  wonc^rous  laws 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses, 
And  Childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause. 

Was  fast  asleep  among  tlie  roses. 

VII. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on! — Oh  I  manhood's  dreamg 

Are  all  of  earthly  pain  or  pleasure, 
Of  Glory's  toils,  Ambition's  schemes. 

Of  cherished  love  or  hoarded  treasure : 
But  to  the  couch  where  Childhood  lies 

A  more  delicious  trance  is  given, 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  Seraph-eyes, 

And  glimpses  of  remembered  heaven. 

(1829.) 
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CHILDHOOD'S  CRITICISM. 

TO  MISS  E S ,  ON  HEB  BEPEATINO  THE 

PRECEDING   LINES. 

**  You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  wbisp — 
— er,  hold  your  head  up,  laugh  and  lisp, 
Anil  then  you're  sure  to  take." 

Rejected  Addrette^, 

I. 

A  Poet  o'er  his  tea  and  toast 

Composed  a  page  of  verse  last  winter, 
Transcribed  it  on  the  best  Bath  post, 

And  sent  the  treasure  to  a  printer. 
He  tliouffht  it  an  enchanting  thing ; 

And,  fancying  no  one  else  could  doabt  it, 
Went  out,  as  happy  as  a  king. 

To  hear  what  people  said  about  it. 

II. 

Queen  Fame  was  driving  out  that  day ; 

And,  thougli  she  scarcely  seemed  to  know  him, 
He  bustled  up,  and  tried  t(;  say 

Sonietliing  about  his  little  poem  ; 
But  ere  from  his  unhappy  lip 

Three  timid  trembling  words  could  fjdter, 
The  goddess  cracked  her  noisy  whip. 

And  went  to  call  "upon  Sir  "Walter  I 
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in. 
Old  Criticism,  whose  glance  observed 

The  niinstrors  blushes  and  confusion, 
Came  up  and  told  hira  ho  deserved 

The  rack  at  least  for  his  intrusion : 
The  poor  youth  stared  and  strove  to  speak ; 

His  tyrant  laughed  to  see  him  wincing, 
And  grumbled  out  a  line  of  Greek, 

Which  Duluess  said  was  q\iite  convincing. 

IV. 

Then  stopped  a  gaunt  and  wrinkled  witch, 

Hight  Avarioo,  from  hor  lilthy  hovel ; 
And  ''  Rhyme,"  quoth  she,  "  won't  make   you 
rich  ; 

Go  home,  good  youth,  and  write  a  no\  ol ! 
i.'\it  up  the  follies  of  the  age  ; 

Sauce  them  with  puns  and  disquisitions ; 
1-et  Colburn  cook  your  title-page. 

And  r\\  insure  vou  six  editions.'* 

V. 

Aial»i:ion  met  him  next ; — he  sigliovl 

To  see  those  once- loved  wroatlis  of  luurel. 
And  crvpt  into  a  bower  to  hklo. 

For  he  and  she  had  had  a  quarrel. 
The  goddess  of  the  cumbrous  crown 

Called  at\er  him,  in  tones  of  pity, 
^  My  son^  youVe  dropped  your  wig  and  gown ' 

Aud^  bless  me,  how  vouVe  torn  your  Chitty  !** 
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VI. 

Twas  all  unheeded  or  unheard, 

For  now  he  knocked  at  Beauty's  portal ; 
One  word  from  her,  one  golden  word, 

He  knew,  would  make  his  lays  immortal. 
Alas !  he  elbowed  through  a  throng 

Of  danglers,  dancers,  catgut  scrapers, 
And  found  her  twisting  up  his  song 

Into  the  sweetest  candle-papers. 

vn. 
He  turned  away  with  sullen  looks 

From  Beauty,  and  from  Beauty's  scorning. 
"  To-night,"  ho  said,  *'  I'll  burn  my  books ; 

I'll  break  my  harpstrings  in  the  morning." — 
Wlien  lo,  a  laughing  Fay  drew  near ; 

And  with  soft  voice,  more  soft  than  Circe's, 
She  whispered  in  the  poet's  ear ' 

The  soimds  the  poet  loved — his  verses ! 

VIII. 

He  looked,  and  listened ;  and  it  seemed 

In  Childhood's  lips  the  lines  grew  sweeter : 
Good  lack !  till  now  he  had  not  dreamed 

How  bright  the  thought,  how  smooth  the 
metro. 
Ere  the  last  stanza  was  begun. 

He  managed  all  his  wrath  to  smother ; 
And  when  the  little  Nymph  had  done, 

Said,  "  Thank  you,  T-ove ; — I'll  write  another !  '* 

'  Oc-roBKB  1, 1829J 
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BEAUTY  AND  HER  VISITORS. 

I. 

I  LOOKED  for  Beauty : — on  a  throne, 

A  dazzling  throne  of  light,  I  found  her ; 
And  Music  poured  its  softest  tone 

And  flowers  their  sweetest  breath  around  her. 
A  score  or  two  of  idle  gods, 

Some  dressed  as  peers,  and  some  as  peasants, 
Were  watching  all  her  smiles  and  nods. 

And  making  compliments  and  presents. 

II. 

And  first  young  Love,  the  rosy  boy, 

Exhibited  his  bow  and  arrows, 
And  gave  her  many  a  pretty  toy^ 

Torches,  and  bleeding  hearts,  and  sparrows: 
She  told  him,  as  he  passed,  she  knew 

Iler  court  would  scarcely  do  without  him  ; 
But  yet — she  hoped  they  were  not  true — 

There  were  some  awkward  talcs  about  him. 

III. 

Wealth  deemed  that  magic  had  no  charm 
More  mighty  than  the  gifts  he  brought  her, 

And  linked  around  her  radiant  arm 
Bright  diamonds  of  the  purest  water : 
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The  Goddess,  with  a  scomfal  tonob. 
Unclasped  the  gaudj,  galling  fetter ; 

And  said, — she  thanked  him  very  muoh,— 
She  liked  a  wreath  of  roses  better. 

IT. 

Then  Genins  snatched  his  golden  lute, 

And  told  a  tale  of  love  and  glorj : 
The  crowd  around  were  hushed  and  mute 

To  hear  so  sad  and  sweet  a  story ; 
And  Beauty  marked  the  minstrePs  cheek, 

So  very  pale — no  bust  was  paler ; 
Vowed  she  could  listen  for  a  week ; 

But  really — he  should  change  his  tailor  I 

V. 

As  died  the  echo  of  the  strings, 

A  shadowy  Phantom  kneeled  before  her, 
Looked  all  unutterable  things, 

And  swore,  to  see  was  to  adore  her ; 
He  called  her  veil  a  cruel  cloud. 

Her  cheek  a  rose,  her  smile  a  battery : 
She  fancied  it  was  Wit  that  bowed ; — 

Tm  almost  certain  it  was  Flattery. 

VI. 

There  was  a  beldame  finding  fault 
With  every  person's  every  feature ; 

And  by  the  sneer,  and  by  the  halt, 
I  knew  at  once  the  odious  creature : 
Vol.  I.— 24 
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"  You  see,"  quoth  Envy,  "  I  am  come 
To  bow — as  is  my  bounden  duty ; — 

They  tell  me  Beauty  is  at  home ; — 
Impossible!  that  canH  be  Beauty  I" 

vn. 

I  heard  a  murmur  far  and  wide 

Of  "Lord  I  how  quick  the  dotard  passes  I" 
As  Time  throw  down  at  Beauty's  side 

The  prettiest  of  his  clocks  and  glasses ; 
But  it  was  noticed  in  the  throng 

How  Beauty  marred  the  maker's  cunning ; 
For  when  she  talked,  the  hands  went  wrong ; 

And  when  she  smiled,  the  sands  stopped  run« 
ning. 

vin. 

Death,  in  a  doctor's  wig  and  gown, 

Came,  arm  in  arm  with  Lethe,  thither. 
And  crowned  her  with  a  withered  crown. 

And  hinted.  Beauty  too  must  wither  I 
"Avaunt!"  she  cried — "how  came  he  here? 

The  fi-ightful  fiend!  he's  my  abhorrence  !" 
I  went  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 

"  He  shall  not  hurt  you  I — sit  to  Lawrence  1" 

(1829.) 
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HOW  AM  I  LIKE  HER? 


**Tou  are  vciy  like  hor.^—iWM  IT 

**  Ro5cmblance8  bc^n  to  strlko 
In  things  exccediogly  unlike.** — MS.  Potm, 

IIow  am  I  like  lier? — for  no  trace 

Of  pain,  of  passion,  or  of  aught 
That  stings  or  stains,  is  on  her  face: 

Mild  eyes,  clear  forehead, — ne'er  was  wrought 
A  fitter,  fairer  dwelling-place 

For  tranquil  joy  and  holy  thought. 

How  am  I  like  her? — for  the  fawn 
Not  lighter  bounds  o'er  rock  and  rill 

Than  slie,  beneath  the  intruding  dawn 
Threading,  all  mirth,  our  gay  quadrille; 

Or  tripping  o'er  our  level  lawn 
To  those  she  loves  upon  the  hill. 

How  am  I  like  her? — for  the  ear 

Thrills  with  her  voice.     Its  breezy  tone 

Goes  forth,  as  eloipiently  clear 
As  are  the  lutes  at  Heaven's  high  throne; 

And  makes  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
As  pure  and  peaceful  as  her  own. 
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How  am  I  like  her  ? — for  her  ways 
Are  full  of  bliss.    She  never  knew 

Stern  Avarice,  nor  the  thirst  of  praise 
Insatiable ; — Love  never  threw     ^ 

Upon  her  calm  and  sunny  days 
The  venom  of  his  deadly  dew. 

How  am  I  like  her? — for  her  arts 

Are  blessing.     Sorrow  owns  her  thrall: 

She  dries  the  tear-drop  as  it  starts, 
And  checks  the  murmurs  as  they  fall ; 

She  is  the  day-star  of  our  hearts. 
Consoling,  guiding,  gladdening  all. 

How  am  I  like  Iier? — for  she  steals 

All  sympathies.     Glad  Childhood's  play 

Is  left  for  her ;  and  wild  Youth  kneels 
Obedient  to  her  gentle  sway ; 

And  Age  beholds  her  smile,  and  feels 
December  brightening  into  May. 

How  am  I  like  her  ? — The  rude  fir 
Is  little  like  the  sweet  rose-tree : — 

Unless,  perchance,  fair  flatterer. 
In  this  your  fabled  likeness  be, — 

That  all  who  are  most  dear  to  her 
Are  apt  to  be  most  dear  to  me. 

(OCTOBBB  10, 1829.) 
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E  vol  ridete? — Certo  ridlama 

CoH/antutU 

Laugh  on,  fair  consins,  for  to  you 

All  life  is  joyous  yet ; 
Your  hearts  have  all  things  to  pursue, 

And  nothing  to  regret ; 
And  every  flower  to  you  is  fair; 

And  every  montli  is  May ; 
You've  not  been  introduced  to  Care, — 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  I 

Old  Time  will  fling  his  clouds,  ere  long, 

Upon  those  sunny  eyes ; 
Tlie  voice  whose  every  word  is  song, 

Will  set  itself  to  sighs; 
Your  quiet  slumbers, — hopes  and  fears 

Will  chase  their  rest  away ; 
To-morrow,  you'll  be  shedding  tears, — 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  I 

Oh,  ves ;  if  nnv  tnith  is  found 
In  the  dull  schoolman's  theme,— - 

If  friendship  is  an  empty  sound. 
And  love  an  idle  dream, — 
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If  Mirth,  youth's  playmate,  feels  fatigue 
Too  soon  on  life's  long  way, 

At  least  he'll  run  with  you  a  league, — 
Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  I 


Perhaps  your  eyes  may  grow  more  hright 

As  childhood's  hues  depart ; 
You  may  be  lovelier  to  the  sight, 

And  dearer  to  the  heart ; 
You  may  be  sinless  still,  and  see 

This  earth  still  green  and  gay ; 
But  what  you  are  you  will  not  be, — 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  I 

O'er  me  have  many  winters  crept. 

With  less  of  grief  than  joy; 
But  I  have  learned,  and  toiled,  and  wo])t,- 

I  am  no  more  a  boy ! 
I've  never  had  the  gout,  'tis  true; 

My  hair  is  hardly  gray ; 
But  now  I  cannot  laugh  like  yon, — 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day ! 


I  used  to  have  as  glad  a  face, 
As  shadowless  a  brow  : 

I  once  could  rui)  as  bhtho  a  race 
As  you  are  running  now ; 
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But  never  mind  how  I  behave, 
Don't  interrupt  your  play ; 

And  though  I  look  so  very  grave, 
Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  to-day  I 

(March  8, 1880.) 
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The  little  one — the  little  one ! 

'Tia  a  fearful  tiling  and  strange, 
That  the  silent  seasons  as  they  run 

Should  work  such  niiglity  change! 
The  lips  that  cannot  lisp  my  name 

May  rule  tlio  stern  debate ; 
And  the  hands  too  weak  for  childhood's  game 

Sport  with  the  falchion's  weight  I 


The  beauteous  one — the  beauteous  one ! 
^     In  the  wide  world,  I  wis, 
There's  many  a  beauteous  thing,  but  none 

Of  beauty  like  to  tliis. 
In  youtli  and  age,  earth's  sinful  leaven 

Where'er  we  go  we  trace ; 
But  there  is  only  peace  and  Heaven 

In  the  smile  of  au  infant's  face. 
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The  merry  ooe— the  meiTj  oue  I 

He  is  all  wit  and  wliim  ; 
Our  life  has  naught  but  a  cloudless  mm 

And  a  wavelets  sea  for  him. 
He  knows  not  Sorrow's  thorny  path, 

Nor  Plenaure's  flowery  so  are, 
Not  heeds  the  bitter  glance  of  wrath, 

Nor  the  hoggard  cheek  of  Care. 

The  cheriahed  oae — the  cherished  one! 

A  mystery  is  the  love 
Of  parents  I'or  their  infant  boq; 

It  Cometh  from  above. 
He  ia  nil  music  to  their  ear, 

All  glory  to  their  Bight; 
By  day  he  is  their  hope  atid  fear, 

Their  thonght  and  dream  by  nighL 

The  goiltlesa  one — the  guiltless  one  I 

How  blest  the  earth  wnuld  he. 
If  her  best  and  holiest  men  liad  done 

No  more  of  wrong  than  he! 
If  the  blot  of  sin  and  t)io  doom  of  pain 

On  the  baby 'a  brow  he  set, — 
O  brother! — wlio  shall  sue  the  ataio, 

Or  read  the  sentence  yet) 


iissa.', 
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The  haes  of  life  are  fading  from  her  wan  and 

wasted  cheek ; 
Her  voice  is  as  an  infant's  voice,  a  whisper  faint 

and  weak ; 
Bnt  still  wo  look  and  listen,  for  our  hearts  have 

never  known 
Such  sweetness  in  a  countenance,  such  softness 

in  a  tone. 

She  is  passing  from  the  world,  from  the  weary 
world  away, 

From  the  sorrows  that  afflict  us,  from  the  pleas- 
ures that  betray ; 

And  another  Home — a  fairer  Home — is  opened 
to  her  bight. 

Where  the  nnminer  shines  forever,  where  the 
roses  know  no  blight, 

I  know  tliat  wo  shall  miss  her,  in  the  evening 
and  the  dawn. 

In  our  converse  round  the  fireside,  in  our  walk 
upon  the  lawn ; 

I  know  that  we  shal!  miss  her,  in  our  mirth  and 
in  our  care, 

In  the  breaking  of  our  bread,  and  in  the  breath- 
ing of  our  prayer. 
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And  not  the  ring  or  brooch  alone,  but  whatsoe'er 

we  see, 
The  river  and  the  green  hill-side,  the  cottage 

and  the  tree, 
Will  bring  her  image  back  to  us ;  there  is  not  m 

our  heart 
A  single  hope — a  single  fear — in  which  she  has 

no  part. 

Yet  weep  not,  if  you  love  her,  that  her  tedious 

toil  is  done ; 
Oh,  weep  not,  if  you  love  her,  that  her  holy  rest 

is  won  I 
There  should  be  gladness  in  your  thought  and 

smiles  upon  your  brow, 
For  will  she  not  be  happy  then? — is  she  not 

happy  now  ? 

And  we  will  learn  to  talk  of  her; — and  after 

raanv  vcars 
The  tears  which  we  shall  shed  for  lier  will  not 

be  bitter  tears. 
When  we  sliall  tell  each  other,  with  a  fond  and 

thankful  pride, 
In  what  purity  slie  lived,  and  in  what  peaceful- 

ness  she  died. 


(May  2e,  168a) 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Hast  thou  e'er  watched  and  wept  heside  the  hed 
On  wliich  some  dying  friend  reposed  his  head, — 
Some  loved  and  reverenced  friend,  from  whom 

thy  youth 
Learned  its  first  dream  of  happiness  and  truth  ? 
When  those  fast-fading  eyes  were  closed  on  earth, 
On  its  vain  mourning,  and  its  vainer  mirth, 
When  the  strong  spirit  in  the  painful  strife 
Already  seemed  to  live  its  after-life, 
Viewing  the  homes  which  are  prepared  above 
With  firmer  knowledge  and  with  fonder  love, — 
Oh  then,  with  what  sad  reverence  didst  thou 

dwell 
On  every  word  that  from  those  wan  lips  fell  I 
IIow  didst  them  consecrate  with  grateful  care 
The  half-told   message  and  the  half-breathed 

prayer ! 
And,  when  the  soul  was  trembling  to  depart, 
ITow  was  the  look  enj?ravcn  on  thv  heart 
Which  turned  to  seek  thee,  ere  the  spirit  passed, 
And  smiled  a  blessing  on  thee  at  the  last  I 

(ISSft.) 
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HOPE  AND  LOVK 

One  day  through  Fancy's  telescope, 

Which  is  my  richest  treasure, 
I  saw,  dear  Susan,  I^ve  and  Hope 

Set  out  in  search  of  Pleasure : 
All  mirth  and  smiles  I  saw  them  go ; 

Each  was  the  other's  hanker ; 
For  Hope  took  up  her  brother's  bow. 

And  Love,  his  sister's  anchor. 

II. 

They  rambled  on  o'er  vale  and  hill, 

They  passed  by  cot  and  tower ; 
Through  summer's  glow  and  winter's  chill, 

Through  sunshine  and  through  shower : 
But  what  did  those  fond  playmates  care 

For  climate  or  for  weather  ? 
All  scenes  to  them  were  bright  and  fair, 

On  which  they  gazed  together, 

III. 

Sometimes  they  turned  aside  to  bless 
Some  Muse  and  her  wild  numbers, 

Or  breathe  a  drejim  of  holiness 
On  Beauty's  quiet  slumbers : 
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"Fly  on,"  said  Wisdom,  with  cold  sneers; 

"  I  teach  my  friends  to  doubt  you :" 
^*  Come  back,"  said  Age,  with  bitter  tears; 

"  My  heart  is  cold  without  you." 

IV. 

When  Poverty  beset  their  path, 

And  threatened  to  divide  them, 
They  coaxed  away  the  beldame's  wrath 

Ere  she  had  breath  to  chide  them, 
By  vowing  all  her  rags  were  silk, 

And  all  her  bitters,  honey. 
And  showing  taste  for  bread  and  milk, 

And  utter  scorn  for  money. 

V. 

Thoy  met  stern  Danger  in  their  way, 

Upon  a  ruin  seated ; 
Before  him  kings  had  quaked  that  day, 

And  armies  had  retreated ; 
But  he  was  robed  in  such  a  cloud. 

As  Love  and  Hope  came  near  him. 
That  though  he  thundered  long  and  loud. 

They  did  not  see  or  hear  him. 

VI. 

A  gray-beard  joined  them,  Time  by  name ; 

And  Love  was  nearly  crazy 
To  find  that  he  was  very  lame. 

And  also  very  lazy : 
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Hope,  as  he  listened  to  her  tale, 

Tied  wings  upon  his  jacket; 
And  then  they  far  outran  the  mail. 

And  far  outsailed  the  packet. 

VII. 

And  80,  when  they  had  safely  passed 

O'er  many  a  land  and  hillow, 
Before  a  grave  they  stopped  at  last, 

Beneath  a  weeping  willow : 
The  moon  upon  the  humble  mound 

Her  softest  light  was  flinging; 
And  from  the  thickets  all  around 

Sad  nightingales  were  singing. 

VIII. 

"  I  leave  you  here,"  quoth  Father  Time, 

As  hoarse  as  any  raven ; 
And  Love  kneeled  down  to  spell  the  rhyme, 

Upon  the  rude  stone  graven : 
But  Hope  looked  onward,  calmly  brave. 

And  whispered,  "  Dearest  brother. 
We're  parted  on  this  side  the  grave, — 

"We'll  meet  upon  the  other." 

(188QL) 
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WRITTEN  UNDER   A   SKETCH   OF  SIR  THOMAS   AO- 
LAND's  cottages  for  THE  POOR. 

I. 

A  GENTLE  Mnse  was  hovering  o'er 
The  wide,  wide  world,  and  looking  long 

For  a  pleasant  spot  where  a  Muse  might  pour 
To  the  wood  or  the  wave  her  liquid  song ; 

And  "Who,"  said  she,  "of  the  kind  and  free — 

"Who  will  open  his  gate  for  rae?*' 

n. 

"  Come  hither,"  said  Wealth,  "  to  my  crowded 
mart, 

Where  splendour  dazzles  the  gazer's  eye ; 
Where  the  sails  approach  and  the  sails  depart 

With  every  breath  of  the  summer  sky." 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  she ;  "  by  the  shore  of  the  sea 
Wealth  has  no  room  in  his  store  for  me  I" 

in. 

"Come  hither,"   said  War,    "to    my  moated 
tower ; 
Danger  and  Death  have  walked  the  plain ; 
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Bat  the  arrowy  sloet  of  the  iron  shower 

Beats  on  these  stnhborn  walls  in  vain.'* 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  she ;  "  there  is  blood  on  the  key 
War  shall  not  open  a  lock  for  me  I" 

IT. 

" Come  hither,"  said  Love,  "to  my  rosy  dell, 
Where  nothing  of  gi-ief  or  care  has  birth ; 

Rest  in  my  bower,  where  sweet  dreams  dwell. 
Making  a  heaven — a  heaven  of  earth." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  she;  "at  this  trysting-tree 

Love  is  too  happy  to  think  of  me  I" 


V. 

And  she  lifted  at  last  the  hnmble  latch. 
And  entered  in  at  a  lowly  door ; 

For  Charity  there  had  spread  the  thatch 
O'er  the  peaceful  roof  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

And  "Ilere,"  said  she,  "my  rest  shall  be; 

Here  is  a  home  and  a  theme  for  me." 

(AvointT  T,  1880.) 
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TnET  hurried  to  the  feast, 

The  warrior  niul  the  priest, 
And  the  gay  maiden  with  her  jewelled  brow  ; 

The  minstrel's  harp  and  voice 

Said,  *' Triumph  and  rejoice!" 
One  only  mourned! — many  are  mourninc:  now  I 

II. 

"  Peace !  startle  not  the  light 
With  the  wild  dreams  of  night;" 

So  spake  the  princes  in  their  pride  anl  joy, 
When  I  in  tlieir  dull  ears 
Shrieked  forth  my  tale  of  tears, 

'*Woe  to  the  gorgeous  city,  woe  to  Troy!'' — • 


in. 


Ye  watch  the  dun  smoke  rise 
Up  to  the  lurid  skies ; 
Ye  see  the  red  light  flickering  on  tlie  stroain; 
Vol.  T.— 25 
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Ye  listen  to  the  fall 
Of  gate,  and  tower,  and  wall ; 
Sisters,  the  time  is  come ! — alas,  it  is  no  dream 


IV. 

Through  hall,  and  court,  and  porcu, 

Glides  on  the  pitiless  torch ; 
The  swift  avengers  faint  not  in  their  t^il : 

Vain  now  the  matron's  sighs. 

Vain  now  the  infant's  cries ; — 
Look,  sisters,  look  I  wlio  leads  them  to  the  »poil  ? 

V. 

Not  Pyrrhns,  though  his  liand 

Is  on  his  father's  brand ; 
Not  the  fell  framer  of  the  accursed  Steed ; 

Not  Nestor's  hoary  head. 

Nor  Teucer's  rapid  tread, 
Nor  the  fierce  wrath  of  impious  Diomede. 

VI. 

Visions  of  deeper  fear 

To-night  are  warring  here ; — 
I  know  thera,  sisters,  the  mysterious  Three : 

Minerva's  lightning  frown. 

And  Juno's  golden  crown, 
And  him,  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  sounding  seal 
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vu. 
Through  wailing  and  through  woe, 
Silent  and  stern  they  go ; 
So  have  I  ever  seen  them  in  my  trance : 
Exuhingly  they  guide 
Destruction's  fiery  tide, 
And  lift  the  dazzling  shield,  and  poise  the  deadly 
lance. 

VIII. 

Lo,  where  the  old  man  stands, 
Folding  his  palsied  hands. 
And  muttering,  with  white  lips,  his  querulous 
prayer : 
"  Where  is  my  noble  son. 
My  best,  my  bravest  one — 
Troy's  hope  and  Priam's — where  is  Hector, — 
where  ?" 

IX. 

Why  is  thy  falchion  grasped  ? 

Why  is  thy  helmet  chisped  ? 
Fitter  the  fillet  for  such  brow  as  thiue  I 

The  altar  reeks  with  gore  ; 

O  sisters,  look  no  morel 
It  is  our  father's  blood  upon  the  shrine  I 

X. 

And  ye,  alas !  must  roam 
Far  from  your  desolate  home, 
Fur  from  lost  Ilium,  o'er  the  joyless  wave ; 
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Ye  may  not  from  these  bowers 
Gather  the  trampled  flowers 
To  wreathe  sad  garlands  for  jonr  brethren's 
grave. 

XI. 

Away,  away  I  the  gale 

Stirs  the  white-bosomed  sail ; 
Hence  I  look  not  back  to  freedom  or  to  fame ; 

Labour  must  be  your  doom, 

Night-watchings,  days  of  gloom, 
The  bitter  bread  of  tears,  the  bridal  couch  of 
shame. 

ZII. 

Even  now  some  Grecian  dame 

Beholds  the  signal-flame, 
And  waits,  expectant,  the  returning  fleet ; 

"  Why  lingers  yet  my  lord  ? 

Hath  he  not  sheathed  his  sword  ? 
Will  he  not  bring  my  handmaid  to  my  feet?'' 

xni. 

Me,  too,  the  dark  Fates  call : 

Their  sway  is  over  all, 
Captor  and  captive,  prison-house  and  throne : — 

I  tell  of  others*  lot ; 

Tliey  hear  me,  heed  me  not  I 
Hide,  angry  PhoBbus,  hide  from  me  mine  own  I 

(1680.) 
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SIR  NICHOLAS  AT  MARSTON  MOOR. 

To  horse,  to  horse,  Sir  Nicholas!  the  clarion's 
note  is  high ; 

To  horse,  to  horse,  Sir  Nicholas !  the  huge  dnini 
makes  reply : 

Ere  this  hath  Lucas  marched  with  his  gallant 
cavaliers, 

And  the  bray  of  Rupert's  trumpets  grows  faint- 
er on  our  ears. 

To  horse,  to  horse,  Sir  Nicholas  I  White  Guy  is 
at  the  door. 

And  the  vulture  whets  his  beak  o'er  the  field  of 
Marston  Moor. 

Up  rose  the  Lady  Alice  from  her  brief  and  bro- 
ken prayer, 

And  she  brought  a  silken  standard  down  the 
narrow  turret-stair. 

Oh,  many  were  the  tears  that  those  radiant  eyes 
had  shed, 

As  she  worked  the  bright  word  "Glory"  imthe 
gay  and  glancing  thread ; 

And  mournful  was  the  smile  that  o'er  those 
beauteous  features  ran, 

As  she  said,  "  It  is  your  lady's  gift,  unfurl  it  in 
the  van." 
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"  It  shall  flutter,  noble  wench,  where  the  best 

and  boldest  ride, 
Through  the  steel-clad  files  of  Skippon  and  the 

black  dragoons  of  Pride ; 
The  recreant  soul  of  Fairfax  will  feel  a  sicklier 

qualm, 
And  the  rebel  lips  of  Oliver  give  out  a  louder 

psalm, 
"When  they  see  my  lady's  gewgaw  flaunt  bravely 

on  their  wing, 
And  hear  her  loyal  soldiers'  shout,  for  God  and 

for  the  King!" — 

'Tis  noon ;  the  ranks  are  broken  along  the  royal 

line; 
They  fly,  the  braggarts  of  the  Court,  the  bullies 

of  the  Rhine : 
Stout  Langley's  cheer  is  heard  no  more,  and 

Astley's  helm  is  down. 
And  Rupert  sheathes  his  rapier  with  a  curse  and 

with  a  frown ; 
And  cold  Newcastle  mutters,  as  he  follows  in 

the  flight, 
"The  German  boar  had  better  far  have  supped 
•    in  York  to-night." 

The  Knight  is  all  alone,  his  steel  cap  cleft  in 

twain. 
His  good  buflf  jerkin  crimsoned  o'er  with  many 

a  gory  stain ; 
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Bat  still  he  waves  the  standard,  and  cries,  amid 

the  rout — 
"  For  Church  and  King,  fair  gentlemen,  spur  on 

and  fight  it  out  I" 
And  now  he  wards  a  Roundhead^s  pike,  and 

now  he  hums  a  stave, 
And  here  he  quotes  a  stage-plaj,  and  there  he 

fells  a  knave. 

Good  speed  to  thee,  Sir  Nicholas  I  thou  hast  no 

thought  of  fear ; 
Good  speed  to  thee,  Sir  NicliolasI  hut  fearful 

odds  are  here. 
The  traitors  ring  thee  round,  and  with  every 

hlow  and  thrust, 
**Down,  down,"  they  cry,  "with  Belial,  down 

with  him  to  the  dust!" 
*'  I  would,"  quoth  grim  old  Oliver,  "that  Belial's 

trusty  sword 
This  day  were  doing  battle  for  the  Saints  and 

for  the  Lord!" 

The  Lady  Alice  sits  with  her  maidens  in  her 

bower ; 
The  gray-haired  warden  watches  on  the  castle's 

highest  tower. — 
"What  news,  what  news,   old    Anthony?" — 

"  The  field  is  lost  and  won  ; 
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The  ranks  of  war  are  melting  as  the  mists 

heneath  the  sun ; 
And  a  wounded  man  speeds  hither, — ^I  am  old 

and  cannot  see, 
Or  sure  I  am  that  sturdy  step  my  master^s  step 

should  be." — 

"  I  bring  thee  back  the  standard,  from  as  rude 

and  rough  a  fray 
Aa  e'er  was  proof  of  soldier's  thews,  or  theuie 

for  minstrers  lay. 
Bid  Hubert  fetch  the  silver  bowl,  and  liquor 

quantum  suff.; 
ril  make  a  shift  to  drain  it,  ere  I  part  with  boot 

and  buff; 
Though  Guy  through  many  a  gaping  wound  is 

breathing  out  his  life. 
And  I  come  to  thee  a  landless  man,  my  fond 

and  faithful  wife  I 

"  Sweet,  we  will  fill  our  money-bags,  and  freight 

a  ship  for  France, 
And  mourn  in  merry  Paris  for  this  poor  realm's 

mischance ; 
Or,  if  the  worst  betide  me,  why,  better  axe  or 

rope, 
Tlian  life  with  Lenthal  for  a  king,  and  Peters 

for  a  pope  I 
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Alas,  alas,  my  gallant  Guy  I — out  on  the  crop- 
eared  boor, 

That  sent  roe  with  my  standard  on  foot  from 
Marston  Moor  I" 

(1880.) 


THE   COVENANTER'S   LAMENT    FOR 
BOTHWELL  BRIGG. 

The  men  of  sin  prevail  I 
Once  more  the  prince  of  this  world  lifts  his  horn : 
Judah  is  scattered  as  the  chaff  is  borne 

Before  the  stormy  gale. 

Where  are  our  brethren  ?  where 
The  good  and  true,  the  terrible  and  fleet? 
They  whom  we  loved,  with  wliom  we  sat  at  meat, 

With  whom  we  kneeled  in  prayer? 

Mangled  and  marred  they  lie, 
Upon  the  bloody  pillow  of  their  rest  : 
Btern  Dalzell  smiles,  and  Clavers  with  a  jest 

Spurs  his  fierce  charger  by. 
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80  lat  oar  foea  rejoice; — 
We  to  the  Lord,  wlio  hears  their  impious  bo&sts, 
Will  call  for  comfort ;  to  tJie  God  of  Hosts 

Wo  wUI  lift  np  our  voice. 

Give  ear  unto  oar  BOng; 
For  K-e  are  wandering  o'or  our  native  land, 
Aa  slioep  that  have  no  shepherd ;  and  the  hnud 

Of  wicked  men  is  strong. 

Only  to  Thee  wo  bow. 
Onr  lips  have  drained  the  fury  of  TJiy  cup;    * 
And  the  deep  miirmurs  of  onr  licartA  go  xip 

To  Ilcttvon  for  vengeance  now. 

Avenge, — oh,  not  onr  years 
Of  paia  attd  wrong ;  the  hlood  of  martyrs  sliod ; 
The  ashes  heaped  upon  the  huary  licod; 

The  maiden's  silent  tears ; 

The  babe's  bread  torn  away; 
The  harvest  blasted  by  the  war-steed's  liool'; 
The  red  flame  wreathing  o'er  the  cottage  roof; 

Judge  not  for  these  to  day  1 

la  not  Thine  own  dread  rod 
Mocked  by  tlie  proud,  Tliy  holy  Book  diiid.iinif  J, 
Tliy  Diiine  blasphemed.  Thy  temple  courts  pru- 
fancdl 

Avenge  Thyself  O  QodI 
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Break  Pharaoh's  iron  crown ; 
Bind  with  new  chains  their  nobles  and  their 

kings; 
Wash  from  Thine  house  the  blood  of  unclean 
tilings ; 
And  hurl  their  Dagon  down  I 

Come  in  Thine  own  good  time  I 
We  will  abide :  we  have  not  turned  from  Thee  ; 
Tliough  in  a  world  of  grief  our  portion  be. 

Of  bitter  grief  and  crime. 

Be  Thou  our  guard  and  guide  1 
Forth  from  the  spoiler's  synagogue  we  go, 
That  we  may  worship  where  the  torrents  flow, 

And  where  the  whirlwinds  ride. 


From  lonely  rocks  and  caves 
We  will  pour  forth  our  sacrifice  of  prayer. — 
Oij,  brethren,  to  the  mountains  I     Seek  we  there 

Sale  temples,  quiet  graves  I 

(1S80.) 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTKN    TNDKB   A    PICTURE   OF    EI>V8    CCILEG5 
COAPKL,    CAMBBIDQE. 

KXTmAOTKP  rSOM  AX  JLLBUX  UC  DETO^CSaiUS. 

M06T  beautiful ! — I  gaze  and  pize 

lu  silence  on  the  crlorious  pile ; 
And  the  glad  thoughts  of  other  da}'s 

Come  thronginj:  back  the  while. 
To  ine  dim  Memory  makes  more  dear 

The  ^Hjrfeet  irrandeur  of  the  shrine ; 
But  if  I  stcHxl  a  stran«^.*r  here. 

The  ground  were  still  diviue. 

Si>me  awe  the  go»xl  and  wise  have  felt; 

As  revcpvurly  thoir  foot  have  trod 
Ou  any  5{>*^t  where  man  hath  knelk 

To  oommuue  wich  bi:*  GvhI  ; 
By  sacred  spriug  or  bairated  weil, 

l^euea'h  the  ru'ird  tcfTivk'^s  izloom. 
Beside  the  feeble  lierniit's  cell. 

Or  the  false  prvphec's  tomj. 

But  when  was  high  devotion  jrracird 
With  lovelier  dwelling.  loi^:<.'r  t:ir»'ne, 

Thau  here  the  limner^s  arc  bar  1  'r-ixd 
Fr^m  the  time-honoured  st^r.e  ? 
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Tlie  Spirit  here  ofWorship  seems 
To  hold  the  soul  in  willing  thrall, 

And  heavenward  hopes  and  holy  dreams 
Come  at  her  voiceless  call ; — 

At  midnight,  when  the  lonely  moon 

Looks  from  a  vapour's  silvery  fold ; 
At  morning,  when  the  sun  of  June 

Crests  the  high  towers  with  gold; 
For  every  change. of  hour  and  form 

Makes  tliat  fair  8cene  more  deeply  fair; 
And  dusk  and  daybreak,  calm  and  storm, 

Are  all  religion  there. 

(1880.) 
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W  KITTEN  FOB  A  BLANK  PAGE  OF  "  THE  KEEPSAKE." 


Lady,  there's  fragrance  in  your  sighs. 

And  sunlight  in  your  glances  ; 
I  never  saw  such  lips  and  eyes 

In  pictures  or  romances; 
And  Love  will  readily  suppose. 

To  make  you  quite  enslaving, 
That  you  have  taste  for  verse  and  prose. 

Hot  pressed,  and  line  engraving. 
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And  then,  you  waltz  so  like  a  Fay, 

That  round  you  envy  rankles ; 
Your  partner's  head  is  turned,  tliey  say 

As  surely  as  his  ankles ; 
And  I  was  taught,  in  days  far  gone, 

By  a  most  prudent  mother, 
That  in  this  world  of  sorrow,  one 

Good  turn  deserves  another. 

I  may  not  win  you  I — that's  a  bore  1 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  to  woo  you ; 
And  for  this  cause, — and  twenty  more, 

I  send  this  gay  book  to  you. 
If  its  songs  please  you, — by  this  light! 

I  will  not  hold  it  treason 
To  bid  you  dream  of  me  to-night, 

And  dance  with  me  next  season. 

(1880.) 


ANTICIPATION. 

"  On,  yes  I  he  is  in  Parliament; 

Ee's  been  returning  thanks ; 
You  can't  conceive  the  time  he's  spent 

Already  on  his  franks. 
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He^ll  think  of  nothing,  night  and  daj, 

But  place,  and  the  gazette :" 
No  matter  what  the  people  say, — 

Ton  won^t  heliove  them  yet 

"  He  filled  an  album,  long  ago, 

With  Buch  delicious  rhymes; 
Now  we  shall  only  see,  you  know, 

Uis  speeches  in  the  ^  Times;* 
And  liquid  tone  and  beaming  brow, 

Bright  eyes  and  locks  of  jet. 
He'll  care  for  no  such  nonsense  now  :"— 

Oh !  don't  believe  them  yet  I 

"  I  vow  he's  turned  a  Goth,  a  Hun, 

By  that  disgusting  Bill ; 
He'll  never  make  another  pun ; 

He's  danced  his  last  quadrille. 
We  shall  not  see  him  flirt  again 

"Witli  any  flair  coquette ; 
He'll  never  laugh  at  Drury  Lane." — 

Psha ! — don't  believe  them  yet. 

**  Last  week  I  heard  his  uncle  boast 

He's  sure  to  have  the  seals ; 
I  read  it  in  the  *  Morning  Post' 

Tliut  ho  has  dined  at  Peel's; 
Yoiril  never  see  him  any  more. 

He's  in  a  different  set ; 
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He  cannot  eat  at  half-past  four :" — 
No  ? — don't  believe  them  yet. 

**  In  short,  he'll  soon  be  false  and  cold, 

And  infinitely  wise ; 
He'll  grow  next  year  extremely  old. 

He'll  tell  enormous  lies ; 
He'll  learn  to  flatter  and  forsake, 

To  feign  and  to  forget :" — 
Oh,  whisper — or  my  heart  will  break — 

You-  won't  believe  them  yet  I 


(1880.) 
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I. 

In  these  gay  pages  there  is  food 
For  every  mind,  and  every  mood. 

Fair  Lady,  if  you  dare  to  spell  them : 
Now  merriment,  now  grief  prevails ; 
But  yet  the  best  of  all  the  tales 

Is  of  the  young  group  met  to  tell  them. 
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n. 

Oh,  was  it  not  a  pleasant  thonghti 
To  set  the  pestilence  at  nanght, 

Chatting  among  sweet  streams  and  flowers ; 
Of  jealous  husbands,  fickle  wives, 
Of  all  the  tricks  which  Love  contrives. 

To  see  through  veils,  and  talk  through  tow- 
ers? 

Lady,  they  say  the  fearful  guest. 
Onward,  still  onward,  to  the  west^ 

Poised  on  his  sulphurous  wings,  advances ; 
"Who,  on  the  frozen  river's  banks. 
Has  thinned  the  Kussian  despot's  ranks, 

And  marred  the  might  of  Warsaw's  lances 

rv. 

Another  year — a  brief,  brief  year  I 
And  lo  I  tlie  fell  destroyer  here. 

He  comes  with  all  his  gloomy  terrors ; 
Then  Guilt  will  read  the  properest  books, 
And  Folly  wear  the  soberest  looks. 

And  Virtue  shudder  at  her  errors. 

T. 

And  there'll  be  sermons  in  the  street ; 
And  every  friend  and  foe  we  meet 

Will  wear  the  dismal  garb  of  sorrow  ; 

Vol.  I.— 26 
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And  quacks  will  send  their  lies  about, 
And  weary  Halford  will  find  out 
He  must  have  four  new  bays  to-morrow 


VI. 

But  you  shall  fly  from  these  dark  signs, 
As  did  those  happy  Florentines, 

Ere  from  your  cheek  one  rose  is  faded ; 
And  hide  your  youth  and  loveliness 
In  some  bright  garden's  green  recess, 

By  walls  fenced  round,  by  huge  trees  shaded  : 

VII. 

There  brooks  shall  dance  in  light  along, 
And  birds  shall  trill  their  constant  song 

Of  pleasure,  from  their  leafy  dwelling; 
You  shall  have  music,  novels,  toys ; 
But  still  the  chiefest  of  your  joys 

Must  be,  fair  Lady,  story-telling. 


vin. 

Be  cautious  how  you  choose  your  men  ; 
Don't  look  for  people  of  the  pen. 

Scholars  who  read,  or  write  the  papers ; 
Don't  think  of  wits,  who  talk  to  dine, 
Who  drink  their  patron's  newest  wine, 

And  cure  their  patron's  newest  vapours. 
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Avoid  all  youths  who  toil  for  praise 
Bj  quoting  Liston^s  last  new  phrase ; 

Or  sigh  to  leave  high  fame  behind  tliem ; 
For  swallowing  swords,  or  dancing  jigs, 
Or  imitating  dacks  and  pigs ; 

Take  men  of  sense, — if  you  can  find  them. 

z. 

Live,  laugh,  tell  stories ;  ere  they're  told, 
New  themes  succeed  upon  the  old  ; 

New  follies  come,  new  faults,  new  fashions ; 
An  hour,  a  minute,  will  supply 
To  Thought  a  folio  history 

Of  blighted  hopes,  and  thwarted  passions. 

XI. 

King  Death,  when  he  has  snatched  away 
Drunkards  from  brandy,  Dukes  from  play. 

And  Common-councilmcn  from  turtle, 
Shall  break  his  dart  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
And  mutter,  in  his  fierce  despair, 

"  Why,  what's  become  of  Lady  Myrtle  ?" 

0831.) 
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LINES 

WBITTEN     IN     AN    ALBUM,   THB     GIFT    OF    QURBi 
ADELAIDE  TO  LADY  MAYO. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  bounteous  Fay 

Beside  a  cradle  sang  one  day ; 

The  mother  heard  not,  but  the  child 

In  her  glad  dream  looked  up  and  smiled, 

**  I  bring  tliee  a  rose — a  rose  for  thee, 

The  sweetest  of  my  bower ; 
It  is  a  token  thou  shalt  be 

As  lovely  and  loved  a  flower : 
Thon  too  shalt  brightly  bloom,  and  wear 

In  future  years,  as  now, 
Deep  beauty  in  thy  sunny  hair, 

Blue  eyes,  and  tranquil  brow. 

"  I  bring  thee  a  lute — an  ivory  lute; 

I  bring  it  for  a  sign 
Tliat  Wit  shall  sue  with  an  anxious  suit 

For  a  look  or  a  word  of  thine. 
Grave  Science  at  thy  feet  shall  lay 

Whatever  the  wise  have  known. 
And  Music  charm  thy  cares  away 

With  her  most  delicious  tone. 
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^I  bring  thee  a  sceptre  I  wake  and  gaze 

On  the  symbol  of  high  command: 
A  nation^s  love,  in  after-days, 

Shall  tmst  it  to  thy  hand, 
When  from  thy  home  thon  ahalt  depart 

And  go  o'er  the  bounding  wave 
To  be  the  Bride  of  a  Monarch's  heart, 

The  Qneen  of  the  free  and  braveb 

**  I  bring  thee  a  Book — a  holy  Book : 
^  In  all  thy  grief  and  mirth 
It  is  a  spell  to  bid  thee  look 

Still  np  to  Heaven  from  earth, 
And  tarn  to  Him  who  alone  forgives 

With  a  firm  and  faithful  trust, 
And  live  the  life  which  virtue  lives, 

And  die  as  die  the  just  1" 

I  need  not  whisper  to  your  thought 
For  what  fair  child  those  gifts  were  wrought, 
Xor  tell  how  true  our  English  eyes 
Have  found  the  Fairy's  prophecies. 

(188L) 
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LINES 

WBITTKN  IN  THE  SAME,  UNDEB  A  PICTXJEE  OF  THE 
DUOAL  PALAOE  AT  HESSE  HOMBUBG,  THE  BESI- 
DENCE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  DAUGHTER 
OF   GEORGE   III. 

It  is  a  joyous  land,  I  guess ; 

The  snn  shines  bright,  the  breeze  roves  free; 
And  Nature  iliiigs  her  fairest  dress 

On  humble  herb  and  lofty  tree ; 
But  thou  wilt  think  in  those  far  bowers, 

With  Iialf  a  smile,  and  half  a  sigh. 
Thy  childhood  wreathed  as  fragrant  flowers, 

And  laughed  beneath  as  warm  a  sky. 

And  proudly  o'er  those  poplars  tall 

And  tapering  firs  the  Palace  gleams; 
But  ah  I  the  time-worn  Castle's  wall 

Is  still  remembered  in  thy  dreams; 
And  that  broad  Terrace  still  is  dear, 

Whore,  when  the  star  of  day  wont  down, 
Thy  good  old  Sire  went  forth  to  hear 

Rich  blessings,  richer  than  his  crown. 

And  other  friends  are  round  thee  now 
Than  those  that  shared  thine  early  mirth ; 
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And  thon  hast  newer  slaves  to  bow, 
And  foreign  Intes  to  hymn  thy  worth ; 

But  thon  wilt  never  quite  forget 
That  here,  where  first  thy  praise  was  heard, 

Thy  virtnes  are  recorded  yet, 
Thy  name  is  yet  a  household  word. 

And  if  thon  ne^er  mayst  see  again 

Tlie  white  cliffs  of  thy  fatherland, 
And  if  henceforth  we  seek  in  vain 

Thy  cheering  smile  and  bonnteons  hand, — 
Thou  wilt  bo  what  thou  wast  and  art, 

Where'er  thy  bark  may  chance  to  roam ; 
And  thou  wilt  keep  thine  English  heart. 

And  thou  wilt  love  thine  English  home  1 


LINES 

WRITTEN    UNDER    A    PORTRAIT    OF    LORD    MAYO, 
DRAWN   BT   THE   QUEEN. 

A  COURTIER  of  the  nobler  sort, 
A  Christian  of  the  purer  school; — 

Tory,  when  Whigs  are  great  at  Court, 
And  Protestant,  when  Papists  rule ; 
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Prompt  to  support  the  Monarches  crown, 
As  prompt  to  dry  the  poor  man^s  tears; 

Yet  fearing  not  the  Premier's  frown, 
And  seeking  not  the  rabble's  cheers ; 

Still  ready, — favoured  or  disgraced, — 
To  do  the  right,  to  speak  the  true ; — 

The  Artist  who  these  features  traced 
A  better  Subject  never  knew  I 

(KOVXMBSB,  1888L) 


LINES 

WRITTEN   UNDEB   A    VIEW   OP    BERSTED   LODOX, 

BOGNOB. 

If  e'er  again  my  wayward  fate 
Should  bring  me,  Lady,  to  your  gate. 
The  trees  and  flowers  might  seem  as  fair 
As  in  remembered  days  they  were ; 
But  should  I  in  their  loved  haunts  find 
The  friends  that  were  so  bright  and  kind? 

My  heart  would  seek  with  vain  regret 
Some  tones  and  looks  it  dreams  of  yet; 
I  could  not  follow  through  the  dance 
The  heroine  of  my  first  romance ; 
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At  his  own  board  I  conld  not  see 
The  kind  old  man  that  welcomed  me. 

When  round  the  grape's  rich  juices  pass, 
Sir  "William  does  not  drain  his  glass; 
When  music  charms  the  listening  throng, 
"  0  Peseator^^  is  not  the  song; 
Queen  Mab  is  ageing  very  fast, 
And  Coelebs  has  a  wife  at  last. 

I  too  am  changed,  as  others  are; 

Pra  graver,  wiser,  sadder  far : 

I  study  reasons  more  than  rhymes, 

And  leave  mv  Petrarch  for  the  "Times," 

And  turn  from  Laura's  auburn  locks 

To  ask  my  friend  the  price  of  stocks. 

A  wondrous  song  does  Memory  sing, 
A  merry — yet  a  mournful  thing ; 
When  thirteen  vears  have  fleeted  bv, 
'Twere  hard  to  say  if  you  or  I 
Would  gain  or  lose  in  smiles  or  tears, — 
By  just  forgetting  thirteen  years. 

0883.) 
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LATIN  HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN, 

I. 

YiBGiK  Mother,  tliou  hast  known 
Joy  and  sorrow  like  my  own ; 
In  thy  arms  the  bright  Babe  lay, 
As  my  own  in  mine  to-day ; 

So  Ho  wept  and  so  He  smiled ; 

Ave  Mary  I  guard  my  child  1 

II. 

From  the  pains  and  perils  spread 
Round  about  our  path  and  bod,   • 
Fierce  desires,  ambitious  schemes, 
Moody  doubts,  fantastic  dreams, 
Pleasures  idle,  passions  wild, 
Ave  Mary  I  guard  my  child  I 

III. 

Make  him  whatsoe'er  may  be 
Dearest  to  the  saints  and  thee ; 
Tell  him,  from  the  throne  above, 
"Wliat  to  loathe  and  what  to  love ; 
To  be  true  and  just  and  mild, 
Avo  Mary !  teach  my  child  I 
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IV. 

By  the  wondrons  mercy  won 
For  the  world  by  thy  blest  Son, 
By  the  reet  Jlis  labours  wrought^ 
By  the  bliss  ^s  tortares  bought, 

By  the  Heaven  He  reconciled, 

Ave  Mary  I  bless  my  child  1 

V. 

If  about  his  after  fate 

Sin  and  sorrow  darkly  wait, 

Take  him  rather  to  thine  arms 

From  tlie  world  and  the  world's  harms ; 

Thus  unscathed,  thus  undefiled, 

Ave  Mary  1  take  my  child  1 


THE  SABBATH. 

I. 

Fob  whom  was  the  Sabbath  made  ?- 
It  brings  repose  and  rest ; 

It  hushes  Study's  aching  head, 
Ambition's  anxious  breast : 

The  slave  that  digs  the  mine, 
The  serf  that  ploughs  the  soil, 
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THE  SABBATH. 


For  them  it  was  ordained  to  shine  ;^ 
It  is  for  all  that  toil. 

n. 

For  whom  was  the  Sabhath  made  ? — 

It  opens  tlie  Book  of  Peace, 
"Which  tells  of  flowers  that  never  faOA 

Of  songs  that  never  cease : 
If  the  hopes  you  nursed  decline, 

If  the  friends  you  cherished  die, 
For  you  it  was  ordained  to  shine; — 

It  is  for  all  that  sigh. 


III. 

For  whom  was  the  Sabbath  madei— 

It  calls  the  wretch  to  prayer, 
Whose  soul  the  noonday  thoughts  upbraid 

And  the  midnight  visions  scare : 
It  calls  thee  to  the  shrine; 

Fear'st  thou  to  enter  in  ? 
For  thee  it  was  ordained  to  shino— 

It  is  for  all  that  sin. 
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THE  NEWLY-WEDDED. 

I. 

Now  the  rite  is  duly  done ; 

Now  the  word  is  spoken ; 
And  the  spell  has  made  us  one 

Which  may  ne'er  bo  broken  : 
Rest  we,  dearest,  in  our  home, — 

Roam  we  o'er  the  heather, — 
We  sliall  rest,  and  we  shall  roam, 

Shall  we  not?  together. 

II. 

From  this  hour  the  summer  rose 

Sweeter  breathes  to  charm  us ; 
From  this  hour  the  winter  snows 

Lighter  fall  to  harm  us : 
Fair  or  foul — on  land  or  sea — 

Come  the  wind  or  weather. 
Best  and  worst,  wliate'er  they  be, 

We  shall  share  together. 


III. 


Death,  who  friend  from  friend  can  part, 

Brother  rend  from  brother. 
Shall  but  link  us,  heart  and  heart, 

Closer  to  each  other : 


410  TO   HELEN. 

We  will  call  his  anger  play, 
Deem  his  dart  a  feather, 

When  we  meet  him  on  our  waj 
Hand  in  hand  together. 

(1835.) 


TO   HELEN. 

WmXTEN  IN  THE  FIRST  LEAJ   OF  KEBLE's  *'  CHRI: 


n 


TIAN  YEAE,"  a  birthday  PBEBENT. 

My  Helen,  for  its  golden  fraught 

Of  prayer  and  praise,  of  dream  and  thoTiglit, 

AVhere  Poesy  finds  fitting  voice 

For  all  who  hope,  ftiar,  grieve,  rejoice. 

Long  Iiiivo  1  loved,  and  studied  long, 

The  pious  lainstrers  varied  song. 

Whence  is  the  volume  dearer  now  ? 
There  gleams  a  smile  upon  your  brow. 
Wherein,  methinks,  I  read  how  well 
You  guess  the  reason,  ere  I  tell. 
Which  makes  to  me  the  simple  rhymes 
More  prized,  more  conned,  a  Imndred  times. 
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Ere  vanisbed  quite  the  dread  and  doubt 
Affection  ne^er  was  born  without, 
Found  we  not  here  a  magio  key 
Opening  thj  secret  soul  to  me? 
Found  we  not  here  a  myslio  sign 
Interpreting  thy  heart  to  mine? 

What  sympntbies  up-springing  fast 
Tiirougb  all  the  future,  all  the  past, 
In  tenderest  links  began  to  bind 
Spirit  to  spirit,  mind  to  mind. 
As  we,  together  wandering  o'er 
TJie  little  volume's  precious  store,  — 

Mused,  with  alternate  smile  and  tear, 
On  the  high  themes  awakened  here 
Of  fervent  hope,  of  calm  belief. 
Of  cheering  joy,  of  chastening  grief; 
The  trials  borne,  the  sins  forgiven. 
The  task  on  earth,  the  meed  in  heaven  I 

My  Own  1  oh,  surely  from  above 
Was  shed  that  confidence  of  love. 
Which,  in  such  happy  moments  nursed 
When  soul  with  soul  had  converse  first, 
Now  through  the  snares  and  storms  of  life 
Blesses  the  husband  and  the  wife ! 

(Fkbritakt  li,  188&) 
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TO   HELEN. 

When  some  grim  sorceress,  wh<>se  skill 
Had  bound  a  sprite  to  work  her  will, 
In  mirth  or  malice  chose  to  ask 
Of  the  faint  slave  the  hardest  task, — 

Slie  sent  him  forth  to  jratlier  np 
Great  Ganges  in  an  aoorn-cui), 
Or  heaven's  nnn umbered  stars  to  bring 
In  compass  of  a  signet-ring. 

Thus  Helen  bids  her  poet  write 
The  thanks  he  owes  this  morning's  light; 
And  "  Give  me," — so  he  hears  her  say, — 
"Four  verses,  onlj  four,  to-day." 


Dearest  and  best  1  she  knows,  if  Wit 
Could  ever  half  Love's  debt  acquit. 
Each  of  lier  tones  and  of  her  looks 
Would  have  its  four,  not  lines,  but  books. 

(ITorsK  OP  Com MOKA, 
July  T,  1886L) 
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SKETCH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY 

FIVB   MONTHS   OLD. 

My  pretty,  budding:,  breathing  flower, 

Methiuks  if  I,  to-morrow. 
Could  manage,  just  for  half  an  honr, 

Sir  Joshua's  brush  to  borrow, 
I  might  immortalize  a  few 

Of  all  the  myriad  graces 
Wliich  Time,  while  yet  thoy  all  arc  now. 

With  newer  still  replaces. 

I'd  paint,  my  child,  yonr  deep-bluo  eyes, 

Tiieir  quick  and  earnest  flashes; 
I'd  paint  the  fringe  that  round  them  lies, 

Tlie  fringe  of  long  dark  lashes; 
Td  draw  with  most  fastidious  care 

Ono  eyebrow,  then  the  other, 
And  that  fair  forehead,  broad  and  fair. 

The  forehead  of  vour  mother. 

Vd  oft  rctonrh  the  dimpled  cheek 
Where  health  in  sunshine  dances: 

And  ot^  the  pouting  lips,  where  speak 
A  thousand  voiceless  fancies  ; 
Vol.  I.— 27 
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And  the  soft  neck  would  keep  ine  long, 
The  neck,  more  smootli  and  snowy 

Than  ever  yet  in  schoolboy's  song 
Had  Curoline  or  Chloo. 

Nor  less  on  those  twin  rounded  anna 

My  new-found  skill  would  linger, 
Nor  less  upon  the  rosy  charms 

Of  every  tiny  finger ; 
Nor  slight  the  small  feet,  little  one, 

So  prematurely  clever 
That,  though  they  neither  walk  nor  run, 

I  think  they'd  jump  forever. 

But  then  your  odd  endearing  ways — 

What  study  e'er  could  catch  them  ? 
Your  aimless  gestures,  endless  plays — 

What  canvas  e'er  could  match  them  ? 
Your  lively  leap  of  merriment, 

Your  murmur  of  petition, 
Your  serious  silence  of  content. 

Your  laugh  of  recognition. 

Here  were  a  puzzling  toil,  indeed, 
For  Art's  most  fine  creations  ! — 

Grow  on,  sweet  baby;  we  will  nee<l, 
To  note  your  transformations. 

No  picture  of  your  form  or  face, 
Your  waking  or  your  sleeping. 
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But  that  which  Love  shall  daily  trace, 
And  troat  to  Memory's  keeping. 

Hereafter,  when  revolying  years 

Have  made  yon  tall  and  twenty. 
And  brought  yon  blended  hopes  and  fears, 

And  sighs  and  slaves  in  plenty, 
May  those  who  watch  our  little  saint 

Among  her  tasks  and  duties, 
Feel  all  her  virtues  hard  to  paint, 

As  now  we  deem  her  beauties. 

(OcTOBXu  IQ,  18&a) 


SONNET 

TO  E.   0.   HILDTABD. 

Profit  and  praise  attend  you,  wheresoe'er 
Ton  charm  the  country,  or  amaze  the  town, 
With  flow  of  argument,  and  flow  of  gown  I 

£  will  not  here  forget  you ;  but  will  ppare. 

Amidst  my  tranquil  joys,  a  wish  and  prayer 
That  you  may  win  quick  riches,  high  renown, — 
Hereafter,  better  gifts — more  like  my  own  I 

O  kindest  found,  when  kindness  was  most  rarel 
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When  I  recall  the  days  of  hope  and  fear 
In  which  I  first  dared  call  my  Helen  mine, 

Or  the  sweet  honr  when  first  upon  my  ear 
Broke  the  shrill  cry  of  little  Adeline, 

The  memory  of  yonr  friendship,  Friend  sincere, 
Among  sach  memories  grateful  I  entwine. 

(OCTOBXB  15^  i88e.) 


SONNET 

TO    B.    J.    M.    P. 


A  SAD  return,  my  Brother,  thine  must  bo 
To  thy  void  home !  loosed  is  the  silver  chain, 
The  golden  bowl  is  broken! — not  again 

Love's  fond  caress  and  Cliildhood's  earnest  ;j:Ice 

After  dnll  toil  may  greet  and  gladden  thee. 
How  shall  we  bid  the  mourner  not  conii)lain, 
Not  murmur,  not  despond  ? — ah  me,  most  vain 

Is  sympathy,  how  soft  soc'er  the  key. 
And  argument,  how  grave  soe\'r  the  tone! 

In  our  still  chambers,  on  our  bended  knees, 
Pray  we  for  better  help  I     There  is  but  One 

Who  shall  from  sorrow,  as  from  sin,  release : 
God  send  thee  peace,  my  Brother  I  God  alono 

Guideth  the  fountains  of  eternal  peace. 

(OoTOBU  19, 1886.) 
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TO  HELEN, 

WITH  ORABBB^S  POEMS — A  BIBTnDAY  PRESENT. 

GiYB  Orabbe,  dear  HeleD,  on  your  shelf, 
A  place  by  Wordsworth's  mightier  self; 
In  token  that  jonr  taste,  self-wrought 
From  mines  of  independent  thought, 
And  shaped  by  no  exclusive  rule 
Of  whim  or  fashion,  sect  or  school, 
Can  honour  Genius,  whatsoever 
The  garb  it  chance  or  choose  to  wear. 

Nor  deem,  dear  Helen,  unallied 
The  bards  we  station  side  by  side ; 
Different  their  harps, — to  each  his  own ; 
But  both  are  true  and  pure  of  tone. 
Brethren,  methinks,  in  times  like  ours 
Of  misused  gifts,  perverted  powers, — 
Brethren  are  they,  whose  kindred  song 
Nor  hides  the  Right,  nor  gilds  the  Wrong. 

(FXBXTTAmT  13, 1887.) 
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TO  HELEN. 

What  prayer,  dear  Helen,  shall  I  pray. 

On  this  my  brightest  holiday, 

To  the  great  Giver  of  all  good. 

By  whom  onr  thoughts  are  miderstood — 

Lowly  or  lofty,  wild  or  weak — 

Long  ere  the  tardy  tongue  can  speak  ? 

For  you,  my  treasure,  let  me  pray — 
That,  as  swift  Time  shall  steal  away 
Year  after  year,  you  ne'er  may  deem 
The  radiance  of  this  morning's  beam 
Less  happy — ^holy — than  you  know 
It  dawned  for  us  two  years  ago. 

And  for  our  infants  let  me  pray — 
Our  little  precious  babes — that  they, 
Whate'er  their  lot  in  future  years. 
Sorrow  or  gladness,  smiles  or  tears, 
May  own  whatever  is,  is  just, 
And  learn  their  mother's  hope  and  trust. 

And  for  my  own  heart  let  me  pray 
That  God  may  mould  me  day  by  day. 
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By  grace  descending  from  above, 
More  worthy  of  the  joy  and  love 
Which  His  beneficence  divine 
On  this,  my  best  of  days,  made  mine. 

(.TuLT  T,  188T.) 


SONNET 


TT BITTEN    IN    THB     FIRST     USAP     OF     LOCKUART's 
"LIFB  of  bib  WALTER  BCOTT." 

Lo  the  magician,  whose  encljjintrnentd  lend 
To  the  dim  past  a  frosh  and  fniry  light, 
Who  makes  the  absent  present  to  our  siglit. 

And  calls  the  dead  to  life  I     Till  time  shall  end. 

O'er  him  the  grateftil  Muses  shall  extend 
Unfading  laurels ;  yet  methinks,  of  right, 
"With  holier  glory  shall  his  fame  be  bright,- 

Leal  subject,  lioncst  patriot,  cordial  friend. 

Of  such  a  spirit,  by  your  cheerful  tire 

This  record,  Helen,  welcome  shall  appear ; 

To  which  your  husband-lover's  duteous  lyre. 
Not  tuneless  yet,  sweet  Helen,  to  your  ear, 

A.dds  the  warm  wish  these  winter  eves  inspire, 
**  A  merry  Christmas,  and  a  glad  New  Year  I" 

(Dbcsmbbi  M,  188T.) 
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VERSES 

WBITTKN  IN  TOE  FII2ST   LEAF   OF   A  CFIILD's  BOOK, 
GIYJBN  BY TO   HER   GODSOX,  AGED  FOI  IJ. 

My  little  Freddy,  when  yuu  look 
Into  this  nice  new  st^^ry-book, 

Which  is  my  Christmiis  present, 
You'll  find  it  full  of  verse  and  prose. 
And  pictures  too,  which  I  suppose 

Will  make  them  both  more  pleasant. 

Stories  are  here  of  j^^rls  and  boys, 
Of  all  their  tasks,  and  all  their  toys, 

Their  sorrows  and  their  pleasures; 
Stories  of  cuckoos,  dogs,  and  bees. 
Of  fragrant  flowers  and  beauteous  trees — 

In  sliort,  a  hoard  of  treasures. 

When  you  have  spelled  the  volume  through, 
One  tale  will  yet  remain  for  you 

(I  hope  you'll  read  it  clearly) ; 
'Tis  of  a  godmamma,  who  proves 
By  such  slight  token,  that  she  loves 

Her  godchild  very  dearly. 

(Dxouf  BKK  25, 1837.) 
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TO  HELEN, 

WITH  A   niALL  0ANDLB8TI0K — A   BLECTHDAT 

PBBSXNT. 

If,  wandering  in  a  wizard's  our 
Through  yon  bine  ether,  I  were  able 

To  fashion  of  a  little  star 
A  taper  for  my  Helen's  table, — 

"What  then?"  she  asks  me  with  a  langh; — 
Why,  then,  with  all  Heaven's  Instre  glowing, 

It  would  not  gild  her  path  with  half 
The  light  her  love  o'er  mine  is  throwing ! 

(FuBUAST  12, 188a) 


TO  HELEN, 

WITH  SOUTHST's  poems. 

A  HAPPY  and  a  holy  day 
Is  this  alike  to  soul  and  sight ; 

With  cheerful  love  and  joyful  lay 
Would  I,  dear  Helen,  greet  its  light. 
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But  vain  the  purpose — very  vain ! 

I  cannot  play  the  minstrers  part, 
When  recent  care  and  present  pain 

Untune  the  lyre,  unnerve  the  heart. 

Yet  prize  these  tomes  of  golden  rhyme; 

And  let  them  toll  you,  in  far  years, 
When  faint  the  record  traced  by  Time 

Of  brightest  smiles  or  saddest  tears — 

As  sunward  rose  the  Persian's  prayer, 
Though  clouds  miglit  dim  the  votary's  view. 

So  still,  through  doubt  and  grief  and  care, 
My  spirit,  Helen,  turned  to  you. 

(July  7, 188a) 


THE  HOME  OF  HIS  CHILDHOOD. 

I. 

He  knows  that  the  paleness  still  grows  on  his 

cheek, 

He  feels  that  the  fovcr  still  burns  on  his  brow, 

And  what  in  his  thought,  in  his  dream,  does  he 

seek 

Far,  far  o^er  the  ocean  that  circles  him  now  ? 
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Tis  the  Home  of  his  Childhood  I  the  fintt  and  the 
besti 
Oh,  why  have  you  hurried  him  over  the  wave, 
That  the  hand  of  the  stranger  may  tend  on  his 
rest, 
That  the  foot  of  the  stranger  may  tread  on  his 
grave? 

n. 

Here  the  sun  may  be  brighter,  the  heaven  more 
bine, 
But,  oh !  to  his  eyes  they  are  joyless  and  dim : 
Here  the  flowers  may  be  richer  of  perfume  and 
hue, — 
They  are  not  so  fair  nor  so  fragrant  to  him: 
'Us  the  Home  of  his  Childhood  I  Oh,  bear  him 
again 
To  the  play-haunted  lawn,  to  the  love-lighted 
room, 
That  his  mother  may  watch  by  his  pillow  of 
pain, 
That  his  father  may  whisper  a  prayer  o'er  his 
tomb  I 

(St.  Lbohaxd*s^5-Sk^ 
December  22, 188a) 
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TO  HELEN, 

WITH   A    DIABT,  A   BIKTHDAY   PRESENT. 

If  daily  to  these  tablets  fair 

My  Helen  shall  intrust  a  part 
Of  every  thought,  dream,  wish,  and  prayer, 

Bom  from  her  head  or  from  her  heart — 

Well  may  I  say  each  little  page 
More  precious  records  soon  will  grace, 

Than  ever  yet  did  bard  or  sago 
From  store  of  truth  or  fable  trace. 

Affection — friendship  here  will  glow. 
The  daughter's  and  the  mother's  love. 

And  charity  to  man  below, 
And  piety  to  God  above. 

Such  annals,  artless  though  they  be, 
Of  all  that  is  most  pure  and  bright — 

Oh,  blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  I 
More  blessed  are  t!:e  hands  that  write ! 

(FURUART  12, 1839.) 
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TO  HELEN. 

DfiABE8T,  I  did  not  dream,  four  years  ago, 

When  through  your  veil  I  saw  your  bright 
tear  shine, 
Caught  your  clear  whisper,  exquisitely  low, 

And  felt  your  soft  hand  tremble  into  mine, 
That  in  so  brief— so  very  brief  a  space, 

He,  who  in  love  both  clouds  and  cheers  our 
life,        . 
Would  lay  on  you,  so  full  of  light,  joy,  grace, 

The  darker,  sadder  duties  of  the  wife, — 
Doubts,  fears,  and  frequent  toil,  and  constant 
care 

For  this  poor  frame,  by  sickness  sore  beste:):! ; 
The  daily  tendance  on  the  fractious  chair. 

The  nightly  vigil  by  the  feverish  bod. 

Yet  not  unwelcomed  doth  this  morn  arise, 

Though  with  more  gladsome  beams  it  might 

have  shone : 
Strength  of  these  weak  hands,  light  of  these  dim 

eyes. 
In  sickness,  as  in  health, — bless  you.  My  Own ! 

(SrPBxrBT,  July  7, 1889.) 

END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED. 


THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE. 


**  It  Is  not  jet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eavesdropper.** 

Shak9p0ar§. 

The  niglit  comes  on,  and  o^er  the  field 
The  moon  shines  hright  on  helm  and  shield ; 
But  there  are  many  on  that  plain 
That  shall  not  sec  her  light  again ; 
She  looks  serene  on  conntlcfu)  hands 
Of  mailM  hreasts  and  steel-hound  hanrls  ; 
And  shows  a  thousand  faces  there 
Of  courage  high,  and  dark  despair, 
All  mingled  as  the  legions  lie 
Wrapped  in  their  dreams  of  victory. 
A  lowering  sound  of  doubt  and  fear 
Breaks  sudden  ou  the  startled  ear, 
And  hands  are  clinched,  and  cheeks  are  pale, 
And  from  bright  blade  and  ringing  mail 
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A  tbmiMad  lunda,  witli  basf  toil, 
Ckm  off  «Mh  aacwnt  lUifi  or  wmI  ; 
Or  •pota  of  blood,  whvK  tnlh  nixj  read 
For  Vftrf  drop  s  gailly  deed. 

Sarr«7  Uie  crowds  wbo  tlier«  av*it, 
Ifl  rariou  mood,  Uiu  ebocJi  of  fue ; 
Vlio  boro  to  iDoet,  or  etrire  to  slinn, 
Th«  dangen  of  to-morrow 'a  satt. 
Look  on  the  hnsbund'*  aniion*  laars, 
The  hero*»  hopes,  tie  coward's  feart, 
The  vices  that  e'en  here  are  found. 
The  follies  that  ore  hovering  round ; 
And  learn  thnt  (trost  it  as  you  will) 
Our  lift  innst  he  ■  niockerT  slilL 
Ahwl  tbo  name  CBpriees  roiRn 
In  courtly  hall,  or  tent«d  plain  ; 
And  the  same  follies  ore  revealed 
lu  ball-room,  dmi)  in  battle-field. 

Tnm  to  ynn  open  tent,  and  aee 
Where,  drnnk  with  yonth  and  Burgundy, 
UcolincB,  bis  midnight  revel  o'er, 
riie  bean  of  buttle,  Thenilore. 
Before  him,  on  hia  i!esk,  ho  lays 
Tlio  biUut-donx  of  other  dny^ ; 
And  while  he  ruudn  his  funoy  lingers 
On  tfaoM  white  hands  and  witching  lliigart 
Tliat  trwed  the  darling  signfllurea — 
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Tlie  "  Yours  till  death,"  and  "  Traly  junra ;" 

And  as  by  turns  they  meet  his  eye, 

Tie  looks,  And  laogbs,  and  tliruws  them  by, 

Fnlil,  perchance,  some  magic  name 

Lights  up  ft  sparlc  of  former  flame ; 

And  then  he  pondera,  in  his  trotiee, 

On  Mary's  love-inspiring  glance, 

On  Chloe's  eye  of  glittering  Sre, 

And  Lanra'8  look  of  foud  desire. 

Poor  Theodore!  if  valiant  breast, 

And  open  heart,  and  song,  and  jest, 

And  laiiyihing  lip,  and  anburn  hair, 

And  vow  sent  op  by  lady  fair, 

Citn  save  a  youthful  wnrrior's  life, — 

ThoQ  foirsC  not  in  to-morrow'^  strife. 

Look  yonder  I — on  the  dewy  award 
Tom  "Wittol  lies— a  brother  bard ; 
He  lies  and  ponders  on  the  stars, 

On  virtue,  geiiine,  and  the  wars ; 

On  dark  raviuiis,  and  woody  della. 

On  miitb  and  muses,  shot  and  shells ; 

On  black  mustaohios,  and  White  Snrrey, 

On  rhyme  and  sabres — death  and  Murraj  ; 

Cntil  at  last  his  fancy  glows 

As  if  it  felt  tj) -in  or  row's  blows; 

Anticipation  fires  his  brain 

Witli  fighta  nnfonght,  nnslnnghiered  aluiii ; 

And  un  the  fray  that  I'l  to  la 
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Comes  forth  a  Dirge  or  Elegy ; 
And  if  he  meets  no  heavier  harm 
To-raorrow,  from  a  foeman's  arm, 
Than  cracked  cuirass,  or  broken  head, 
He'll  hasten  from  his  fever's  bed, 
And,  just  broke  loose  from  salve  and  lint, 
Rush,  like  a  hero,  into  print ; 
Heading  his  light  and  harmless  prattle — 
"Lines  written  on  a  field  of  batUe." 
Thou  favoured  bard,  go  boldly  on; 
The  Muse  shall  guard  her  darling  son ; 
And  when  the  musket's  steady  aim 
Is  levelled  at  tlie  pet  of  fame. 
The  Muse  shall  clieck  the  impious  crime, 
And  shield  thee  with  a  ream  of  rhyme; 
But  if  'tis  doomed,  and  full  thou  must. 
Since  bards,  like  other  men,  are  dust. 
Upon  the  tomb  where  thou  shalt  sleep 
Phoebus  and  Mars  alike  shall  weep ; 
And  he  that  loved,  but  could  not  save. 
Shall  write  **  Hie  jacet"  o'er  thy  grave. 

What  wight  is  that,  whose  distant  nose 
Gives  token  loud  of  deep  repose  ? 
What !  honest  Harry  on  the  ground  ? 
r  faith  thy  sleep  is  wondrous  sound. 
For  one  who  looks,  upon  his  waking. 
To  sleep  "the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking." 
But  rest  thee,  rest  I  thou  merriest  80ul 
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That  ever  loved  the  circliDg  bowl ; 
I  look  npon  his  emptj  cap, 
And  sudden  tears,  uncalled,  spring  np ; 
Perchance  in  this  abode  of  pother 
Kind  Harry  may  not  drain  another ; 
Bat  still  oar  comrades  at  the  Bell 
On  Harpy's  prowess  long  shall  tell, 
And  dignify,  with  well-earned  praise, 
The  revelry  of  other  days. 
And  then  the  merry  tale  wifl  run 
Of  many  a  wager  lost  and  won, 
On  many  a  jest,  and  many  a  song. 
And  many  a  peal  of  laughter  long. 
That  from  our  jovial  circle  broke 
At  Harry's  toast,  or  Harry's  joke; 
Again,  at  Fancy's  touch  restored. 
Our  old  sirloin  shall  grace  the  board ; 
Again,  at  Fancy's  touch,  shall  flow 
The  tap  we  drained  an  age  ago. 

And  thou,  the  soul  of  fun,  the  life 
Of  noisy  mirth,  and  playful  strife, 
Mayst  sleep,  in  Honour's  worm-worn  bed, 
The  dreamless  slumber  of  the  dead. 
But  otlt  shall  one  sad  heart,  at  least, 
Tliink  on  the  smile  that  never  ceased 
Its  catcliing  influence,  till  the  earth 
Closed  o'er  the  lips  that  gave  it  birtli. 
I'll  pour  upon  thy  tranqnil  rest 
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The  hallowed  bowl  of  Meux's  best; 
And  recollect,  with  smile  and  sigb, 
Thy  "  beer  with  E,  and  bier  with  I." 

Dazzle  mine  eyes?  or  do  I  see 
Two  glorious  Sons  of  Chancery? 
The  pride  of  Law  appears  the  first, 
And  next  the  pride  of  Moulsey  Hurst, 
Faithless  and  feeless,  from  the  bar 
Tim  Quill  is  come  t6  practise  war : 
Without  a  rival  in  the  rin^. 
Brown  Robert  "peels"  for  Church  and  King. 
Thus  ever  to  your  country'8  tights 
Together  go,  yo  kindred  knights ! 
Congenial  arts  ye  aye  pursued  ; 
*'  DayligJiV^  yc  studied  to  exclude ; 
And  both  of  old  were  Inovcn  to  Criby 
And  both  were  very  apt  to  fib. 
Together  go ;  no  foe  shall  stand 
The  vengeance  of  our  country's  brand, 
When  on  his  ranks  together  spring 
Cro8s-huttocl^s  and  croiW-qucstioning. 

Sir  Jacob  arming !  what  despair 
Has  snatched  him  from  his  elbow-chair? 
And  hurried  from  hi.sgood  old  wine 
The  bachelor  of  lifty-nine! 
"What  mighty  cause  lias  torn  him  thus 
Unwilling  from  suburban  rt«, 
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Bade  him  <lesert  his  one-borse  chaise, 
His  old  companions,  and  '^old  ways ;" 
Give  np  his  Baccolaurcan  tattle, 
And  qnit  the  bottle  for  the  battle  f 
Has  he  forgot,  in  martial  ardour, 
His  wig,  his  tea-pot,  and  his  larder? 
Has  he  forgot — ^ungrateful  Sub. — 
Champagne,  backgammon,  and — the  clubf 
Has  he  forgot  his  native  earth, 
His  sofa,  and  his  decent  hearth  ? 
Has  he  forgot  his  homely  fare. 
And  her,  the  maid  with  yellow  hair. 
That  dressed  the  meat,  and  spread  the  board, 
Laid  fuel  on  the  fire,  and  poured, 
In  stream  as  sparkling  as  her  eye, 
From  its  green  goal  the  Burgundy  ? 
That  Hebe,  in  thy  native  town, 
Ix>oks  from  her  latticed  window  down. 
And,  when  the  newsman  paces  by, 
Runs,  with  a  sliarp  and  fearful  cry. 
And  cheek  all  pale,  and  eye  all  wet. 
To  seek  thy  name  in  the  Gazette. 
What  fate  has  bid  her  master  roam, 
An  exile,  from  his  cheerful  home? 
What!  has  his  landlord  turned  him  out? 
Is  he  pone  mad  with  love — or  gout? 
Has  Death  imposed  his  finger  bony 
Upon  his  mistress — or  his  crony  ? 
Have  sober  matrons  ceased  to  praise 
Vol.  II — 2 
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The  lover  of  their  youthful  days? 
Are  belles  less  eager  to  command, 
With  wink  and  smile,  his  ready  hand  ? 
Fears  he  the  sudden  dissolution 
Of  dub-house — or  of  constitution  ? 
Has  the  last  pipe  of  hock  miscarried  ? 
Has 1  forget,  last  week  he — married. 

Thou,  too,  thy  brilliant  helm  must  don, 
Etona's  wild  and  wayward  son. 
Mad,  merry  Charles.    While,  beardless  yet, 
Thou  look'fit  upon  thy  plume  of  jet, 
Or  smilest  as  the  clouds  of  night 
Are  drifted  back  by  morning's  light, 
Thy  boyish  look,  thy  careless  eyes, 
Might  wake  the  envy  of  the  wise. 
Six  months  have  passed  since  thou  didst  rove, 
Unwilling,  through  Etona's  grove. 
Trembling  at  many  an  ancient  face 
That  met  thee  in  that  holy  place ; 
To  speak  the  plain  and  honest  truth, 
Thou  wast  no  scholar  in  thy  youth. 
But  now  go  forth — broke  loose  from  school, 
Kill  and  destroy  by  classic  rule. 
Or  die  in  fight,  to  live  in  story, 
As  valiant  Hector  did  before  ye. 
On  I  on !  take  forts,  and  storm  positions, 
Break  Frenchmen's  heads — instead  of  Priscian's, 
And  seek  in  death  and  conflagration 
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A  gradus  to  thy  repntation. 
Yet  when  the  war  is  lond  and  high, 
Thine  old  mistakes  will  ronnd  thee  fly ; 
And  still,  in  spite  of  all  thy  care, 
False  quantities  will  hannt  thee  there, 
For  thou  wilt  make,  amidst  the  throng, 
Or  ^(WjJ  short,  or  icAiof  long. 

Methinks  I  know  that  figure  bold, 
And  stalwart  limbs  of  ^iant  mould  1 
'Tis  he — I  now  his  ruddy  face, 
My  tried,  staunch  friend,  Sir  Matthew  Ohase. 
His  snore  is  loud,  his  slumber  deep, 
Yet  dreams  are  with  him  in  his  sleep, 
And  Fancy's  visions  oft  recall 
The  merry  Hunt,  and  jovial  Hall — 
And  oft  replace  before  his  sight 
The  bustle  of  to-morrow's  fight. 
In  swift  succession  o'er  his  brain         ^ 
Come  fields  of  corn,  and  fields  of  slain  ; 
And,  as  the  varying  image  burns, 
Blood  and  blood-horses  smoke  by  turns ; 
The  five-barred  gate,  and  muddy  ditch, 
Smolensko,  and  **the  spotted  bitch," 
Parisian  puppies — ^English  dogs, 
"Bogar"  and  "damme," — beef  and  frogs, 
In  strange,  unmeaning  medley  fly 
Before  poor  Nim rod's  wandering  eye.    • 
He  speaks  t  what  murmuring,  stifled  BonndB 
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Burst  from  his  throat :  "  Why,  madam !  zounds  I 
Who  scared  me  with  that  Gorgon  face? 
I  thought  I  saw  my  Lady  Chase." 


And  thou,  too,  Clavering — Humour's  son  1 
Made  up  of  wisdom  and  of  fun  I 
Medley  of  all  that's  dark  and  clear, 
Of  all  that's  foolish,  all  that's  dear; 
Tell  me,  what  hrings  thee  here  to  die. 
Thou  prince  of  eccentricity? 
Poor  Arthur!  in  his  childhood's  day 
lie  cared  so  little  for  his  play. 
And  wore  so  grave  and  prim  a  look, 
And  cried  so  when  he  missed  his  hook, 
That  aunts  were  eager  to  presage 
The  glories  of  his  riper  age ; 
And  fond  mamma  in  him  foresaw 
The  bulwark  of  the  British  law, 
And  Science,  from  her  loftv  throne, 
Looked  down  and  marked  him  for  her  own. 
Ah !  why  did  Flattery  come  at  school 
To  tinge  him  with  a  shade  of  fool ! 
Alas  I  what  clever  plans  were  crossed! 
Alas!  how  wise  a  judge  was  lost! 
Without  a  friend  to  clicck  or  guide, 
He  hurried  into  fashion's  tide. 
He  ai)ed  each  folly  of  the  throng. 
Was  all  by  turns,  aud  notliing  long ; 
Through  varying  tastes  and  modes  he  flew, 
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Dress — boxing — racing — dice — VirtCi ; 

Ifow  looking  blue  in  senti mentals, 

Now  looking  red  in  regimentals, 

Kow  impudent,  and  now  demure, 

Now  blockhead,  and  now  connoisseur, 

Now  smoking  at  '*Tlie  Jolly  Tar," 

Now  talking  Greek  with  Doctor  Parr; 

A  friend  by  turns  to  saints  and  sinners. 

Attending  lectures,  plays,  and  dinners, 

The  Commons'  House,  and  Common  Uails, 

Chapuls  of  Ease,  and  Tattersall's ; 

Skilful  in  fencing  and  in  fist, 

Blood — critic — jockey — methodist; 

Causeless  alike  in  jov  or  sorrow, 

Tory  to-day,  and  AVliig  to-morrow. 

All  liabits  and  all  shapes  he  wore. 

And  loved,  and  laughed,  and  prayed,  and  swore: 

And  now  some  instantaneous  freak. 

Some  peevish  whim,  or  jealous  pique. 

Has  made  the  battle's  iron  shower 

The  hobby  of  the  j^resunt  hour. 

And  bade  him  seek,  in  stcn-l  and  lead. 

An  opiate  for  a  rambling  lioud. 

A  cannon-ball  will  prove  a  piil 

To  lull  what  nothin:;  else  can  still; 

And  I,  that  prophecy  his  doom, 

"Will  give  him  all  1  eaii — a  tomb. 

And  o'er  a  pint  of  half-(ind-h<tlj\ 

Compose  poor  Arthur's  epitaph: — 
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"  Here,  joined  in  death,  th'  observer  sees 
Plato — and  Alcibiades ; 
A  mixture  of  the  grave  and  funny, 
A  famous  dish  of  Salmagundi." 

Allan  McGregor  I  from  afar 
I  see  him,  midst  the  ranks  of  war, 
That  all  around  are  rising  fast 
From  slumbers  that  may  be  their  last ; 
I  know  him  by  his  Highland  plaid, 
Long  borne  in  foray  and  in  raid. 
His  scarf,  all  splashed  with  dust  and  gore. 
His  nodding  plume,  and  broad  claymore ; 
I  know  him  by  that  eagle  eye. 
Where  foemen  read  their  destiny ; 
I  know  him  by  that  iron  brow 
That  frowns  not,  burns  not,  quails  not,  now, 
Though  life  and  death  are  with  the  ray 
That  redly  dawns  upon  to-day. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  whose  single  might 
Copes  with  dark  Allan  in  the  fight; 
lie  knows  not  mercy — knows  not  fear; 
The  pibroch  has  to  Allan's  ear 
A  clearer  and  a  sweeter  note 
Than  mellow  strains  that  blithely  float 
From  lyre  or  lute,  in  courtly  throng. 
Where  Beauty  smiles  upon  the  song. 
Of  artful  wiles  against  his  foe 
Nothing  he  knows,  or  cares  to  know ; 
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Far  less  he  recks  of  polished  arts, 

The  batteries  in  the  siege  of  hearts. 

And  hence  the  minions  of  the  ton, 

While  fair  and  foolish  dames  look  on, 

Laugh  at  Old  Allan's  awkward  bow, 

His  stern  address,  and  haughty  brow. 

Laugh  they? — when  sounds  the  hollow  drum, 

And  banded  legions  onward  come. 

And  life  is  won  bv  readv  sword. 

By  strength  to  strike,  and  skill  to  ward, 

Those  tongues,  so  brave  in  woman's  war, 

TJiose  cheeks,  unstained  by  scratch  or  scar. 

Shall  owe  tlieir  safety  in  tlie  fight 

To  hoary  Allan's  arm  of  might. 

Close  to  tlie  Clansman's  side  is  seen 
Dame  Fortune's  soldier,  James  M'Lean. 
I  know  him  well — no  novice  he 
In  warfare's  murderous  theorv ; 
Amidst  the  battle's  various  sound, 
While  bullets  flew  like  hail  around, 
M'Lean  was  born ;  in  scenes  like  this 
He  passed  his  earliest  hours  of  bliss; 
Cradled  in  war,  the  fearless  child 
Looked  on  the  scene  of  blood,  and  smiled ; 
Toyed  with  the  sabre  of  the  Blues 
Long  ere  he  knew  its  hellish  use ; 
His  little  fingers  loved  to  feel 
The  bayonet's  bright  point  of  steel, 
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Or  made  his  father's  helmet  ring 

With  beating  up — "God  save  the  Kingl" 

Those  hours  of  youthful  glee  are  fled; 

The  thin  gray  hairs  are  on  his  head ; 

Of  youth's  hot  current  naught  remains 

Within  the  ancient  warrior's  veins. 

Yet,  when  he  hears  the  battle-cry, 

His  spirit  beats  as  wild  and  high 

As  on  the  day  that  saw  him  wield 

His  virgin  sword  on  battle-field ; 

The  eve  on  which  his  comrades  found  him, 

With  England's  colours  wrapped  around  him, 

His  face  turned  upwards,  and  his  hand 

Still  twined  around  his  trusty  brand. 

As,  spent  with  wounds,  and  weak  with  toil. 

He  lay  upon  tlie  bloody  soil. 

E'en  now,  though  swift  advancing  years 

Might  well  decline  this  life  of  fears. 

Though  the  deep  scars  upon  his  breast 

Show  claim  to  honourable  rest. 

He  will  not  quit  what  time  has  made 

His  joy,  his  habit,  and  his  trade. 

He  envies  not  the  peasant's  lot, 

His  cheerful  hearth,  and  humble  cot ; 

Encampments  have  to  him  become 

As  constant,  and  as  dear  a  home. 

Such  are  the  heails  of  steel,  whom  War 
Binds  in  their  cradle  to  his  car, 
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And  leaves  them  in  their  latter  day, 
With  honour,  medals,  and  half-pay, 
Burdened  with  all  the  cares  of  life, 
Repentance — asthma — and  a  wife. 

And  what  am  I,  who  thus  can  choose 
Such  subject  for  so  light  a  muse? 
AVho  wake  the  smile,  and  weave  the  rhvme 
In  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time  ? 
Mary,  whose  pure  and  holy  kiss 
Is  still  a  cherished  dream  of  bliss, 
"When  last  I  saw  thy  bright  blue  eye, 
And  heard  thy  voice  of  melody. 
And  felt  thy  timid,  mild  caress, 
I  was  all  hope — all  joyuusness! 
We  parted — and  the  morrow's  sun — 
O  God !  my  bliss  was  past  and  done ; 
Tlie  lover's  hope,  the  husband's  vow, 
Where  were  they  then?  ah!  where  wert  thouf 

Mary!  thou  vision  loved  and  we]»t, 
long  years  have  pass^od  since  thou  hast  slept, 
Itcmoved  from  gaze  of  mortal  eye. 
The  dreamless  sleep  of  those  that  die: 
Long  years!  yet  has  not  passed  away 
The  memory  of  that  fatal  (hiv 
When  all  thy  young  and  faded  grace 
Before  me  lay  in  Death's  embrare. 
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A  throb  of  madness  and  of  pain 
Shot  through  my  heart  and  through  mj  brain  ; 
I  felt  it  then,  I  feel  it  now. 
Though  time  b  stamped  upon  mj  brow ; 
Though  all  my  veins  grow  cold  with  age, 
And  o'er  my  meniory^s  fading  page 
Oblivion  draws  her  damning  line, 
And  blots  all  images — save  thine. 

Thou  leftist  me — and  I  did  become 
An  alien  from  my  house  and  home ; 
A  phantom  in  life's  busy  dream ; 
A  bubble  on  misfortune's  stream ; 
Condemned  through  varying  scenes  to  rove, 
"With  naught  to  hope,  and  naught  to  love; 
No  inw^ard  motive,  that  can  give 
Or  fear  to  die,  or  wish  to  live. 

Away  I  away !  Death  rides  the  breeze  1 
There  is  no  time  for  thoughts  like  these; 
Hai'k  I  from  the  foeman's  distant  camp 
I  hear  their  chargers'  sullen  tramp ; 
On  I  valiant  Britons,  to  the  fight! 
On  I  for  St.  George,  and  England's  right  I 
Green  be  the  laurel — bright  the  meed, 
Of  those  that  shine  in  martial  deed  I 
Short  be  the  pang — swift  pass  the  breath. 
Of  those  that  die  a  Soldier's  death. 
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"Busy  people,  prreat  and  small, 
Awkward  dancers,  short  and  tall. 
Ladies,  fighting  which  shall  call. 
Loungers,  pertly  quizzing  alL" 

Anoiu 


Tms  is  a  night  of  pleasure !     Care, 
I  shake  thee  from  me  !  do  not  dare 
To  stir  from  out  tliy  murky  coll, 
AVhere,  in  their  dark  recesses,  dwell 
Thy  kindred  Gnomes,  who  live  to  nip 
The  rose  on  Beauty's  cheek  and  lip. 
Until,  beneath  their  venomed  breath, 
Life  wears  the  pallid  hue  of  Death. 
AvauntI     I  shake  thee  from  me,  Care  I 
The  gay,  the  youthful,  and  the  fair, 
From  ''Lodge," and  "Court,"  and  "House,'* 

and  "Hall," 
Are  hurrying  to  the  County  Ball. 
Avaunt!     I  tread  on  haunted  ground, 
And  giddy  Pleasure  draws  around, 
To  shield  us  from  thine  envious  spite, 
Her  magic  circle  !     Naught  to-night 
Over  that  guarded  barrier  flies 
But  laughing  lips  and  smiling  eyes ; 
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Mv  look  sball  gaze  around  me  free, 
Ami  like  mv  look  mv  line  siiall  be; 
'VTIiile  fanoy  leaps  in  ovorr  vein. 
While  love  is  lite,  and  thought  is  paiiif 
I  will  not  mle  that  look  an  J  line 
Bv  anv  word  or  will  of  thine. 


Tlie  Moon  hath  risen !    Still  and  pale 
Thou  luovest  in  thy  silver  veil, 

Queen  o:  t!ie  Ri::h: !  the  lilinv  shroud 
Oi  :nr.:iv  a  miKl,  transr^arent  clvvA 
n'.iU-s,  yo:  :i.l.-rr>  thee: — n»ce:  vlisjuis* 
T>  <^;"iM  t'lV  :'■.:>'.:  ir-'ni  iri-.r:;;!  evcs. 
Fu*:  ::i:iny  a  nuiiJ  I.aiL  I-.ived  to  jraze 

A:il  :u:;r.v  a  f-j:;d,  Jesi-airirir  voTith 
ILi'h  bro:::i.e.l  to  :Loe  h:>  rale  of  trutJ- 
Ar.i  mar.v  a  '..lokless  rhv— Lnc  wi^rh: 
lL\:h  looked  upon  thy  tender  M|rbt, 
r.d  spi.t  :.:>  prtvTior.s  ;ni  upon  it, 
In  Ode,  or  Elery.  or  Sor.r.er. 

1  :\t:'  r.  ^:.  1,  :::v  ::';.>:o.l  "^v^wer! 
Xor  seek  :o  c.v.n  thine  ar'-ro^Aiioa 
Bv  voTT,  ^r  iciver.  or  iuvvVA::o-; 
I  ask  n  ''T  wha;  :::e  vapours  ar*^ 
T:  i:  veil  :2.ee  like  a  wb;:e  oyxir; 
y.r  do  I  oare  a  si-y.e  str: 


T:.-  all  :I:e  scar?  I  ^  v^t  i^iv  . 
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I  fly  from  thee,  I  fly  from  these, 
To  bow  to  earthly  Goddesses, 
"Whose  forms  in  mortal  beauty  shine 
As  fair,  but  not  so  cold,  as  thine. 

But  this  is  foolish  I     Stars  and  Moon, 
You  look  quite  beautiful  in  June ; 
But,  when  a  Bard  sits  down  to  sing. 
Your  beauty  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
To  muse  upon  your  placid  beam, 
One  wanders  sadly  from  one's  theme ; 
And  when  weak  Poets  go  astray, 
The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they. 
The  Moon  is  cliarming!  so,  perhaps, 
Are  i)retty  maidens  in  mob-caps; 
But,  when  a  Bull  is  in  the  case, 
They're  botli  a  little  out  of  place. 

I  love  a  Ball  I  there's  such  an  air 
Of  magic  in  the  lustre's  glare. 
And  such  a  spell  of  witchery 
In  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see, 
That  I  can  read  in  everv  dance 
Some  relic  sweet  of  old  romance; 
As  Fancy  wills,  I  laugh  and  smile. 
And  talk  such  nonsense  all  the  while. 
That  when  Dame  Reason  rules  again. 
And  morning  cools  my  heated  brain. 
Reality  itself  doth  seem 
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Naught  lint  the  pageant  of  a  dream ; 
Id  rftptures  deep  1  gaze,  as  now, 
On  Broiling  lip,  and  tranquil  brow, 
While  raerry  toims  echo  round. 
And  mnsic's  most  inviting  sound 
Swells  on  mine  car;  tli«  glani^es  Hf, 
And  love  and  follj  flutter  high, 
And  many  a  fair,  roraaatic  oheok, 
Reddened  with  pleasare  or  with  piqoe, 
Glows  with  a  sentimi^ntal  finsh, 
Tliat  seems  a  bright,  unfading  blush ; 
And  slender  arms  before  taj  face 
Are  rounded  with  a  Statue's  grace : 
And  ringlets  wave,  and  beauteous  feeli 
Swifter  than  lightning-,  part  and  meet; 
Frowns   oome   and  go;   white  hands  ai< 

pressed ; 
And  sighs  are  heard,  and  secrets  gne^itd, 
And  looks  are  kind,  and  eyes  are  bright, 
And  loiignes  are  fi^e,  and  hexrtB  are  light. 
Sometimes  upon  the  crowd  I  look, 
Secnre  in  some  seqoeatered  nook. 
And  while  from  thence  I  look  and  listen. 
Though  ladies'  erej  so  gayly  glisten. 
Though  ladies'  locks  so  lightly  float. 
Though  Music  pours  her  mellowed  note. 
Borne  little  ^ite  will  oft  intrude 
Upon  mj  merry  soUtnde. 
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By  turns  the  eTer-rarying  scene 
Awakes  within  me  mirth  and  spleen ; 
By  tarns  the  gay  and  vain  appear, — 
Bv  turns  I  luve  to  amile  and  sneer, 
Uistng  raj  malice  with  mr  glee, 
Good-hnraour  with  misanthropj; 
And  while  my  raptured  eyes  adore 
Half  the  bright  forms  thjit  flit  before, 
I  notice  with  a  little  laugh 
The  follies  of  the  other  half. 
That  little  laugh  will  oft  call  down. 
From  matron  sage,  rebuke  and  fhjwn; 
Little,  in  tnith.  for  these  I  care, — 
Bj  MomuB  and  Iiis  mirth  I  awear  I 
For  all  the  dishoa  Rowley  tastes. 
For  all  the  paper  Oonrtenay  wsstea, 
For  all  the  pnnoh  his  Bubjeots  quaff, 
I  would  not  change  that  little  laugh.* 

Shall  I  not  laugh,  when  every  fool 
Comes  hither  for  my  ridicule ; 
When  every  face,  that  lilts  to-night 
In  long  review  before  my  sight. 
Shows  oS,  nnask'd,  its  airs  and  graoea, 
Unoonsoious  of  the  mirth  it  raiseaf 
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Skilled  to  deceive  our  ears  and  eyes 
By  civil  looks  and  civil  lies, 
Skilled  from  the  search  of  men  to  hide 
His  narrow  bosom's  inward  pride, 
And  charm  the  blockheads  he  beguiles 
By  uniformity  of  smiles, 
The  County  Member,  bright  Sir  Paul, 
Is  Primo  Buffo  at  tlie  Boll. 

Since  first  he  longed  to  represent 
His  fellow-men  in  Parliament, 
Courted  the  cobblers  and  their  spouses, 
And  sought  his  honours  in  mud-houses, 
Full  thirty  Springs  have  come  and  fled ; 
And  though  from  off  his  shining  head 
The  twiu  destroyers,  Time  and  Care, 
Begin  to  pluck  its  fading  hair. 
Yet  where  it  grew,  and  where  it  grows, 
Lie  powder's  never-varying  snows, 
Aud  hide  the  havoc  years  have  made, 
lu  kind  monotony  of  shade. 
Sir  Paul  is  young  in  all  but  years, 
And  when  his  courteous  face  appears, 
The  mjuden  wall-flowers  of  the  room 
Admire  the  freshness  of  his  bloom. 
Hint  that  his  face  has  made  him  vain. 
And  vow  "he  grows  a  boy  again  ;*' 
And  giddy  girls  of  gay  flt\een 
Mimic  his  manner  and  his  mien, 
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And  when  tho  sapple  politician 

Bestows  his  bow  of  recognition, 

Or  forces  on  th'  averted  ear 

The  flattery  it  alfects  to  fear, 

They  look^  and  langh  behind  the  fan, 

And  dub  Sir  Paul  "  the  young  old  man.'* 

Look  I  as  he  paces  round,  he  greets, 
With  nod  and  simper,  all  he  meets : — 
**  Ah !  ha !  your  Lordship  I  is  it  you  ? 
Still  slave  to  Beauty  and  beaitx  yeux  f 
Weill  well!  and  how's  the  gout,  my  Lord? — 
My  dear  Sir  Charles !  upon  my  word, 
L^air  de  Paris^  since  lost  I  knew  you, 
lias  been  Medea's  caldron  to  you : — 
William  1  my  boy  I  how  fast  you  growl 
Yours  is  a  light  fantastic  toe, 
Winged  with  the  wings  of  Mercury  I 
I  was  a  scholar  once,  you  see  I 
And  how's  tho  mare  you  used  to  ride? 
And  who's  the  Ilobo  by  your  side? — 
Doctor!  I  thought  I  heard  you  sneeze  I 
How  is  my  dear  Hippocrates? 
What  have  you  done  for  uld  John  Oates, 
The  gouty  merchant  with  live  votes? 
What!  dead?  well!  well!  no  fault  of  yours  1 
There  is  no  drug  that  always  cures! 
All  I  Doctor,  I  begin  to  break, 
And  I'm  glad  of  it,  lor  your  sake.'* 

Vol.  II.— 3 
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Aa  thus  the  sprace  M.  P.  inns  oo, 
Stime  quiet  dame,  who  dotes  upon 
HU  speeches,  backles.  and  enmaMi, 
Gr»jW3  very  eloqoent  in  praise. 
'•  How  can  they  *ar  Sir  Paul  is  proud? 
I'm  sure,  in  all  the  evening's  crowd. 
There's  not  a  man  that  b»ows  so  low ; 
His  words  come  out  so  sc'ft  and  slow ; 
And  when  he  begged  me  'keep  my  settt«* 
He  looked  so  civil  and  <o  sweet." — 
"Ma'am."  says  her  spouse,  in  harsher  tone, 
••  He  only  wants  to  keep  his  own.'' 
Her  Lady^Lip  is  in  a  liuifl 
An'I  Miss,  enraged  at  M't'*  reh-S, 
Rir.j^  tLe  alarm  in  t*«.»:her  ear: 
**L'.»r»l!  now.  Papa,  you're  t«x»  severe: 
Wi.ore  in  the  o«.i.ritrv  will  von  see 
MikT.Eers  so  inking,  and  s»j  free  f" 
*"  ilis  manners  iVcv  f     I  oijlv  know 
<>T37  voles  have  made  his  letters  so!'' 
••  And  then  he  talks  with  s<">  much  ease — 
Ari«!  then  he  inves  sa«.-h  promises." 
"Gives  pntiEises  f  and  well  he  may! 
You  know  thev're  all  he  irives  awar!" 
**  How  folks  misrei^resent  Sir  Paul !" 
**  Tis  he  misrepre^-T.ts  us  all !" 
'*  How  very  stale !  bat  you'll  ct»nfe56§ 
He  has  a  charming  taste  in  dress ; 
An»l  uses  suoh  delightt\i!  scent ; 
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And  when  he  pays  a  compliment — " 
**  Eh !  and  what  then,  my  pretty  pet? 
What  then? — ^he  never  pays  a  debt  I" 

Sir  Paul  is  skilled  in  all  the  tricks 
Of  politesse,  and  politics; 
Long  hath  he  learned  to  wear  a  mien 
So  still,  so  open,  so  serene. 
That  strangers  in  those  features  grave 
Would  strive  in  vain  to  read  a  knave. 
Alas  I  it  is  believed  by  all 
There  is  more  **Sir"  than  *' Saint"  in  Paul, 
lie  knows  the  value  of  a  place ; 
Can  give  a  promise  with  a  grace ; 
Is  quite  an  adept  at  excuse ; 
Sees  when  a  vote  will  be  of  use; 
And,  if  the  Independents  flinch, 
Can  help  his  Lordship  at  a  pinch. 
Acutely  doth  he  read  the  fate 
Of  deep  intrigues,  and  plans  of  State; 
And  if,  perchance,  some  powdered  Peer 
Rath  gained  or  lost  the  Monarch's  ear, 
Foretells,  without  a  shade  of  doubt, 
The  comings  in,  and  goings  out. 
When  placemen  of  distinguished  note 
Mistake,  mislcul,  misname,  misquote, 
Confound  the  Papist  and  the  Turk, 
Or  murder  Sheridan  and  Burke, 
Or  make  a  riddle  of  the  laws. 
Sir  Paul  grows  hoarse  in  his  applause : 
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And  when,  in  words  of  eqnal  size, 

Some  oppositionist  replies, 

And  talks  of  taxes  and  starvation, 

And  Catholic  emancipation, 

The  Knight,  in  indolent  repose. 

Looks  onlj  to  the  aves  and  noes. 

Let  youth  say  "grand I"  Sir  Panl  says  " stuff!-' 

Let  youth  take  fire ! — Sir  Panl  takes  snuff. 

Methinks,  amid  the  crowded  room, 
I  see  one  countenance  of  gloom ; 
"Whence  is  young  Edmund^s  pain  or  pique? 
"Whence  is  the  paleness  of  his  cheek  ? 
And  whence  the  wrathful  eye,  that  now 
Lowers,  like  Kean's,  beneath  the  brow ; 
And  now  again  on  earth  is  bent, 
'Twixt  anger  and  embarrassment? 
Is  he  poetical — or  sad  ? 
Really— or  fashionably  mad? 
Are  his  young  spirits  colder  grown 
At  Ellen's— or  the  Muses'  frown  ? 
He  did  not  love  in  other  davs 
To  wear  the  suUens  on  his  face, 
"When  merry  sights  and  sounds  were  near : 
Nor  on  his  unregarding  ear 
Unheeded  thus  was  wont  to  fall 
The  music  of  the  County  Ball. 

I  pity  all  whom  Fate  unites 
To  vulgar  Belles  on  gala-nights : 
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But  chiefly  him  who  haply  sees 

The  day-star  of  his  destinies — 

The  Beauty  of  his  fondest  dreaming, 

Sitting  in  soUtude,  and  seeming 

To  lift  her  dark,  capricious  eye 

Beneath  its  fringe  reproachingly. 

Alas!  my  luckless  friend  is  tied 

To  the  fair  Hoyden  hy  his  side, 

"Who  opens,  without  law  or  rule, 

The  treasures  of  the  Boarding-school : 

And  she  is  prating  learnedly 

Of  Logic  and  of  Chemistry, 

Describing  chart  and  definition 

With  geographical  precision. 

Culling  her  words,  as  bid  \)j  chance, 

From  England,  Italy,  or  France, 

Until,  like  many  a  clever  dunce, 

She  murders  all  the  throe  at  once. 

Sometimes  she  mixes  bv  the  ounce 

Discussions  deep  on  frill  and  flounce ; 

Points  out  the  stains  that  stick,  like  burrs, 

To  ladies'  gowns — or  characters; 

Talks  of  the  fiddles,  and  the  weather, 

Of  Laura's  wreath,  and  Fannie's  feather ; — 

All  which  obedient  Edmund  hears, 

AVith  passive  look,  and  open  ear^. 

And  understands  about  as  mucli 

As  if  the  lady  spoke  in  Dutch ; 

Until,  in  indignation  high. 
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She  finds  the  jouth  makes  no  reply. 
And  thinks  he^s  grown  as  deaf  a  stock 
As  Dido, — or  Marpesian  rock.* 

Ellen,  the  lady  of  his  love, 
Is  doomed  the  like  distress  to  prove. 
Chained  to  a  Captain  of  the  Wars, 
Like  Venus  by  the  side  of  Mars. 
Ilark  I  Valour  talks  of  conquered  towns, 
See!  silent  Beauty  frets  and  frowns; 
The  man  of  fights  is  wondering  now 
That  girls  worCt  speak  when  dandies  bowl 
And  Ellen  finds,  with  much  surprise. 
That  Beaux  icill  speak  when  Belles  despise; 
*•  Ma'am,"  says  the  Captain,  *'  I  protest 
I  come  to  ye  a  stranger  guest, 
Fresh  from  the  dismal,  dangerous  land. 
AVhere  men  are  blinded  by  the  sand. 
Where  undisi^overed  things  are  hid 
In  owl-frequented  pyramid, 
And  Mummies,  with  their  silent  l(H)ks, 
Appear  like  memorandum-books, 
Giving  a  hint  of  death,  for  fear 
We  men  should  be  too  happy  here. 
But  if  upon  my  native  land 
Fair  ones  as  still  as  Mummies  stand, 
By  Jove — I  had  as  lief  be  there  I" 

^  Dido-^ion  magis — sermoDe  movetar 
Quam  si  dara  ailex,  aat  stet  MarpesU  cftQtes.—  Virg. 
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(The  lady  looks — "I  wish  yon  were;") 

"  I  fear  I'm  very  dull  to-night" — 

(The  lady  looks — "You're  very  right;") 

"  But  if  one  smile — one  cheering  ray" — 

(The  lady  looks  another  way  ;) 

"  Alas  I  from  some  more  happy  man" — 

(The  lady  stoops,  and  bites  her  fan ;) 

**  Flattery,  perhaps,  is  not  a  crime" — 

(The  lady  dances  out  of  time.) 

"  Perhaps  e'en  now,  within  your  heart, 

Cruel !  you  wish  us  leagues  apart, 

And  banish  me  from  Beauty's  presence!" 

The  lady  bows  in  acquiescence, 

With  steady  brow  and  studied  face. 

As  if  she  thought,  in  such  a  case, 

A  contradiction  to  her  Beau 

Xcither  polite — nor  apropos. 

Unawed  by  scandal  or  by  sneer. 
Is  Reuben  Xott,  the  blunderer,  here? 
What !  is  ho  willing  to  expose 
His  erring  brain  to  friends  and  foes? 
And  does  he  venturously  dare. 
Midst  grinning  fop,  and  spiteful  fair, 
In  spite  of  all  their  ancient  slips, 
To  open  tbui^e  unhappy  lips  ? 

Poor  Reuben  I  o'er  his  infant  head 
Her  choicest  bounties  Nature  shed ; 
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Sho  gt,V6  him  talent,  biiinour,  sense, 
A  decent  face  and  cotupoteace, 
And  then,  to  mar  the  beunteous  plan, 
She  bade  him  be — an  absent  man. 
Ever  offundlDg,  ever  fretting, 
Ever  ezpluniDg,  and  forgetUng, 
Ho  blanders  on  from  Haj  to  day, 
And  drives  his  nearest  fHenda  awa^. 
Do  Farcea  meet  with  flat  dnmnationf 
He's  ready  with  "congratulation," 
Are  fHendft  \u  olhce  nut  quite  pure  1 
He  owns  "he  hates  a  sinecure." 

Was  Hiyor ,  in  fureign  strife. 

Not  over  prodigal  of  life  1 

He  talks  shout  "the  wHvard'a grave;" 

And  "  who  so  bnso  na  he  a  slave !" 

Is  some  fair  cousin  made  a  wife 

In  tlie  fnll  antumu  of  her  Hfel 

Ila'fl  sure  to  shock  the  joulhful  bride 

With  "forty  v-ears  come  Whitsuntide." 

He  wanders  round  I    I'll  oat  the  s\>y 
Upon  his  fatal  courtesy. 
Which  always  gives  the  greatest  pain, 
Whore  most  it  strives  to  entertain. 
"Edward I  my  bo;!  au  a^^e  has  pnsscd. 
Methinks,  since  Benben  saw  you  last; 
How  fares  the  Abbey !  and  the  rooks! 
Your  tenants  t  and  your  aiat«r'«  looks? 
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Lovely  and  fascinating  still, 

With  lips  that  wound,  and  eyes  that  kill? 

When  last  I  saw  her  dangerous  face, 

There  was  a  lover  in  the  case. 

A  pretty  pair  of  epaulettes! 

But  then,  there  were  some  ugly  debts ! 

A  match  ?     Nay !  why  so  gloomy,  boy  ? 

Upon  my  life  I  wish  'em  joy!" 

With  arms  enfolded  o'er  his  breast. 
And  fingers  clinched,  and  lips  compressed, 
And  eye  whose  every  glance  api>ears 
To  speak  a  threat  in  Reuben's  ears, 
That  youth  had  heard ;  'tis  brief  and  stern 
The  answer  that  he  deigns  return ; 
Then  silent  on  his  homeward  way, 
Like  Osslan's  ghosts,  he  strides  away. 

Astonished  at  his  indignation, 
Reuben  breaks  out  in  exclamation : 
"  Edward  !  I  mean — I  really  meant — 
U|»oii  my  word — a  compliment; 
Yon  look  80  stern!  nay,  why  is  this? 
Angry  because  1  llattored  Miss? 
What !  gone  ?     The  deuce  is  in  the  man  * 
Ex[>lain,  Sir  Robert,  if  you  can." — 
*'Eh!  what?  perhaps  you  haven't  li'-ardl — 
Excuse  my  laughing! — how  absurd! 
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A  slight /uai  pan/ — s  trifle — merely! 

Ha  I  ha  I — egad,  joa  touched  Uim,  netrlj." 

All  blanderere,  whenthejohnnoe  tii  lunko 
la  coUui^n;  Bome  erdiil  nnntakQ, 
Make  ba3le  to  make  a  bund  red  oiore 
To  mend  the  one  they  made  before. 
'Tia  thuB  with  Keobenl  thnmifh  the  throng 
With  linrried  Btejis  he  hasies  along ; 
TliiDB,  like  a  pest,  the  crowded  seats, 
And  runs  a  mack  at  all  he  meets ; 
nich  in  his  Dnintciided  eatire, 
And  killing  where  he  meant  to  floller. 
He  mukcB  a  C()ilege  Fellow  wild 
By  u«king  fur  his  wife  and  cliild  : 
Puts  a  hanght  Blue  In  awfnl  passion 
By  diequiaitioDs  on  the  Fnshion ; 
Refers  a  knotty  cnsa  in  '^'hist 
To  Morley,  the  Pliilanthropist; 
Quotes  to  a  Sportanian  froui  St.  Lnke, 
Bawls  oiit  plain  "  Bohby"  to  a  Unke ; 
And  while  a  Barrister  inritea 
Oar  notice  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
And  fat  Sir  Juhu  hegitis  to  laiuch 
Into  the  prai><es  of  a  linitiich. 
He  hids  the  niau  ofquiUbleH  ^lausa 
By  eulojiizing  '■  Spurtun  I-uwb  ;" 
And  makes  the  Epicure  cpilte  wroth 
By  eulogizing  "  Spartan  Brotli." 
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Error  on  Error  grows  and  swells, 
For,  as  a  certain  proverb  tells, 
"  When  on<ie  a  man  has  lost  his  way, — " 
But  you  have  read  it,— or  yon  may. 

Girt  with  a  crowd  of  listening  graces, 
With  expectation  on  their  faces, 
Chattering,  and  looking  all  the  while 
As  if  he  strove  to  hide  a  smile 
That  fain  would  burst  Decorum's  band^i, 
Alfred  Duval,  the  hoaxer,  stands. 
Alfred  I  the  eldest  born  of  Mirth  I 
There  is  not  on  this  nether  earth 
So  light  a  spirit,  nor  a  soul 
So  little  used  to  all  control. 
Frolic,  and  Fun,  and  Jest,  and  Glee, 
Burst  round  him  unremittingly ; 
And  in  the  glances  of  his  eyes 
Ever  his  heart's  good-humour  tiies, 
Mild  as  the  breezes  of  the  South  ; 
And  while,  from  many  u  wiser  mouth. 
We  drink  the  fruits  of  education, 
The  «olid  Port  of  conversation, — 
From  Alfred's  lips  we  seem  to  drain 
A  ceaseless  flow  of  bright  Champagne 
In  various  shapes  his  wit  is  found ; 
But  most  it  loves  to  send  around. 
O'er  half  the  town,  on  Rumour's  gale. 
Some  marvellously-fashioned  tale, 
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And  cheat  tlie  ODsn^pecting  ear 

^Vith  groimdJesB  bcpe  or  groanillesa  tleor. 

To  spoak  in  dvil  words— Lis  bent 

Lies  sitdly  to — Embeltishmeat. 

"Sir I"  Baja  Moralilj,  "you  know 

You  shoaldu't  flatter  FalseLood  au : 

The  Kurse  that  rocked  von  in  ;oiir  crib, 

TflDght  you  Co  loathe  and  scorn  A  lib, 

And  Shftkajieftre  warns  you  of  the  tril, 

Saying,  'Toll  truth,  nndahama  theDevill' 

I  like,  an  well  as  you,  the  glances 

Where  gay  Good-Humour  brlgblly  ilaiiuos; 

ISut  when  a  mnn  tells  horrid  lies, 

You  shooldii't  talk  abont  bis  eyes." 

Iifadam  I  you'll  tliink  it  ralher  odd 

That,  while  I  haw  mo  to  the  rod, 

Anil  make  no  ahadow  of  defeuce, 

I  still  persist  in  my  offence ; 

And  great  and  small  inny  join  to  blame 

The  eclio  of  the  Hoaxer's  fame ; 

But  ho  it  known  to  great  and  Buiull, — 

I  can't  write  aermons  at  a  balL 


'Tis  Alfred  flUs  the  pul.Uc  prints 
With  all  the  sly,  ingenious  iiints 
That  fly  about,  b«girt  with  cnrcfl, 
And  tom'ly  tl>0  Bulls  and  Beara. 
Unrivallwi  stalusmnn  I     War  and  peace 
He  mokes  and  breaks  with  perfect  ease ; 
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Skilful  to  crown  and  to  depose, 

lie  sets  up  kings  and  overthrows ; 

As  if  apprenticed  to  the  work, 

He  ties  the  bowstring  round  the  Turk, 

Or  makes  the  Algerine  devout, 

Or  plagues  His  Holiness  with  gout, 

Or  drives  the  Spaniards  from  Madrid 

As  quick  as  Bonaparte  did. 

Sometimes  at  home  his  plots  he  lays, 

And  wildly  still  his  fancy  plays. 

lie  pulls  the  Speaker  from  the  Chair, 

iEurders  the  Sheriffs,  or  the  Mayor, 

Or  drags  a  Bishop  through  the  mire. 

Or  sets  the  Theatres  on  fire. 

Or  brings  the  weavers  to  subjection, 

Or  prates  of  mobs  and  insurrection. 

One  dash  of  his  creative  pen 

Can  raise  a  hundred  thousand  men  ; 

They  march  I  he  wills,  and  myriads  fall ; — 

One  dash  annihilates  them  all ! 

And  now,  amid  that  female  rout, 
"What  scandal  doth  he  buzz  about? 
What  grand  affair  or  mighty  name 
Intrusts  lie  to  the  gossip  Fame  ? 
Unchecked,  unstayed,  he  hurries  on 
With  wondrous  stories  of  the  Ton ; 
Describes  liow  London  ladies  lose 
Their  heads  in  helmets,  like  the  Blues; 
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And  how  the  higboet  circles  meet 
To  duDce  with  pattens  on  tljeir  feetl 
Aod  oil  the  while  he  lolls  his  lie 
With  siioh  a  sijlenin  pravlty,  • 

That  many  a  Miss  pnrndea  the  room, 
DreniDtng  nbout  a  casqnft  and  plunie; 
Aad  vows  it  grievously  must  tire  one 
To  wultz  upon  a  {lumii  of  iron. 

Jncqucp,  the  Caotabl     I  see  him  brood, 
WfHpped  in  hiB  mental  BolituJe, 
On  thon^hts  that  lie  too  dc>ep,  T  wis, 
For  snch  a  Hcene  and  hour  as  this. 
Now  bIiuU  the  riTers  freeie  in  May, 
Coquettes  be  silent  at  the  play; 
Old  men  ehall  dine  without  a  story. 
And  moha  lie  nivil  to  a  Tory  1 
.Mi  niirncleB  shall  well  befall, 
Vihuii  Yu[ith  is  thoaehlfti]  at  a  ball. 

I'i'oin  thoughts  ihat  grieve,  and  words  that 
vei, 
And  nnmes  invented  to  perplex ; 
From  latent  findings,  never  found  ; 
And  niyetio  figures,  square  and  round ; 
Bliapes  from  wliose  labyrinthine  toil 
A  DsmIbIus  might  well  reeoU ; 
He  stenlr:  one  night — one  single  night, 
And  gives  ite  moments  to  delight. 
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Yot  still  upon  his  struggling  soul 

Tho  muddy  wave  of  Cam  will  roll, 

And  all  the  monsters  grim,  that  float 

Upon  that  dark  and  mirky  moat, 

Come  jabbering  round  him — dark  equation, 

« 

Subtile  distinctit>n,  disputation; 
Notion,  idea,  mystic  schism, 
Assumption,  proof,  and  syllogism; 
And  nianv  an  old  and  awful  name 
Of  optic  or  meclianio  fame. 
T.ook  !  in  the  van  stern  Euclid  shows 
The  Asses'  Bridge  upon  his  nose; 
Bacon  comes  forward,  sage  austere, 
And  Locke  and  Paley  both  are  there; 
And  Xewton,  with  a  spiteftil  hiss, 
Points  to  his  "  de  Frincipiis.^^ 
Yet  often,  with  his  magic  wand. 
Doth  Mirth  dispel  that  hideous  band; 
And  then,  in  strange  confusion  lost. 
The  mind  of  Jacques  is  tempest-tosseij. 
By  turns,  around  it  come  and  fleo 
The  dulce^  and  the  utile; 
By  turns,  as  Thought  or  Pleasure  wills, 
Quadratics  struggle  with  Quadrilles ; 
And  ligures  sour,  and  figures  sweet, 
Of  problems — and  of  dances — meet ; 
Bisections  tight  with  '"''down  the  middles^^^ 
And  chords  of  arcs  with  chords  of  fiddles; 
Vain  are  the  poor  musician's  graces; 
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Hia  bass  gives  way  to  given  bsses; 
Hie  studied  trill  to  aliapely  trine; 
His  mellowed  ahake  to  puzzling  one; 
EacIi  forming  Bet  recalls  a  vision 
Of  some  enchsnting  proposition, 
And  merry  "Chaiiei-croitU  huit" 
Is  little  more  than  Q.  E.  D. 
Ah  1  Stoic  yonth  I  before  his  eye 
Bright  beauties  wBlk  unheeded  by: 
And  wliile  his  diatiwit  fnney  Btraj-s 
Remote  tbrongh  AJgebraio  maxe, 
He  sees,  in  vhfltsoe'er  he  views, 
The  very  object  ho  parsnes, 
And  fairest  forma,  from  heel  to  head, 
Se^m  crooked  oa  his  ■!  and  e. 
Peace  to  the  man  of  marble  i — 

Hash! 
Whence  is  the  nniversiil  rnshl 
M'hy  doth  i!onl>isioii  tlins  alight 
Tiia  peaceful  order  of  the  night, 
Tliwart  the  maaicisua  in  their  task, 
And  check  the  Bchoolboy^s  piu  de  btuquef 
1*1)0  L&dy  Clare  hath  lost  a  comb  I — 
If  olil  Queen  Bess,  from  out  her  tomb, 
Had  boffit  with  royal  indignation 
Upon  our  scandalous  flirtation,^ 
Darted  a  glance  immensely  chilling 
Upon  our  nsltzing  and  qnadntting,^ 
Flown  at  the  fiddlers  in  a  pet, 
And  bade  them  play  her  mmuet, — 
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Her  stately  step,  and  angry  eye, 
Her  waist  so  low,  her  neck  so  liigh, 
Her  habit  of  inspiring  fear, 
Her  knack  of  boxing  on  the  ear, — 
Ooald  ne*er  have  made  the  people  stare, 
Like  the  lost  comb  of  Lady  Clare  I 
The  tresses  it  was  wont  to  bind, 
Joy  in  their  freedom  I  uncoufined 
They  float  around  her,  and  bedeck 
Tlie  marble  whiteness  of  her  neck 
With  veil  of  more  resplendent  hue 
Than  ever  Aphrodite  threw 
Around  her,  when,  unseen,  she  trod 
Before  the  sight  of  man  or  God. 
Look  how  a  blush  of  burning  red. 
O'er  bosom  and  o'er  forehead  spread, 
Ghmces  like  lightning;  and  aside 
The  Lady  Clare  hath  turned  her  head. 
As  if  she  strove  in  vain  to  hide 
That  countenance  of  modest  pride, 
"Whose  colour  many  an  envying  fair 
Would  give  a  Monarch's  crown  to  wear. 
Persuasion  lurks  on  woman's  tongue — 
In  woman's  smile,  oh  I  raptures  throng — 
And  woman's  tears  compassion  move — 
But  oil  I  'tis  woman's  blush  we  hytel 

Kow  gallantry  is  busy  round  I 
All  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  ground  I 
Vol.  IL- 
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And  iljuicere  luave  ihe  cheerful  measore 
Ti>  seek  the  lady's  missing  treasure- 
Meanwhile  some  charitable  Miss, 
Quite  ignorant  what  env;  is, 
Sends  slowly  forth  her  censorea  grave — 
'■IIow  oddly  beanties  wiU  behave  I 
Oh!  qnite  an  accident! — last  year, 
I  think,  ehe  spraiaed  her  ankle  here ; 
And  then  there  were  aueh  andden  halls, 
And  auch  a  bringing  tint  of  salts  I"— 
"You  tliinkhervain!"— "Ob, gracionsl  nol 
She  has  a  charming  iimt,  yi'u  know! 
And  it'll  so  pretty  to  bo  iame — 
I  duu't  impute  the  slightest  blame — 
Only  that  tery  careless  brnjd! — 
The  fault  is  with  tlie  wdtin^-niaid  I 
I  niereiy  ntean — sinee  Ludy  Clare 
Was  ilattcred  no  about  her  huir, 
Her  Ml  lib  is  always  dropping  ont — 
Oh  !  quite  an  accident ! — no  doubt  I" 

The  Sua  hath  risen  o'er  the  deep, 
And  fathers,  more  than  half  asleep, 
Begin  to  shake  the  drowsy  head, 
And  hint  "it's  time  to  be  in  bed." 
Then  comes  chagrin  on  faces  fair ; 
Soft  hands  are  clasped  in  mimic  prayer; 
And  then  the  vaming  watch  is  shown. 
And  auswera  in  a  harsher  tone 
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Reply  to  look  of  famentation, 

And  argument,  and  supplication ; 

In  vain  sweet  voices  tell  their  grief, 

In  speeches  long,  for  respite  brief; 

Bootless  are  all  their  "Lord  I"  s  and  " Lal^'i, 

Their  "Pray,  Papal"  s  and  "Do,  Papains; 

"Ladies,"  qnoth  Gont,  "I  love  my  rest  I 

The  carriage  waits  I — eundum  esf^ 

This  is  the  hour  for  parting  bow, 

Tliis  is  the  hour  for  secret  vow, 

For  weighty  shawl,  and  hooded  cloak. 

Half-uttered  tale,  and  whispered  joke. 

This  is  the  hour  when  ladies  bright 

Relate  the  adventures  of  the  night, 

And  fly  by  turns  from  truth  to  fiction, 

From  retrospection  to  prediction: 

They  regulate,  with  unbought  bounty, 

The  destinies  of  half  the  county; 

With  gypsy  talent  they  foretell 

Uow  Miss  Duquesne  will  marry  well, 

And  how  'tis  certain  that  the  Squire 

Will  be  more  stupid  than  his  sire, 

And  how  the  girl  they  cried  up  so. 

Only  two  little  months  ago. 

Falls  off  already,  and  will  be 

Really  quite  plain  at  twenty-three. 

Now  Scandal  hovers  laughing  o'er  them, 

Wliile  pass  in  long  review  before  them 

Tlie  Lady  that  mv  Lord  admires — 
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Tbe  gonLlemaD  ib&t  mov'es  oa  wires — 
The  youth  with  auoii  a  frightful  frown— 
Aad  "that  eitraorjioary  gown." 
Now  characters  are  much  debated. 
And  witt;  speeohos  are  narrated; 
And  OriticisiD  delights  to  dwell 
On  conquest  woo  bj  many  a  bollo. 
On  uoinpliiuonts  that  ne'er  were  paid. 
On  offers  that  were  never  made, 
Hefuaalu — Lord  knows  when  refused, 
Dednotiong— Lord  knows  how  doduoed; 
Alas  I  how  sweetly  Scandal  fatla 
From  lips  of  heanties — after  Bnlla. 

The  mauo  stops, — the  ligbta  expire, — 
Tlie  dance  is  o'er, — the  crowds  retire; 
And  all  those  Bniilintj  ulieeks  have  flown! 
Awayl— the  rhymer  is  alone. 
Tboii,  too,  the  tnlrest  and  the  best. 
Bast  fleeted  from  tiim  with  the  re£t; 
Thy  name  be  will  not,  love!  nnite 
To  the  rndo  strain  he  ponre  to-night,; 
Yet  oft«n  hatli  he  turned  nwny 
Amidst  Ilia  harsh  and  wnnduring  iity. 
And  ofti-n  hatJi  bis  earnest  eye 
Looked  into  thine  delightedly. 

And  ollen  hatli  his  listening  ear 

Bnt  thon  ari  gone  I — what  doth  be  here  I 
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ON  HIS  coMma  of  agb. 

Julio,  while  Fancy's  tints  adorn 
The  first  bright  beam  of  manhood's  morn. 
The  cares  of  boyhood  fleet  away 
Like  clouds  before  the  face  of  day; 
And  see,  before  your  ravished  eyes 
New  hopes  appear,  new  duties  rise ; 
Restraint  has  left  his  iron  throne, 
And  Freedom  smiles  on  twenty-one. 

Count  o'er  the  friends  whom  erst  you  knew, 
When  careless  boyhoml  deemed  them  true, — 
With  whom  you  wiled  the  lazy  hours 
Round  fond  Etona's  claseio  towers, 
Or  strayed  beside  the  learned  mud 
Of  ancient  Cam's  meandering  flood ; 
The  follies  that  in  them  you  view, 
Shall  be  a  source  of  good  to  you. 

With  mincing  gait,  and  foreign  air, 
Sir  Philip  strays  through  park  and  square, 
Or  yawns  in  Grange's  sweet  recess, 
In  all  the  studied  ease  of  dress; 
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Aptly  the  manling's  tongue,  I  deem, 
Can  argue  on  a  lofty  theme, — 
Which  damsel  hath  the  merrier  eve. 
Which  fop  the  hetter-faneied  ti<*, 
Which  perfume  hath  the  sweetest  savour, 
Which  soup  the  more  inviting  flavour ; 
And  Fashion,  at  Sir  Philip's  call. 
Ordains  tlie  collars  rise  and  fall. 
And  shifts  the  Brummers  varying  hue 
From  blue  to  brown,  from  brown  to  bJue 

And  hence  the  motley  crowd  who  e'er 
Bear  Fashion's  badge,  or  wish  to  bear, 
From  Hockley  Hole  to  Rotten  Row, 
Unite  to  dub  Sir  Philips-beau. 

And  such  is  Fashion's  empty  fame — 
Squire  Robert  loatlies  the  very  name ; 
The  rockets  hiss,  tlie  bonfires  blaze. 
The  peavsants  gape  in  still  amaze ; 
The  field  uuploughed — the  ox  unyoked. 
The  farmer's  mouth  with  pudding  choketl, 
The  sexton's  vest  of  decent  brown. 
The  village  maiden's  Sunday  gown, 
In  joyful  union  seem  to  say, 
*  Squire  Robert  is  of  age  to-day." 

The  bumpkins  hun*y  to  the  Bell, 
And  clam'rous  tongues  in  riot  swell ; 
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Anger  is  hot — and  so  is  liquor ; 
They  drink  confusion  to  the  Vicar — 
And  shout  and  song  from  lad  and  lass, 
And  broken  heads — and  broken  glass, 
In  concert  horrible,  declare 
Tlieir  loyal  reverence  for  the  heir. 

Right  justly  may  the  youthful  Squire 
These  transports  in  his  slaves  inspire ; 
At  every  fireside  through  the  place 
lie's  welcome  as  the  curate's  grace; 
lie  tells  his  story,  cracks  his  joke, 
And  drinks  his  ale  ^^lile  other  folic  ;'*^ 
Tearless  he  risks  that  cranium  thick 
At  cudgelling  and  single-stick; 
And  then  his  stud ! — why !  far  and  wide 
It  is  the  county's  chiefest  pride  I 
All !  had  his  steed  no  firmer  brains 
TIkui  the  mere  thing  that  holds  the  reins, 
Grief  soon  would  bid  the  beer  to  run 
Because  the  Squire's  mad  race  was  doue. 
Not  less  than  now  it  froths  away, 
Because  *'  the  Squire's  of  age  to-day." 

Far  different  pomp  inspired  of  old 
The  youthful  Roman's  bosom  bold, 
Soon  as  a  father's  honoured  hand 
(Jave  to  his  grasp  the  casque  and  brand, 
And  oti'the  light  pra?texta  threw, 
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And  from  his  neck  the  holla  drew, 
Bade  him  the  toga^s  foldings  scan, 
And  glory  in  the  name  of  "  Man." 
Far  different  pomp  lit  ardour  high 
In  the  young  German's  eager  eye, 
When,  hending  o'er  his  offspring's  head. 
An  aged  sire,  half- weeping,  said, — 
"  Thy  duty  to  thy  father  done, 
Go  forth — and  be  thy  country's  son." 
Heavens !  how  his  bosom  burned  to  dare 
The  grim  delight  of  manhood's  war, 
And  brandish  in  no  miiuic  field 
His  beaming  lance  and  osier  shield : 
How  his  young  bosom  longed  to  claim 
In  war's  wild  tumult  manhood's  name, 
And  write  it,  midst  the  battle's  foam, 
In  the  best  blood  of  trembling  Kome  I 

Such  was  the  hope,  the  barbarous  joy, 
That  nerved  to  arms  the  German  boy ; 
A  flame  as  ardent,  more  refined, 
Shall  brightly  glow  in  Julio's  mind ; 
But  vet  I'd  rather  see  thee  smile 
Grimly  on  war's  embattled  file, 
I'd  rather  see  thee  wield  in  strife 
The  German  butcher's  reckless  knife. 
Thinking  thy  claims  to  manhood  groNv 
From  each  pale  corse  that  bleeds  below ; — 
I'd  rather  view  thee  thus, — than  see 
A  modern  blockhead  rise  in  thee. 
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Is  it  a  study  for  a  Peer 
To  breathe  soft,  vows  in  lady's  ear, 
To  choose  a  coat— or  leap  a  gate, 
To  win  an  heiress — or  a  plate? 
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Far  nobler  studies  shall  be  thin< 
80  Friendship  and  the  Muse  divine : 
It  shall  be  thine,  in  danger's  hour, 
To  guide  the  helm  of  British  power, 
And,  midst  thy  country's  laurelled  crown, 
To  mix  a  garland  all  thine  own. 
Julio,  from  this  auspicious  day, 
New  honours  gild  thine  onward  way ; 
In  thee  Posterity  shall  view 
A  heart  to  faith  and  feeling  true, 
And  Fame  her  choicest  wreaths  shall  blend 
For  Virtue's,  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 
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TO  JTJLTA, 

PBEPABOrO'  VOB  HEB  FIB8T  BKABOK  Df  TOVK. 

JuuA,  while  London's  fanded  blisB 
Bids  you  despise  a  life  like  this, 
While  Ohiswiok  and  its  joys  you  leave, 
For  hopes  that  flatter  to  deceive, 
You  will  not  soornfdlly  refuse 
(Though  dull  the  theme,  and  weak  the  Mnse) 
To  look  upon  my  line,  and  hear 
What  Friendship  sends  to  Beauty's  ear. 

Four  miles  from  Town,  a  neat  abode 
Overlooks  a  rose-bush,  and  a  road ; 
A  paling,  cleaned  with  constant  care, 
Surrounds  ten  yards  of  neat  parterre, 
Where  dusty  ivy  strives  to  crawl 
Five  inches  up  the  whit^ed  wall ; 
The  open  window  thickly  set 
With  myrtle,  and  with  mignonette. 
Behind  whose  cultivated  row 
A  brace  of  globes  peep  out  for  show ; 
The  avenue — ^the  burxushed  plate, 
That  decks  the  would-be  rustic  gate. 
Denote  the  fane  where  Fashion  dwells, 
•^"  Lyoe's  Academy  for  Belles." 
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'Twas  here,  in  earlier,  happier  days, 
Retired  from  Pleasure's  weary  maze, 
You  found,  unknown  to  care  or  pain, 
The  peace  you  will  not  find  again. 
Here  Friendships,  far  too  fond  to  last, 
A  bright,  hut  fleeting  radiance  cast 
On  every  sport  that  Mirth  devised, 
And  every  scene  that  Childhood  prized, 
And  every  hliss,  that  bids  you  yet 
Eecall  those  moments  with  regret. 

Those  friends  have  mingled  in  the  strife 
That  fills  the  busy  scene  of  life, 
And  Pride  and  Folly — Cares  and  Fears, 
Look  dark  upon  their  future  years : 
Bat  by  their  wrecks  may  Julia  learn 
Whither  her  fragile  hark  to  turn ; 
And,  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  Fate, 
Avoid  the  rocks  they  found  too  late. 

You  know  Camilla :  o'er  the  plain 
She  guides  the  fiery  hunter's  rein ; 
First  in  the  chase  she  sounds  the  horn. 
Trampling  to  earth  the  farmer's  corn, 
That  hardly  deigned  to  bend  its  head, 
Beneath  her  namesake's  lighter  tread. 
With  Bob  the  Squire,  her  polished  lover, 
She  wields  the  gun,  or  beats  the  cover ; 
And  then  her  st-eed ! — why!  every  clown 
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Tells  bow  she  mbs  Smoleosko  down, 
And  combs  the  mane,  and  cleans  tbe  boo( 
Wbile  wondering  hostlers  stand  oloot 

At  night,  before  the  Ghristmafi  fire. 
She  plays  backgammon  with  the  Sqnire ; 
Shares  in  his  laugh,  and  in  his  liqnor, 
Mimics  her  father  and  the  Vicar; 
Swears  at  the  grooms — without  a  blush 
Dips  in  her  ale  tlie  captured  brush. 
Until — ^her  father  duly  tired — 
The  parson's  wig  as  duly  fired — 
The  dogs  all  still — the  Squire  asleep, 
And  dreaming  of  his  usual  leap- 
She  leaves  the  dregs  of  white  and  red, 
And  lounges  languidly  to  bod ; 
And  still,  in  nightly  visions  borne, 
She  gallops  o'er  the  rustic's  corn ; 
Still  wields  the  lash — still  shakes  the  box. 
Dreaming  of  "  sixes" — and  the  fox. 

And  this  is  bliss  I  The  story  runs, 
Camilla  never  wept — save  once. 
Yes  I  once  indeed  Oamilla  cried — 
Twas  when  her  dear  Blue-stockings  died. 

Pretty  Cordelia  thinks  she's  ill — 
She  seeks  her  med'cine  at  Quadrille ; 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  envy  rick, 
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She  gazes  on  the  dubious  trick, 
As  if  eternity  were  laid 
Upon  a  diamond,  or  a  spade. 
And  I  have  seen  a  transient  pique 
"Wake,  o'er  that  soft  and  girlish  cheek, 
A  chilly  and  a  feverish  hue, 
Blighting  the  soil  where  Beauty  grew. 
And  hidding  Hate  and  Malice  rove 
In  eyes  that  ought  to  beam  with  love. 

Turn  we  to  Fannia — she  was  fair 
As  the  soft  fleeting  forms  of  air, 
tShaped  by  the  fancy — fitting  theme 
For  youthful  bard's  enamoured  dream. 
The  neck,  on  whose  transparent  glow 
The  auburn  ringlets  sweetly  flow, 
The  eye  that  swims  in  liquid  fire, 
The  brow  that  frowns  in  playful  ire. 
All  these,  when  Fannia's  early  youth 
Looked  lovely  in  its  native  truth, 
Ditrused  a  bright,  unconscious  grace. 
Almost  divine,  o'er  form  and  face. 

Her  lip  has  lost  its  fragrant  dew, 
Her  cheek  has  lost  its  rosy  hue, 
Her  eye  the  glad  enlivening  rays 
That  glittered  there  in  happier  days. 
Her  heart  the  ignorance  of  woe 
Which  Fashion's  votaries  may  not  know. 
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The  city's  smoke — the  noxions  air — 
The  CQDstant  crowd — ^the  torch's  glare— 
The  morning  sleep — the  noondaj  call — 
The  late  repast — the  midnight  ball, 
Bid  Faith  and  Beantj  die,  and  taint 
Her  heart  with  fraad,  her  face  with  paint. 

And  what  the  boon,  the  prize  ei^oycd, 
For  fapie  defaced,  and  peace  destroyed  ? 
Why  ask  we  this?    With  conscions  grace 
She  criticises  silk  and  kce ; 
Qaeen  of  the  modes,  she  reigns  alike 
O'er  sarcenet,  bobbin,  net,  vandyke ; 
O'er  rouge  and  ribbons,  combs  and  cnrls, 
Perfumes  and  patches,  pins  and  pearls ; 
Feelings  and  fointings,  songs  and  sighs, 
Small-talk  and  scandal,  love  and  lies. 

Girded  by  beanx  behold  her  sit. 
While  dandies  tremble  at  her  wit; 
The  Captain  hates  *'  a  woman's  gab ;" 
"  A  devil ! "  cries  the  shy  Oantab ; 
The  yonng  Etonian  strives  to  fly 
The  glance  of  her  sarcastic  eye. 
For  well  he  knows  she  looks  him  o'er, 
To  stamp  him  "bnck,"  or  dub  him  "boro."' 

Such  is  her  life— e  life  of  waste, 
A  life  of  wretchedness — and  taste; 
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And  all  the  glory  Fannia  boasts, 
And  all  the  price  that  glory  costs, 
At  once  are  reckoned  np,  in  one — 
One  word  of  bliss  and  folly — Ton, 

Not  these  the  thoughts  that  could  perplex 
The  fancies  of  our  fickle  sex, 
When  England's  favourite,  good  Queen  Bess, 
Was  Queen  alike  o*er  war  and  dress. 
Then  ladies  gay  played  chesae — and  ballads, 
And  learned  to  dress  their  hair — and  salads; 
Sweets — and  swe^t  looks  were  studied  then. 
And  both  were  pleasing  to  the  men ; 
For  cookery  was  allied  to  taste. 
And  girls  were  taught  to  blush — and  baste. 
Dishes  were  bright — and  so  were  eyes, 
And  lords  made  love — and  ladies  pies. 

Then  Valour  won  the  wavering  field, 
I5y  dint  of  hauberk  and  of  shield ; 
And  Beauty  won  the  wavering  heart, 
By  dint  of  pickle,  and  of  tart. 
The  minuet  was  the  favourite  dance, 
CI  iris  loved  the  needle — boys  the  lance; 
And  Cupid  took  his  constant  post 
At  dinner,  by  the  boiled  and  roast, 
Or  stMTutly  was  wont  to  lurk 
In  tournament,  or  needle-work. 
Oh !  'twas  a  reign  of  all  delightr?, 
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Of  hot  Sir-loins, — And  hot  Sir  knighti; 
Feasting  and  fighting,  hand  in  hand, 
Fattened,  and  glorified  the  land; 
And  noble  chiefs  had  noble  cheer, 
And  knights  grew  strong  npon  strong  beer; 
Honour  and  oxen  both  were  nourished, 
And  chivalry — and  pudding  fiourished. 

rd  rather  see  that  magic  face, 
That  look  of  love,  that  form  of  grace, 
Circled  bj  whalebone,  and  by  rafis, 
Intent  on  puddings,  and  oq  puffs, — 
Pd  rather  view  thee  thus,  than  see 
"  A  Fashionable"  rise  in  thee. 
If  Life  is  dark,  'tis  not  for  you 
(If  partial  Friendship's  voice  is  true) 
To  cure  its  griefs,  and  drown  its  cares. 
By  leaping  gates,  and  murdering  hares, 
Kor  to  confine  that  feeling  soul, 
To  winning  lovers — or  the  vole. 

If  these  and  such  pursuits  are  thine, 
Julia  I  thou  art  no  friend  of  mine! 
I  love  plain  dress — I  eat  plain  joints, 
I  cannot  play  ten-guinea  points, 
I  make  no  study  of  a  pin, 
And  hate  a  female  whipper-in. 
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LAURA. 

•*Kor  she  In  shapo  and  beantf  lild  exoel 
All  other  idols  that  the  heathen  do  adore." 

*  Aud  all  abont  her  altar  scattered  lay 
Great  sorts  of  lovers  piteously  complaining.** 

A  LOOK  as  blithe,  a  step  as  light 
As  fabled  nymph,  or  fairy  sprite ; 
A  voice,  whose  every  word  and  tone 
Might  make  a  thousand  hearts  its  own  ; 
A  brow  of  fervour,  and  a  mien 
Bright  with  the  hopes  of  gay  fifteen; 
These,  loved  and  lost  one !  these  were  thine, 
When  first  I  bowed  at  Beauty's  shrine; 
.  But  I  have  torn  my  wavering  soul 
From  womaTi\s  proud  and  weak  control ; 
The  fane  where  I  so  often  knelt. 
The  flame  mv  heart  so  trulv  felt, 
Are  v'csions  of  another  time, 
Themes  for  my  laughter, — and  my  rhyme. 


She  saw,  and  conquered  ;  in  her  eye 
There  was  a  careless  cruelty, 
That  shone  destruction,  while  it  seemed 
Unconscious  of  the  fire  it  beamed. 

Vol.  IT.--^ 
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And  oh  I  that  negligence  of  dress, 

That  wild,  in&ntine  playful  doss, 

That  archness  of  the  trifling  brow, 

That  oonld  command — we  know  not  how, 

Were  links  of  gold  that  held  me  then. 

In  bonds  I  maj  not  bear  again ; 

For  dearer  to  an  honest  heart 

Is  childhood's  mirth  than  woman^s  art 

Already  many  an  aged  dame, 
Skilful  in  scandalizing  fame, 
Foresaw  the  reign  of  Laura^s  face. 
Her  sway,  her  folly,  and  disgrace. 
Minding  the  beauty  of  the  day 
More  than  her  partner,  or  her  play  : — 
**  Laura  a  beauty  ?  flippant  chit ! 
I  vow  I  hate  her  forward  wit!" 
("  I  lead  a  club  I") — "  Why,  Ma'am,  between  uh. 
Her  mother  thinks  her  quite  a  Venus ; 
But  every  parent  loves,  you  know. 
To  make  a  pigeon  of  her  crow." 
"Some  folks  are  apt  to  look  too  high — 
She  has  a  dukedom  in  her  eye." 
"  Tlie  girl  is  straight"  ("  we  call  the  ace"), 
"  But  that's  the  merit  of  her  stays." 
"  I'm  sure,  I  loathe  malicious  hints — 
But — only  look,  how  Laura  squints  1" 
"  Yet  Miss,  forsooth"— ("  who  play'd  the  toni 
*  Is  quit»  perfecUon  with  the  men ; 
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The  nattering  fools — ^they  make  me  sick^' — 
("  Well — four  by  honours,  and  the  trick.") 
While  thus  the  crones  hold  high  debate 
On  Laura's  charms  and  Laura's  fate, 
A  few  short  years  have  rolled  along, 
And — ^first  in  Pleasure's  idle  throng — 
Laura,  in  ripened  beauty  proud, 
Smiles  haughty  on  the  flattering  crowd ; 
Her  sex's  envy — fashion's  boast — 
An  heiress — and  a  reigning  toast. 

The  circling  waltz,  and  gay  quadriihi, 
Are  in  or  out,  at  Laura's  will ; 
The  tragic  bard,  and  comic  wit. 
Heed  not  the  critic  in  the  pit, 
If  Laura's  undisputed  sway 
Ordains  full  houses  to  the  play ; 
And  fair  ones  of  an  humbler  fate, 
Tliat  euvj,  while  they  imitate. 
From  Laura's  whisper  strive  to  guess 
The  changes  of  inconstant  dress. 
Where'er  her  step  in  beauty  moves, 
Around  lier  fly  a  thousand  loves ; 
A  thousand  graces  go  before. 
While  striplings  wonder  and  adore ; 
And  some  are  wounded  by  a  sigli. 
Some  by  the  lustre  of  her  eye ; 
And  those  her  studied  smiles  insnaro, 
And  those  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
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The  first  his  fluttering  lieart  to  loeo, 
Was  Captain  Piercy  of  the  Blues ; 
He  squeezed  her  hand, — ^he  gazed  and  swore 
He  never  was  in  love  before ; 
He  entertained  his  charmer^s  ear 
With  tales  of  wonder,  and  of  fear ; 
Talked  much  and  long  of  siege  and  fight, 
Marches  by  day,  alarms  by  night; 
And  Laura  listened  to  the  story. 
Whether  it  spoke  of  love  or  glory ; 
For  many  an  anecdote  had  he 
Of  combat,  and  of  gallantry ; 
Of  long  blockades,  and  sharp  attacks. 
Of  bullets,  and  of  bivouacs; 
Of  towns  o'ercome, — and  ladies,  too,— 
Of  billet — and  of  billet-<loux ; 
Of  nunneries  and  escalades 
And  damsels,  and  Damascus  blades. 

Alas  I  too  soon  the  Oaptain  found 
How  swiftly  Fortune's  wheel  goes  round; 
Laura  at  last  began  to  doze, 
E^en  in  the  midst  of  Badtgoz ; 
And  hurried  to  a  game  at  loo 
From  Wellington  and  Waterloo : 
The  hero,  in  heroics  left. 
Of  fortune,  and  a  wife  bereft. 
With  naught  to  cheer  his  close  of  day 
But  celibaoy,  and  half-pay, 
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Since  Laura  and  his  stars  were  cruel — 

Sought  his  quietus  in  a  duel. 

He  fought  and  perished ;  Laura  sighed, 

To  hear  how  hapless  Piercy  died ; 

And  wiped  her  eyes,  and  thus  expressed 

The  feelings  of  her  tender  breast : 

"What!  dead? — poor  fellow — what  a  pity  I 

He  was  so  handsome  and  so  witty ; 

Shot  in  a  duel,  too ! — good  gracious — 

How  I  did  hate  that  man's  mustachios!" 

Next  came  the  interesting  beau. 
The  trifling  youth — Frivolio; 
He  came  to  see,  and  to  be  seen, 
Grace  and  good-breeding  in  his  mien; 
Shone  all  Delcroix  upon  his  head, 
The  "West  End  spoke  in  all  he  said ; 
And  in  his  neckcloth's  studied  fold 
Sat  Fashion,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
He  came,  impatient  to  resign 
What  heart  lie  had,  at  Laura's  shrine; 
Tliough  deep  in  self-conceit  incased, 
He  learned  to  bow  to  Laura's  taste ; 
Consulted  her  on  new  (piudrilles, 
Spot  waistcoats,  lavender,  and  gills; 
As  willed  the  proud  and  lickle  fair, 
He  tied  his  cloth,  and  curled  his  hair; 
Varied  his  manners — or  his  clothes. 
And  changed  his  tailor,  or  his  oaths. 
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Oh  I  how  did  Laura  love  to  vex 
Tho  fair  ono  of  the  other  sex! 
For  him  she  practised  every  art 
That  captivates  and  plagues  the  heart 
Did  he  bring  tickets  for  the  play  f 
Ko— Lanra  had  the  spleen  to-day. 
Did  he  escort  her  to  the  ball  ? 
No — ^Lanra  wonld  not  dance  at  alL 
Did  he  look  grave  f — "  the  fool  was  sad  ;** 
Was  he  jocose? — ^Hhe  man  was  mad." 
E'en  when  he  knelt  before  hor  feet, 
And  there,  in  accents  soft  and  sweet, 
Laid  rank  and  fortune,  heart  and  hand, 
At  Laura's  absolute  command. 
Instead  of  blushing  her  consent, 
She  "  wondered  what  the  blockhead  meant  V 

Yet  still  the  fashionable  fool 
Was  proud  of  Laura's  ridicule ; 
Though  still  despised,  he  still  pursued, 
In  ostentatious  servitude. 
Seeming,  like  lady's  lap-dog,  vain 
Of  being  led  by  Beauty's  chain. 
He  knelt,  he  gazed,  he  sighed,  and  swore, 
While  'twas  the  fashion  to  adore; 
When  years  had  passed,  and  Lanra's  frown 
Had  ceased  to  terrify  the  town, 
He  hurried  f^om  the  fallen  grace. 
To  idolize  a  newter  face; 
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Constant  to  nothing  was  the  ass, 
Save  to  his  follies — and  his  glass. 

The  next  to  gain  the  Beauty's  ear 
Was  William  Lisle,  the  sonneteer, 
Well  deemed  the  prince  of  rhyme  and  blank ; 
For  long  and  deeply  had  ho  drank 
Of  Ilolicon's  poetic  tide, 
Where  nonsense  flows,  and  numbers  glide; 
And  slumbered  on  the  herbage  green 
That  decks  the  banks  of  Hippocrenc. 
In  short — his  very  footmen  know  it — 
William  is  mad — or  else  a  poet.* 
Ho  came  and  rhymed ;  he  talked  of  fountains, 
Of  Pindus,  and  Pierian  mountains; 
Of  wandering  lambs,  of  gurgling  rills, 
And  roses,  and  Oastalian  hills ; 
He  thought  a  lover's  vow  grew  sweeter. 
When  it  meandered  into  metre ; 
And  planted  every  speech  with  flowers, 
Fresh  blooming  from  Aonian  bowers. 

"Laura,  I  perish  for  your  sake," — 
(Here  he  digressed  about  a  lake ;) 
''  The  charms  thy  features  all  disclose," — 
(A  simile  about  a  rose ;) 
*'IIave  set  my  very  soul  on  fire,"— 

•  "  Ant  inaanft  homo— ftat  yersiu  foclt."— /Tor. 
'  All  Bedlam— or  Parnassas  is  let  oiit,^—Pop&. 
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(An  episode  about  his  lyre ;) 

"  Though  jou  despise,  I  still  must  love/ — 

(Something  about  a  turtle  dove ;) 

'^Alasl  in  death^s  unstartled  sleep, '^ — 

(Just  here  he  did  his  best  to  weep ;) 

"  Laura,  the  willow  soon  shall  wave 

Over  thy  lover's  lonely  grave." 

Then  he  began,  with  pathos  due, 

To  speak  of  cypress,  and  of  rue. 

But  Fortune's  unforeseen  award 

Parted  the  Beauty  from  the  Bard ; 

For  Laura,  in  that  evil  hour, 

When  unpropitious  stars  had  power, 

Unmindful  of  the  thanks  she  owed. 

Lighted  her  tapor  with  an  ode. 

Poor  William  all  his  vows  forgot, 

And  hurried  from  the  fatal  spot. 

In  all  the  bitterness  of  quarrel, 

To  write  lampoons — and  dream  of  laurel. 

Years  fleeted  by,  and  every  grace 
Began  to  fade^from  Laura's  face ; 
Through  every  oirde  whispers  ran. 
And  aged  dowagers  began 
To  gratify  their  secret  spite : — 
*^  How  shocking  Laura  looks  to-night  I 
We  know  her  waiting-maid  is  clever. 
But  rouge  won't  make  one  young  forever ; 
Laura  should  think  of  being  sage, 
Ton  know — she's  of  a  certain  age." 
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Her  wonted  wit  began  to  fail, 
Her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  features  pale ; 
Her  fajne  was  past,  her  race  was  done, 
Her  lovers  left  her  one  by  one ; 
Her  slaves  diminished  by  degrees, 
They  ceased  to  fawn — as  she  to  please. 
Last  of  the  gay,  deceitful  crew, 
Chremcs,  the  usurer,  witlidrew; 
By  many  an  art  he  strove  to  net 
Tlie  guineas  of  the  rich  coquette ; 
But  (so  the  adverse  fates  decreed) 
Chromes  and  Laura  disagreed; 
For  Chromes  talked  too  much  of  stocks, 
And  Laura  of  her  opera-box. 

Unhappy  Laura !  sadness  marred 
"What  tints  of  beauty  time  had  spared ; 
For  all  her  wide-extended  sway 
Had  faded,  like  a  dream,  away  ; 
And  they  that  loved  her  passed  her  by 
With  altered  or  averted  eye. 
That  silent  scorn,  that  chilling  air, 
The  fallen  tyrant  could  not  bear ; 
She  could  not  live  when  none  admired, 
And  perished,  as  her  reign  expired. 

I  gazed  upon  that  lifeless  form, 
So  late  with  hope  and  fancy  warm ; 
That  pallid  brow,  that  eye  of  jet, 
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Where  lustre  seemB  to  finger  yet; 
Where  sparkled  through  an  anbnm  tress 
The  last  dim  light  of  loveliness,      ^ 
Wliose  ti'embling  raj  was  only  seen, 
To  bid  OS  sigh  for  what  had  been. 
Alas  I  I  said,  my  wavering  sonl. 
Was  torn  from  woman's  weak  control ; 
But  when,  amid  the  evening's  gloom, 
I  looked  on  Lanra's  early  tomb; 
And  thought  on  her,  so  bright  and  fair, 
That  slumbered  in  oblivion  there ; 
That  calm  resolve  I  could  not  keep, 
And  then  I  wept, — as  now  I  weep. 
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THE  CONFESSION  OF  DON  CARLOS 

IMITATED   FBOM  THE  SPANISH. 

Oh  I   tell  not  me  of  broken  vow — 
I  speak  a  firmer  passion  now ; 
Oh  I  tell  not  me  of  shattered  chain — 
The  link  shall  never  burst  again ; 
My  soul  is  fixed  as  firmly  here 
As  the  red  Sun  in  his  career ; 
As  Victory  on  Mina's  crest, 
Or  Tenderness  in  Rosa's  breast. 
Then  do  not  tell  me,  while  we  part, 
Of  fickle  flame,  and  roving  heart; 
While  Youth  shall  bow  at  Beauty's  shrine, 
That  flame  shall  glow — that  heart  be  thine. 

Then  wherefore  dost  thou  bid  mc  tell 
The  fate  thy  malice  knows  so  well  ? 
I  may  not  disobey  thee! — Yesl 
Thou  bidd'st  me, — and  I  itill  confess  :— 
See  how  adoringly  I  kneel — 
Hear  how  my  folly  I  reveal ; 
My  folly  I — chide  me  if  thou  wilt, 
Thou  shalt  not — canst  not  call  it — guilt. 
And  when  my  faithlessness  is  to.d. 
Ere  thou  hast  time  to  play  the  scold, 
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I'll  haste  the  fond  rebuke  to  check, 
And  lean  upon  thy  snowy  neck, 
Play  with  its  glossy  auburn  hair, 
And  hide- the  blush  of  falsehood  there. 

Inez,  the  innocent  and  young. 
First  shared  my  heart,  and  waked  my  song ; 
We  were  both  harmless,  and  untaught 
To  lore  as  fashionables  ought ; 
With  all  the  modesty  of  youth, 
We  talked  of  constancy  and  truth  ; 
Grew  fond  of  Music,  and  the  Moon, 
And  wandered  on  the  nights  of  June, 
To  sit  beneath  the  chestnut-tree, 
While  the  lonely  stars  slione  mellowly, 
Shedding  a  pale  and  dancing  beam 
On  the  wave  of  Guadabiuivir's  strenin. 
And  aye  we  talked  of  faith  and  feelings, 
With  no  distrustings,  no  conoealin;j:s; 
And  aye  we  joyed  in  stolen  glance'*. 
And  sighed,  and  blushed,  and  read  romances. 
Our  love  was  ardent  and  sincere, — 
And  lasted,  Rosa — half  a  year! 
And  then  the  maid  grew  fickle-hearted, 
Married  Don  Jos^ — so  we  parted. 
At  twenty-one,  Pve  often  heard. 
My  bash  fulness  was  quite  alvsnrd ; 
For,  with  a  squenmishness  uncommon, 
I  feared  to  love  a  married  woman. 
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Fair  Leonora's  langhing  eye 

Again  awaked  my  song  and  sigh  : 

A  gay  intriguing  dame  was  she; 

And  fifty  Dons  of  high  degree, 

That  came  and  went  as  they  were  bid, 

Dubbed  her  the  Beauty  of  Madrid. 

Alas  I  what  constant  pains  I  took 

To  merit  one  approving  look : 

I  courted  Valour  and  the  Muse, 

Wrote  challenges — and  billet-doux ; 

Paid  for  Sherbet  and  Serenade, 

Fenced  with  Pegm  and  Alvarade ; 

Fought  at  the  Bull-fights  like  a  hero, 

Studied  small-talk, — and  the  Bolero ; 

Played  the  guitar — and  played  the  fool 

This  out  of  tune— that  out  of  rule. 

I  oft  at  midnight  wandered  out, 

Wrapped  up  in  love — and  my  capote, 

To  muse  on  beauty — and  the  skies. 

Cold  winds — and  Leonora's  eves. 

Alas  I  when  all  my  gains  were  told, 

Pd  caught  a  Tartar — and  a  cold. 

And  yet  perchance  that  lovely  brov. 

Had  still  detained  my  captive  vow ; 

That  clear  blue  eye's  enchanting  roll 

Had  still  inthralled  my  yielding  soul ; 

But  suddenly  a  vision  bright 

Came  o'er  me  in  a  veil  of  light, 

And  burst  the  bond  whose  fetters  bound  me, 
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And  brake  tbo  spell  that  bung  around  me, 
RecaUed  the  heart  that  madly  roved. 
And  bode  me  love,  and  be  beloved. 
Who  was  it  broke  the  obuio  aod  spoilt 
Dark -eyed  Ciistilian? — thou  canst  tell ! 
And  am  I  faithless ! — woe  the  while, 
What  vuw  bat  melts  at  Rosa's  Emilet 
For  broken  vows,  and  faith  betrayed. 
The  goilt  is  thine,  Castllion  maid  I 

The  tale  is  told,  and  I  am  gone  I 
Tliink  of  me,  loved  aitd  only  one, 
When  none  on  earth  ehall  care  beside 
How  Carlos  lived,  or  loved,  or  died ! 
Thy  love  on  earth  bIihII  be  to  me 
A  bird  npon  a  leafless  tree — 
A  bark  upon  a  hopeless  wave — 
A  lily  on  a  tombless  grave — 
A  cheering  hope — a  living  ray, 
To  light  me  on  a  weary  way. 

And  thus  is  Love's  OonfeBsion  done  ; 
Givi;  me  thy  parting  benison; 
And  ere  I  rise  from  bended  knee, 
To  wander  o'er  a  foreign  sea, 
Alone  and  friendlees,— ere  I  don 
itj  pilgrim's  hat,  and  sandal  shoon — 
Dark-eyed  Castillan !  let  inc  win 
Forgiveness  sweet  for  venial  Bin ; 
Let  lonely  sighs  and  dreams  of  thee. 
Be  penance  for  loy  perjury. 
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You  wonder  that  your  oncicDt  friend 
IlftB  come  BO  netir  liis  journey's  end. 
And  borne  his  heavy  load  of  ill 
O'er  Sorrow's  sloagb,  aad  Labor's  Lill, 
WithoDt  A  partner  to  beguile 
The  toilaome  waj  with  constant  smile, 
To  share  ia  hajipiDesB  and  pain. 
To  gnide,  to  comfort,  to  sustain. 
And  cheer  the  last,  long,  weary  stage, 
That  lends  to  DeAth,  throu{;h  gloomy  Age  I 
To  drop  these  luebiphorio  jukea, 
And  apeak  like  reasonable  folks, 
It  seema  yoo  wonder,  Mr,  Pringle, 
That  old  Tnm  Quince  is  living  single. 

Since  my  old  crony  and  myself 
Laid  crabbed  Euclid  on  the  atiell^ 
And  made  oar  OongiJ  t»  the  Cam, 
Long  years  have  passed ;  and  here  I  am, 
With  nerves  and  gont,  bnt  yet  alivo, 
A  Bachelor,  and  fifty-five. 
Sir,  I'm  a  Bachelor,  and  mean, 
Until  the  closing  of  the  scene, 
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Or  be  it  right,  or  be  it  wroDg, 
To  play  the  part  I've  played  so  long, 
Nor  be  the  rat  that  others  are, 
Caught  by  a  ribbon  or  a  star. 

"  As  years  increase,"  your  worship  cricb, 
"  All  troubles  and  anxieties 
Gome  swiftly  on :  you  feel  vexation 
About  your  neighbours,  or  the  nation ; 
The  gout  in  fingers  or  in  toes. 
Awakes  you  from  your  first  repose ; 
You'll  want  a  clever  nurse,  when  life 
Begins  to  fail  you  ! — take  a  wife ; 
Believe  me,  from  the  mind's  disease 
Her  soothing  voice  might  give  you  case, 
And    when    the    twinge    comes    shooting 

through  you, 
Her  care  might  be  of  service  to  you." 

Sir,  I'm  not  dying,  though  I  know 
You  charitably  think  me  so  ; 
Not  dying  yet,  though  you,  and  others. 
In  augury  your  learned  brothers. 
Take  pains  to  prophesy  events 
Which  lie  some  twenty  winters  hence. 
Some  twenty  ? — look  I  you  shake  your  head. 
As  if  I  were  insane  or  dead. 
And  tell  your  children  and  your  wife, — 
**  Old  men  grow  rc^y  fond  of  life  1" 
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Alas  I  your  prescience  never  ends 
As  long  as  it  concerns  your  friends ; 
But  your  own  fifty-third  December 
Is  what  you  never  can  remember  I 

And  when  I  talk  about  my  health, 
And  future  hopes  of  weal  or  wealth, — 
With  something  'twixt  a  grunt  and  groan. 
You  mutter  in  an  under  tone, 
*'  ITark  !  how  the  dotard  chatters  still  !* 
lleUl  not  believe  he's  old  or  ill  I 
He  goes  on  forming  great  designs^ — 
lias  just  laid  in  a  stock  of  wines, — 
And  promises  his  niece  a  ball. 
As  if  gray  hairs  would  never  fall  I 
I  really  think  he's  all  but  mad." 
Then,  with  a  wink  and  sigh,  you  add, 
**  Tom  is  a  friend  I  dearly  prize. 
But  never  thought  him  oxer  wise  I" 

You — who  are  clever  to  foretell 
Where  ignorance  might  be  as  well, 

•  I  must  confess  that  Dr.  Swift 

Hm  lent  me  hero  a  little  lift: 
For  when  /nteal  some  trifling  hits 
From  older  and  fW>m  brighter  wits, 
I  have  some  touch  of  conbcicnco  left, 
And  seldom  like  to  hid$  the  thrft 
This  Is  my  plan  ;  I  name  no  n.inio, 
Bat  wish  all  others  did  the  same. 

V()I«  II.— C 
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Would  marvel  how  mj  health  has  stood : 
My  pulse  is  firm,  digestion  good, 
I  walk  to  see  my  turnips  grow, 
Manage  to  ride  a  mile  or  so, 
Get  to  the  village  chtirch  to  pray, 
And  drink  my  pint  of  wine  a  day; 
And  often,  in  an  idle  mood. 
Emerging  from  my  solitude, 
Look  at  my  sheep,  and  geese,  and  fowls, 
And  scare  the  sparrows  and  the  owls ; 
Or  talk  with  Dick  about  my  crops, 
And  learn  the  pric«  of  malt  and  hops. 

You  say,  tliat,  when  you  saw  me  last, 
My  appetite  was  going  fast, 
My  eye  was  dim,  my  check  was  pale, 
My  bread — and  stories — both  were  stale, 
My  wine  and  wit  were  growing  worse, 
And  all  things  else, — except  my  purse ; 
In  short,  the  very  blind  might  see 
I  was  not  what  I  used  to  be. 

My  glass  (which  I  believe  before  yo) 
Will  teach  me  quite  another  story ; 
My  wrinkles  are  not  many  yet — 
My  hair  is  still  as  black  as  jet — 
My  legs  are  full — my  cheeks  are  ruddy — 
My  eyes,  though  somewhat  sunk  by  study, 
Retain  a  most  vivacious  ray, 
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And  tell  no  stories  of  decay ; 
And  then  my  waist, — nnvexed,  unstayed 
By  fetters  of  the  tailor's  trade, — 
Tells  yon,  as  plain  as  waist  can  tell, 
Pm  most  nnfashionably  well. 

And  yet  you  think  I'm  growing  thinner  I 
You'd  stare  to  see  me  eat  my  dinner ! 
You  know  that  I  was  held  by  all 
The  greatest  epicure  in  Hall, 
And  that  the  voice  of  Granta's  sons 
Styled  me  the  Gonrraand  of  St.  John's ; 
T  have  not  vet  been  found  unable 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  table, 
Though  at  its  head  no  Lady  gay 
Ilfrth  driven  British  food  away, 
And  made  her  hai)less  husband  bear 
Alike  her  fury  and  her  fare. 
If  some  kind-hearted  chum  calls  in, — 
An  extra  dish,  an  older  bin. 
And  John,  in  all  his  finery  dressed, 
Do  honour  to  the  welcome  guest ; 
And  then  we  talk  of  other  times, 
Of  parted  friends,  and  distant  climes. 
And  lengthened  converse,  tale,  and  jest. 
Lull  every  anxious  care  to  rest ; 
And  when  unwillingly  I  rise. 
With  newly-wakened  sympathies. 
From  conversation — and  the  bowl, 
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The  feast  of  stomach— and  of  soul, 

I  lax  me  down  and  seem  to  leap 

O'er  forty  summers  in  my  sleep ; 

And  youth,  with  all  its  Joy  and  pain, 

Gomes  rushing  on  my  soul  again ; 

I  rove  where'er  my  hoyhood  roved — 

I  love  whatever  my  boyhood  loved — 

And   rocks,  and  vales,  and  woods,    and 

streams, 
ileet  o'er  my  pillow  i»my  dreams. 
'Tis  true  some  ugly  foes  arise 
E'en  in  this  eartlily  Paradise, 
Which  you,  good  Pringle,  may  beguile 
By  Mrs.  P.'s  unceasing  smile. 
I  am  an  independent  elf^ 
And  keep  my  comforts  in  myself. 
If  my  best  sheep  have  got  the  rot — 
Or  if  the  Parson  hits  a  blot — 
Or  if  young  Witless  prates  of  laurel — 
Or  if  my  tithe  produces  quarrel — 
Or  if  my  roofing  wants  repairs — 
Or  if  Pm  angry  with  my  heirs— 
Or  if  Pvo  nothing  else  to  do — 
I  grumble  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
Riots,  or  rumours,  unrepressed. 
My  niece,  or  knuckle,  over-dressed, 
The  lateness  of  a  wished-for  post, 
Miss  Mackrell's  story  of  the  ghost, 
New  wines,  new  fashions,  or  new  faces, 
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New  bills,  new  taxes,  or  new  places, 
Or  Mr.  Hume's  enumeration 
Of  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation, 
Will  sometimes  wear  my  patience  out ! 
Then,  as  I  said  before — the  gout — 
Well,  well,  my  heart  was  never  faint — 
And  yet  it  miglit  provoke  a  saint. 

A  rise  of  bread,  or  fall  of  rain, 
Sometimes  unite  to  give  me  pain, 
And  oft  my  lawyer's  bag  of  papers 
Gives  mo  a  taste  of  spleen  and  vapours. 
Angry  or  sad,  alone  or  ill, 
I  have  my  senses  with  me  still ; 
Although  my  eyes  are  somewhat  weak, 
Yet  can  I  dissipate  my  pique 
By  Poem,  Paper,  or  Review ; 
And  though  I'm  dozy  in  my  pew. 
At  Dr.  Poundtext's  second  leaf^ 
I  am  not  yet  so  very  deaf 
As  to  require  the  rousing  noise 
Of  screaming  girls  and  roaring  boys. 
Thrice — thrice  accursed  be  the  day 
When  I  shall  fling  my  bliss  away, 
And,  to  disturb  my  quiet  life. 
Take  Discord  in  the  shape  of  wife  I 
Time,  in  his  endless  muster-roll. 
Shall  mark  the  hour  with  blackest  coal 
When  old  Tom  Quince  shall  cease  to  see 
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The  Chronicle  with  toast  and  toa, 
Confine  his  rambles  to  his  park, 
And  never  dine  till  after  dark, 
And  change  his  comfort  and  his  cronj, 
For  crowd  and  conversazione. 

If  cverj  aiding  thought  is  vain, 
And  momentary  grief  and  pain 
Urge  the  old  man  to  frown  and  fret, 
He  has  another  comfort  yet ; 
This  earth  has  thorns,  as  poots  sing. 
But  not  forever  can  they  stiijg ; 
Our  sand  from  out  its  narrow  glass 
Kiipidly  pussoa ! — let  it  pass  I 
I  seek  nut — I — to  check  or  stay 
The  progress  of  a  single  day, 
But  rather  cheer  my  hours  of  pain 
Because  so  few  of  them  remain. 
Care  circles  every  mortal  head, — 
The  dust  will  be  a  calmer  bed ! 
From  Life's  alloy  no  Life  is  free. 
But — ^Life  is  not  eternity  I 

When  that  uncrriug  day  shall  come 
To  call  me  from  my  wandering,  home,— 
The  dark,  and  still,  and  painful  day. 
When  breath  shall  fleet  in  groans  away. 
When  comfort  shall  be  vainly  sought, 
And  doubt  shall  be  in  every  thought. 
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When  words  shall  fail  th'  unuttered  vow, 
And  fefver  heat  the  burning  brow, 
When  the  dim  eye  shall  gaze,  and  fear 
To  close  the  glance  that  lingers  here, 
Snatching  the  faint  departing  light, 
That  seems  to  flicker  in  its  flight, 
When  the  lone  lieart,  in  that  long  strife, 
Shall  cling  iinconscioaslv  to  life, — 
ril  have  no  slirioking  female  by 
To  shed  her  drops  of  sympathy; 
To  listen  to  each  smothered  throe. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  oflicious  woe ; 
To  bring  me  every  useless  cup, 
And  beg  "  dear  Tom"  to  drink  it  up; 
To  turn  my  oldest  servants  oif, 
E'en  as  she  hears  my  gurgling  cough ; 
And  tlien  expectantly  to  stand. 
And  chafe  my  temples  with  her  hand  ; 
And  pull  a  cleaner  night-cap  o'er  'em. 
That  I  may  die  with  due  decorum; 
And  watch  the  while  my  ebbing  breath. 
And  count  the  tardy  steps  of  Death; 
Grudging  the  Leech  his  growing  bill, 
And  rapt  in  dreams  about  the  will, 
ril  have  no  Furies  round  my  bed  I — 
They  shall  not  plague  me — till  Fm  dead! 

Believe  me  !  ill  my  dust  would  rest, 
If  the  plain  marble  o'er  my  breast, 
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That  tells,  in  letters  largo  and  clear, 
'^  The  Bones  of  Thomas  Qnince  lie  here!'* 
Should  add  a  talisman  of  strife, 
*^Also  the  Bones  of  Jane  his  WifeT' 

No ;  while  beneath  this  simple  stone 
Old  Qnince  shall  sleep,  and  sleep  alone. 
Some  Village  Oracle,  who  well 
Knows  how  to  speak,  and  read,  and  spell, 
Shall  slowly  construe,  bit  by  bit. 
My  "7^a^w«"  and  my  '^o5/*Y," 
And  then,  with  sage  discourse  and  long, 
Recite  my  virtues  to  the  throng:— r 

"  The  Gentleman  came  straight  from  Col- 
lege 1 
A  most  prodigious  man  for  knowledge ! 
lie  used  to  pay  all  men  their  due, 
Hated  a  miser — and  a  Jew, 
But  always  opened  wide  his  door 
To  the  first  knocking  of  the  poor. 
None,  as  the  grateful  Parish  knows. 
Save  the  Church-wardens,  were  his  foes ; 
They  could  not  bear  the  virtuous  pride 
Which  gave  the  sixpence  they  denied. 
If  neighbours  had  a  mind  to  quarrel, 
He  used  to  treat  them  to  a  barrel ; 
And  that^  I  think,  was  sounder  law 
Than  any  book  I  ever  saw. 
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The  Ladies  never  used  to  flout  him ; 
But  this  was  rather  strange  about  him, 
That,  gay  or  thoughtful,  young  or  old, 
He  took  no  wife,  for  love  or  gold ; 
Woman  he  called  'a  pretty  thing,' — 
But  never  could  abide  a  ring!" 

Good  Mr.  Pringle  I — you  must  see 
Your  arguments  are  light  with  mo ; 
They  buzz  like  feeble  flies  around  me, 
But  leave  me  firm,  as  first  they  found  me. 
Silence  your  logic  I  burn  your  pen  1 
The  Poet  says  "  we  all  are  men ;" 
And  all  "  condemned  alike  to  groan !" 
You  with  a  wife,  and  I  with  none. 
Well ! — yours  may  be  a  happier  lot, 
But  it  is  one  I  envy  not ; 
And  you'll  allow  me,  Sir,  to  pray. 
That,  at  some  near-approaching  day. 
You  m»^y  not  have  to  wince  and  whine. 
And  find  some  cause  to  envy  mine ! 
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MARRIAGE. 

What,  what  is  Marriage  ?  Harris,  Priscian, 
Assist  me  with  a  definition. — 
**  Oh!"  cries  a  charming,  silly  fool, 
Emerging  from  her  boarding-school — 
"  Marriage  is — love  without  disguises, 
It  is  a — something  that  arises 
From  raptures  and  from  stolen  glances, 
To  be  the  end  of  all  romances ; 
Vows — (]uarrel9 — moonshine — babes — but 

hush ! 
I  mustn't  have  you  see  me  blush." 

'^  Pshaw !"  says  a  modern  modish  wife, 
"Marriage  is  splendour,  fashion,  life  ; 
A  house  in  town,  and  villa  shady, 
Balls,  diamond  bracelets,  and  '  my  lady ;' 
Tlion  for  finale,  angry  words, 
'  Some  people  's — '  obstinate 's — '  absurd  I 's 
And  peevish  hearts,  and  silly  heads, 
And  oaths,  and  *b6te  's  and  separate  beds  I"' 

An  aged  bachelor,  whose  life 
Has  just  been  sweetened  with  a  wife. 
Tells  out  the  latent  grievance  thui: 
"  Marriage  is — odd !  for  one  of  us 
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Tis  worse  a  mile  than  rope  or  tree, 

Hemlock,  or  sword,  or  slavery ; 

An  end  at  once  to  all  onr  ways, 

DiBmission  to  the  one-horse  chaise ; 

Adieu  to  Sunday  can,  and  pig, 

Adieu  to  wine,  and  whist,  and  wig ; 

Our  friends  turn  out, — our  wife's  are  clapped 

in; 
Tis  ^exit  Crony,' — *  enter  Captain.' 
Then  hurry  in  a  thousand  thorns, — 
Quarrels,  and  compliments, — and  horns. 
This  is  the  yoke,  and  I  must  wear  it; 
Marriage  is — hell,  or  something  near  it  I*' 

"Why,  marriage,"  says  an  exquisite, 
Sick  from  the  supper  of  last  night, 
*'  Marriage  is — after  one  by  me  ! 
I  promised  Tom  to  ride  at  three. — 
Marriage  is — 'gad  1  I'm  rather  late  ; 
La  Fleur  I — my  stays!  and  chocolate  I — 
>[jirriage  is — really,  though,  'twas  hard 
Tf)  lose  a  thousand  on  a  card ; 
Sink  the  old  Duchess! — three  revokes! 
'Gad  1  I  must  fell  the  Abbev  oaks  : 
Marv  has  lost  a  thousand  more ! — 
Marriage  is-  -'gad  !  a  cursed  bore!" 

ITyiiicn,  who  hears  the  blockheads  groan, 
Rise3  indignant  from  his  throne. 
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And  mooks  their  self-reviling  teara. 
And  whispers  thus  in  Folly *8  ears: 


*'  0  MyoIoos  of  heart  and  head ! 
If  strifes  infest  your  nuptial  hed, 
Not  Hymen's  hand,  hnt  goilt  and  sin, 
Fashion  and  folly,  force  them  in ; 
If  on  your  couch  is  seated  Care, 
/did  not  hring  the  scoffer  there ; 
If  Hymen's  torch  is  feehler  grown, 
The  hand  that  quenched  it  was  your  own ; 
And  what  I  am,  unthinking  elves, 
Te  all  have  made  me  for  yourselves  V^ 
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now  TO  RHYME  FOR  LOVE. 

At  the  last  hour  of  Faimia^s  rout, 
When  Dukes  walked  in,  and  lamps  went  out, 
Fair  Chloe  sat :  a  sighing  crowd 
Of  liigh  adorers  round  her  bowed, 
And  over  Flattery's  incense  rose 
To  lull  the  Idol  to  repose. 
Sudden  some  Gnome,  that  stood  unseen. 
Or  lurked  disguised  in  mortal  mien. 
Whispered  ir  l^^eauty's  trembling  ear 
The  word  of  bondage  and  of  fear, — 
*'  Marriage :" — her  lips  their  silence  broke, 
And  smiled  on  Vapid  as  they  spoke — 
''  I  hate  a  drunkard,  or  a  lout, 
I  hate  the  sullens  and  the  gout ; 
If  e'er  I  wed — let  danglers  know  it, — 
I  wed  with  no  one — but  a  poet." 

And  who  but  feels  a  Poet's  fire 
When  Chloe's  smiles,  as  now,  inspire? 
Who  can  the  bidden  verse  refuse 
When  Chloe  is  his  theme  and  Muse? 

Thus  Flattery  whispered  round ; 
And  straight  the  humorous  fancy  grew, 
That  lyres  are  sweet  when  hearts  are  true ; 
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And  all  who  feel  a  lover^s  flame 
Mast  rhyme  to-night  on  Ohloe^s  name ; 
And  he^B  unworthy  of  the  Dame, 

Who  silent  here  is  found. 
Since  Head  must  plead  the  cause  of  Heart| 
Some  put  their  trust  in  answer  smart, 

Or  pointed  repartee ; 
Some  Joy  that  they  have  hoarded  up 
Those  Genii  of  the  jovial  cup, 

Chorus,  and  Oatoh,  and  Glee. 
And,  for  one  evening,  all  prepare 
To  be  "  Apollo's  ohiefest  care." 

Then  Vapid  rose — no  Stentor  this, 

And  his  no  Homer's  lay — 
Meek  victim  of  antithesis, 

He  sighed  and  died  away : — 
**  Despair  my  sorrowing  bosom  rivca, 

And  anguish  on  me  lies ; 
Chloo  may  die  while  Vapid  lives. 

Or  live  while  Vapid  dies  I 
You  smile  I  the  horrid  vision  flies, 

And  Hope  this  promise  gives ; 
I  cannot  live  while  Chloe  dies, 

Nor  die  while  Chloe  lives'" 

Next  SnoflSe,  foe  to  tears  and  sadness, 

Drew  fire  from  Chloe's  eyes ; 
And,  warm  with  drunkenness  and  madness, 
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Ho  started  for  the  prizo. 
**  Let  tlie  glad  cymbals  loudly  clash  I 

Full  bumpers  let's  be  quaffing  I 
No  poet  II     Hip !  hip  !  here  goes! — 
Blow — blow  the  trumpet  I — blow  th 
Here  he  was  puzzled  for  a  rhyme, 
And  Lucy  whispered  *'nose'*  in  time, 

And  so  they  fell  a- laughing. 
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"  Gods  I"  cried  a  Minister  of  State, 
*•  You  know  not.  Empress  of  my  Fate, 
How  long  my  passion  would  endure. 
If  passion  were  a  sinecure ; 
But  siiuo,  in  Love's  despotic  clime, 
Furulncss  is  taxed,  and  pays  in  rhyme, 
(rlad  to  retire,  I  shun  disgrace. 
And  make  my  bow,  and  quit  my  place," 


And  thus  tlie  jest  went  circling  round. 

And  ladles  smiled  and  sneered. 
As  smooth  Fourteen,  and  weak  Fourscore, 
Pi-ijfessed  they  ne'er  had  rhymed  before. 
And  Drunkards  blushed,  and  Doctors  swore, 

And  SoMiers  owned  they  feared: 
Unwonted  Muses  were  invoked 

By  Pu;xilists  and  Whips  ; 
And  many  a  Belle  looked  half  provoked, 
When  favoured  Swains  stood  dumb  and  choked, 
And  Warblers  whined,  and  Punsters  joked, 

And  Dandies  bit  their  lips. 
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At  List  an  old  Ecclusiaatio, 
Who  luoked  half  kind,  uid  half  sarcestie, 
And  aeeraed,  in  every  transient  look, 
At  once  to  fl&ttor  and  rebakc, 
Cut  oCFthe  sport  with  "Psha!  enough;" 
And  then  took  breath,  and  then— tixik  annfF. 
"Ohloe,"  he  said,  "you're  like  tliemoon! 
Too  Bhine  as  bright,  yon  change  us  soon ! 
Yonr  wit  ia  like  the  moon's  fnir  beam, 

In  borrowed  light  'tis  o'er  na  thrown ; 
Yet,  like  th«  moon's,  that  Bporkling  stream 

To  careleas  eyes  appears  yonr  own; 
Your  cheek  by  tarns  is  pale  and  red ; 

And  then  (to  close  the  simile, 
From  which,  methinks,  yon  tnni  your  head, 

Ab  half  in  anger,  half  in  glee)— 
Dark  would  the  night  appear  without  yon — 
And — twenty  fools  have  rhymed  about  yon." 
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CHANGING  QUARTERS. 

A   8EBTCH. 

**  Ahl  then  and  there  was  harrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distrossi! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  hastc^ 

JSt/ron 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  out  they  couio 
At  the  solemn  heat  of  the  rolling  drnra, 

Apparelled  for  the  march  ; 
Many  an  old  and  honoured  name, 
Young  warriors,  with  their  eyes  of  flame, 
And  aged  veterans  in  the  wars, 
With  little  pay,  and  many  scars, 
And  titled  Lord,  and  tottering  Beau, 
Right  closely  wrapped  from  top  to  too 

In  vanity  and  starch. 
The  rising  Sun  is  gleaming  bright, 
And  Britain's  flag  is  waving  light. 
And  widely,  where  the  gales  invite, 

The  charger's  mane  is  flowing: 
Around  is  many  a  staring  face 
Of  envious  Boor,  and  wondering  Grace, 
And  Echo  shouts  through  all  the  place, — 

"  Tlie  Soldiers  he  a-going!" 
Beuiity  and  Bills  are  buzzing  now 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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In  many  a  martial  ear, 
And,  midst  the  tumult  and  the  row, 
Is  seen  the  Tailor^s  anxious  bow, 

And  Woman's  anxious  tear. 
Alas  I  the  thousand  cares  that  float 
To-day  around  a  scarlet  coat  I 
There's  Sergeant  Cross,  in  fume  and  fret, 
With  little  Mopsa,  the  coquette, 

Close  clinging  to  his  side : 
Who,  if  fierce  Mars  and  thundering  Jovo 
Had  had  the  least  re^^pect  lor  love, 

To-dav  had  been  his  bride — 
And,  midst  the  trumpet's  wild  acclaim, 
She  calls  upon  her  lover's  name 

In  beautiful  alarm ; 
Still  looking  up  expectantly 
To  see  the  tear-drop  in  his  eye, 

Still  liunf^ing  to  his  arm  ; 
And  he  the  while — his  fallen  chop 

Most  eloquently  tells 
That  much  he  wishes  little  Mop 
Were  wailing  for — another  drop, 

Or  hanging — somewhere  else. 

Poor  Captain  Mill !  what  sounds  of  fear 
Break  sudden  on  his  startled  ear  I 
On  right  and  left,  above,  around  him, 
Tom,  the  horse-dealer,  roars,  "  Confound  him  I 
A  pretty  conscience  his ; 
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To  ruin  thus  my  finest  bay, 

And  hurry  off,  like  smoke,  to-day, —  • 

If  there's  no  law,  some  other  way. 

By  Jove,  he'll  smart  for  this!" 
Ah  I  fly,  unhappy,  while  you  can ! 
The  Captain  is  a  dangerous  man, 

A  right  old  Jockey's  son  I 
Ah  I  fly,  unhappy,  while  you  may  I 
The  Captain  first  knocks  up  the  Bay, 

And  then — knocks  down  the  Dun  I 

Old  Larry  is  as  brave  a  soul 
As  ever  drained  an  English  bowl ; 
His  head  and  heart  alike  are  tried  ; 
And  when  two  comrades  have  applied 
Or  hand  to  sword,  or  lip  to  pewter, 
Old  Larry  never  yet  was  neuter. 
But  now  the  Hero  (liktJ  a  fool 
Ripe  from  a  milksop  boarding-school, 

In  love  or  fortune  crossed;, 
Silent,  and  pale,  and  stupid,  stands, 
Scratches  his  head  with  both  his  lia.i'ls, 

And  fears  the  hostile  Host. 
Oh  I  can  it  be  ?  are  hearts  of  stone 
So  small,  and  soft,  and  silky  grown, 

That  Larry  fears  a  lick  ? 
Oh  !  wrong  not  thus  his  closing  years, 
Tis  not  the  Host  of  France  he  fears, 

But  of  the  Candlestick. 
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The  Brute  is  there! — in  long  array, 
All  dean  set  down  from  day  to  day, 

The  dreaded  figures  stalk ; 
The  Veteran,  with  his  honest  blowa, 
Oan  settle  well  a  Score  of  Foes, 

But  not  a  Score  of  Ohalk. 
Alas !  alas !  that  warrior  hot 
Balls  from  ten-pounders  feareth  not, 

But  Bills  for  pennies  three ; 
And  if  he  trembles,  well  I  wot 
He  would  not  care  for  Gallic  shot, 

So  hero  he  were  shot-free. 

Fat  Will  the  Butcher,  in  a  pot, 
Ilis  furious  fang  hath  sharply  set 
On  luckless  Captain  Marti nette, 

And  llnis  the  booby  cries: 
"  Don't  kick. — As  sute  as  eggs  is  eggs 
You  will  not  have  me  off  my  legs, 

Captain,  although  you  tries; 
And  you  must  know,  good  Sir,  as  how 
I  mean  to  ha'  my  money  now. 

Or  know  the  whens  and  whys." 
Tlie  little  Captain,  whom  'twould  kill 

To  bo  a  public  scoff, 
Shuffles,  and  whispers — "  Honest  Will, 
For  forty  shillfugs  is  your  bill — 

Take  twenty — and  bo  off." 
The  Butcher,  much  a  friend  to  fun, 
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And  somewhat  apt  to  laugh  or  pun, 

Stands  grinning  like  his  calves ; 
Till  for  his  joke  his  debt  he  barters — 
"  Sir,  Gcmraen,  when  they  change  their  quarters, 

Shouldn't  do  things  by  halves." 

He,  too,  the  pride  of  war,  is  there, 
Victorious  Major  Ligonier. 
A  soldier  ho  from  boot  to  plume, 
In  tented  field,  or  crowded  room. 
Magnanimous  in  martial  guise, 
He  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  swears,  and  lies ; 
Like  no  poor  cit  the  man  behaves, 
And  when  he  picks  his  teeth,  or  shaves, 
He  picks  his  teeth  with  warlike  air, 
And  mows  his  beard  en  militaire. 
Hut  look  I  his  sou  is  by  his  side, 
More  like  a  young  and  blushing  bride 

Than  one  in  danger's  hour, 
All  madly  doomed  to  run  and  ride, 
And  stem  the  Battle's  whelming  tide. 

And  face  its  iron  shower. 
In  peace  too  warm,  in  war  too  cold, 
Although  with  girls  he's  very  bold, 

With  men  he's  somewhat  shy ; 
Nature  could  not  two  gifts  afford. 
And  so  she  did  not  make  his  sword 

So  killing  as  his  eye. 
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Is  there  an  eye  which  nothing  sees, 

In  what  it  views  to-dar, 
To  whisper  deeper  thoughts  than  these, 

And  wake  a  graver  lay? 
Ah,  think  not  thus !  when  Lovers  paK. 
When  weeping  eye  and  trembling  heurt 

Speak  more  than  words  can  say ; 
It  ill  becomes  my  jesting  song 
To  mn  so  trippingly  along, 
And  on  these  trifling  themes  bestow 
What  ought  to  be  a  note  of  woe. 

I  SCO  young  Edward's  courser  stand, 
Tlie  bridle  rests  upon  his  hand  ; 
But  beauteous  Helen  lingers  yet, 
With  throbbing  heart,  and  eyelid  wot ; 
And  as  she  speaks  in  that  sweet  tone 
Which  makes  the  listener's  soul  its  own. 
And  as  she  heaves  that  smothered  sigh 
Which  Lovers  cannot  hear  and  flv, 
In  Edward's  face  looks  up  the  while, 
And  longs  to  weep,  yet  seems  to  smile. 

"Fair  forms  may  fleet  around,  my  love! 

And  lighter  steps  than  mine. 
And  sweeter  tones  may  sound,  my  love !       *^ 

And  brighter  eyes  may  shine ; 
But  wheresoever  thou  dost  rove, 
Thon  wilt  not  find  a  heart,  my  love, 
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So  truly,  wholly  thine, 
As  that  which  At  thy  feet  is  aching, 
As  if  its  very  strings  were  hreakingl 
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"  I  would  not  see  thee  jrlad,  my  love ! 

As  erst,  in  happier  years; 
Yet  do  not  seem  so  sad,  my  love ! 

Becanse  of  Helen's  fears  I 
Swiftly  the  flying  minutes  move, 
And  though  wo  weep  to-day,  my  love, 

Heavy  and  bitter  tears, 
There'll  bo,  fbr  every  tear  that  strays, 
A  thousand  smiles  in  other  davs!" 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MY   YOUTH. 

'  Tlrere's  not  a  joy  the  worl<l  can  give,  like  that  it  takes  away. 
When  the  plo?^  of  early  thought  declines  in  foollnjf's  <1iill 
decay." — Byron. 

Scene  of  my  best  and  bvij^htest  year^i  I 
Scene  of  my  cliildhood's  joys  and  fears  I 
Again  1  gaze  on  thee  at  last; 
And  dreams  ot'  the  forgotten  past, 
Robed  in  the  visionary  hues 
That  Memory  tlings  on  all  she  views, 
Come  Ueeting  o'er  me! — I  could  look 
Unwearied  on  this  babbling  brook, 
And  lie  beneath  this  aged  oak, 
And  listen  to  its  raven's  croak, 
And  bound  upon  my  native  jdain, — 
Till  Fancv  made  me  liov  a;^ain  I 
1  could  forget  tlie  pain  and  strife 
Of  manhood's  dark,  deceitful  life ; 
1  could  forget  tiie  ceaseless  toil, 
The  hum  of  cities,  and  the  coil 
That  Interest  tlings  upon  our  hearts, 
As  Candour's  faded  glow  departs; 
I  could  forget  whatever  care 
It  has  been  mine  to  sec  or  share, 
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And  be  as  playful  and  as  wild 

As  when — a  dear  and  wayward  child — 

I  dwelt  npon  this  fairy  spot, 

All  reckless  of  a  bitterer  lot. 

Then  Glee  was  high,  and  on  my  tongue 

The  happy  laugh  of  Folly  hung, 

And  Innocence  looked  bright  on  Youth, 

And  all  was  bliss,  and  all  was  truth. 

There  is  no  change  upon  the  scene, 
^fy  native  plain  is  gayly  green ; 
Yon  oak  still  braves  the  wintry  air, 
The  raven  is  not  silent  there; 
Beneath  my  foot  the  simple  rill 
Flows  on  in  noisy  wildness  still. 
Nature  hath  suffered  no  decay ; 
Her  lordly  children!  where  are  thoy  ? 
Friends  of  my  pure  and  sinless  age, 
The  good,  the  jocund,  and  the  sage ; 
Gone  is  the  light  your  kindness  shed, 
in  silence  have  ye  changed  or  fled ; 
Ye  and  your  dwellings! — yet  I  hear 
Your  well-known  voices  in  mine  ear. 
And  see  your  faces  beaming  round. 
Like  magic  shades  on  haunted  ground. 

Hark!  as  they  murmur  down  tlie  dell, 
A  lingering  tale  those  voices  tell ; 
And  while  they  flit  in  vacant  air, 
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A  benuteDUS  smile  tha.ne  faces  n-oar. 
Alas  I  I  tarmny  dreaming  ejes, 
The  lovelj  vision  fades  and  fi;oa ; 

Tbe  tele  IB  doiiB— 

The  smile  ia  gone — 
I  am  a  strmiger,^aiid  a]one. 

Witliin  jon  humble  cottage,  where 
The  fragrant  woodbine  scenla  the  air, 
And  the  neat  door  looks  fair  to  view. 
Seen  throngh  its  leafy  avenue. 
The  matron  of  the  Village  School 
Mitinttiincd  her  oneient  state  and  role. 
The  dame  was  rifrid  and  severe, 
With  nmuh  to  love,  bat  more  to  fear 
She  was  mj  nurse  in  infancy; 
And  OS  1  sat  upon  her  kiiee, 
And  listened  to  her  storiea,  loUi 
In  dialect  of  Dorio  mould, 
While  wonders  still  on  wonders  grew, 
I  roarveiled  if  the  tale  were  tme ; 
And  all  she  said  of  valorona  knight. 
And  beauteona  dame,  and  love,  aud  fi(.'li' 
Enchnnfer  fierce,  and  goblin  sly, 
My  childhood  heard  right  greedily. 
At  last  the  wand  of  magic  broke. 
The  tale  was  ended ;  and  she  B;>Dke 
Of  learning's  everlasting  well. 
And  aoid,  "I  oQght  to  learn  to  spell;"' 
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And  then  she  talked  of  sound  and  sense ; 
Of  verbs  and  adverbs,  mood  and  tense ; 
And  then  slie  would  with  care  disclose 
The  treasured  Prinier^s  lettered  rows — 
Whereat  my  fro  ward  rage  spoke  out, 
In  cry  and  passion,  frown  and  pout, 
And  with  a  sad  and  loathing  look, 
I  shrank  from  that  enchanted  book. 

Oh  I  sweet  were  those  untutored  years, 
Their  joys  and  pains,  their  hopes  and  fears; 
There  was  a  freshness  in  them  all 
Which  we  may  taste,  but  not  recall. 
No  I  man  must  never  more  enjoy 
The  thoughts,  the  passions  of  the  boy. 
The  aspirations  high  and  bold. 
Unseen,  unguided,  uncontrolled ; 
The  first  ambition,  and  the  pride 
That  youthful  bosoms  feel  and  hide ; 
The  longings  after  manhood's  sun, 
Which  end  in  clouds — as  mine  have  done. 

In  yonder  neat  abode,  withdrawn 
From  strangers  by  its  humble  lawn. 
Which  the  neat  shrubbery  enshrouds 
From  scrutiny  of  passing  crowds, 
The  Pastor  of  the  Village  dwelt: 
To  him  with  clasping  hands  I  knelt. 
When  first  he  taught  my  lips  to  pray, 
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sir  ■**!>*  ^  ^"Jk  io  VirtQ« 'i  war. 
My  beirt  to  hanoor  and  tn  love 
Tlie  God  that  rnlctb  from  abore. 
Hb  wj»  « inui  of  sorrows  :■ — Cbtb 
Wra  »eat«il  on  bia  buarv  hair ; 
His  cheok  was  ouloorleas ;  liis  brow 
Wiia  farrowed  g'er,  u  mine  is  now; 
His  earlieat  yuath  liail  I]i->(1  id  (cars. 
Anil  griuf  was  on  his  doBinp  years. 
But  Kill  }ie  met,  witb  sooi  rc<lgD«d, 
The  day  ot  monmiiig ;  and  his  mind, 
iSeoealh  iU  load  of  woo  uid  pun, 
SDght  daeptr  fWl,  bnl  not  oompbun ; 
Add  Virtue  o'er  fais  forehead's  snow* 
Hod  thrown  an  nir  of  meek  repose, 
Mure  lovely  than  the  haes  that  streak 
The  bloom  of  childbood's  innghing  oback; 
It  seemed  to  Ull  the  holy  rest 
That  will  not  leave  the  rigliteoae  breast. 
The  trnst  in  One  that  died  to  save, 
The  hope  that  looks  beyond  the  ^ave, 
The  calm  of  nnpre tending  worth. 
The  bliss  that  is  not  of  the  earth. 
And  he  wonlJ  emile;  but  in  hi»  smile 
Rndneis  wniild  seem  to  lork  the  while: 
Child  a»  I  was,  I  conUl  not  bear 
To  look  npon  that  placid  air; 
I  felt  the  tear-drop  In  mine  eye, 
And  wished  loweep,  and  knew  not  why. 
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lie  had  one  daughter. — ^Many  years 
Have  fleeted  o*er  me,  since  my  tears 
Fell  on  that  form  of  qaiet  grace, 
That  humble  brow,  and  beauteous  face. 
She  parted  from  this  world  of  ill 
When  I  was  yet  a  child :  but  still, 
Until  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 
That  countenance  so  mildly  sweet. 
That  kind  blue  eye,  and  golden  hair, 
Eternally  are  graven  there. 
I  see  her  still,  as  when  she  stood 
In  the  ripe  bloom  of  womanhood ; 
Yet  dei<rning,  wliere  1  led,  to  stray. 
And  mingle  in  ray  childhood's  play; 
Or  sought  my  father's  dwelling-place, 
And  clasped  me  in  her  fond  embrace ; 
A  friend — wlion  I  had  none  beside; 
A  mother — when  my  mother  died. 

Poor  Ellen  I  she  is  now  forgot 
Upon  the  hearths  of  this  dear  spot ; 
And  they,  to  whom  her  bounty  came, 
They,  who  would  dwell  upon  her  name 
"With  raptured  voice,  as  if  they  found 
Hope,  comfort,  riches,  in  the  sound. 
Have  ceased  to  think  how  Ellen  tl»,(l : — 
Why  should  they  sorrow  for  the  dead^ 
Perhaps,  around  the  festive  board. 
Some  aged  chroniclers  record 
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Haf  hopes,  her  virtues,  and  her  tomb 
And  then  a  sadden,  silent  gloom 
Creops  on  the  lips  that  smiled  before, 
And  jest  is  atill,  and  mirth  is  o'er. 
She  was  so  beaateoas  in  her  dress 
Of  unaffected  loveliness, 
So  bright,  and  so  benefiucnt, 
That  jon  might  deem  some  fnirj  sen! 
To  hash  tho  helpless  orphan's  fears, 
And  dry  iha  widow's  gn»hing  tears. 
She  moved  in  beauty,  like  the  star 
That  titled  its  lustre  from  afar, 
To  tell  the  wisest  on  the  earth 
The  tidings  of  a  Snviotir's  birth; 
So  pure,  80  ohoeriiig  wa3  lier  ray — 
So  quickly  did  it  die  away. 

There  oame  a  dark,  infectious  Pe.it 
To  break  the  hamlet's  tranquil  rext; 
It  came— it  breathed  on  Ellen's  f&ua; 
And  so  she  went  to  Death's  embrane, 
A  blooming  and  a  sinless  bride, — 
And  bow,  I  know  not— but  she  died. 

I  was  the  inmate  of  her  borne, 
And  know  not  wliy  she  did  not  come 
To  cheer  my  meUnoholy  mood; 
Her  father  wept  in  solitade; 
The  sorvaots  wore  a  look  of  woo, 
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Their  steps  were  soft,  their  whispers  low ; 
And  when  I  asked  them  why  they  sighed, 
They  shook  their  heads,  and  turned  aside. 

I  entered  that  forbidden  room  I 
All  things  were  still !  a  deathlike  gloom 
Stole  on  me,  as  I  saw  her  lie 
In  her  white  vest  of  purity. 
She  seemed  to  smile !  her  lips  were  wet. 
The  bloom  was  on  her  features  yet: 
I  looked!  at  first  I  thought  she  slept — 
But  when  her  accents  did  not  bless — 
And  when  her  arms  did  not  caress — 
And  when  I  marked  her  quiet  air. 
And  saw  that  soul  was  wanting  there  — 
I  sat  me  on  the  ground,  and  weptl 
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Tm  san  hath  shed  a  rodlower  beam, 
Fair  Thames,  upon  thy  silver  stream, 
And  air  and  watijr,  earth  aud  heavati. 
Lie  Id  the  calm  reposa  of  even. 
How  silently  the  breeze  mures  oq, 
Flutters,  and  whispers,  aud  is  gone  1 
How  calmly  does  the  quiet  aky 
Bleep  in  ita  cold  serenity! 
Alas  I  how  sweet  a  acetie  were  here 
For  shepherd  or  for  sonneteer ; 
How  lit  the  place,  how  fit  the  time. 
For  making  love,  or  making  rhyme  I 
Bat  tLoQgh  the  ann's  deBcending  ray 
Smiles  warmly  on  the  close  of  day, 
'lis  not  to  gaze  upon  liis  li;j-bt 
That  Eton's  soas  are  here  lo-uigltt ; 
And  thongli  the  river,  calm  and  cleiir. 
Makes  musio  to  the  poet's  ear, 
'Tis  not  to  iislen  to  the  sound 
That  Fton's  sons  are  thronging  round. 
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The  sun  unheeded  may  decline,   . 
Bine  eyes  send  out  a  brighter  shine ; 
The  wave  may  cease  its  gurgling  moan, 
Glad  voices  have  a  sweeter  tone ; 
For,  in  our  calendar  of  bliss, 
We  have  no  hour  so  gay  as  this, 
When  the  kind  hearts  and  brilliant  eyes 
Of  those  we  know,  and  love,  and  prize, 
Are  come  to  cheer  the  captive's  thrall, 
And  smile  upon  his  festival. 

Stay,  Pegasus, — and  let  me  ask, 
Ere  I  go  onward  in  my  task, 
Prav,  reader, — were  vou  ever  liere 
Just  at  this  season  of  the  vear? 
No  ? — tlien  the  end  of  next  July 
Should  bring  you  with  admiring  eye, 
To  hear  us  row,  and  see  us  row, 
And  cry — *'IIow  fast  them  boys  does  go!" 
For  Father  Thames  beholds  to-night 
A  thousand  visions  of  delight: 
Tearing  and  swearing,  jeering,  cheering, 
Lame  steeds  to  right  and  left  careering, 
Displays,  dismays,  disputes,  distresses, 
Rulfling  of  temper,  and  of  dresses; 
Wounds  on  the  heart,  and  on  the  knuckles; 
Losing  of  patience,  and  of  buckles. 
An  interdict  is  laid  on  Latin, 
And  scholars  smirk  in  silk  and  satin ; 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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And  dandies  start  their  tbimiest  pumps, 
And  Michael  Ookloy'a  in  the  dumpa; 
And  there  is  naught  beneath  tbs  eau, 
But  dsah  and  apkHh,  and  fulls  and  fnii. 

Lord  I  what  woald  he  tie  cynic's  mirtb 
If  fate  would  lift  htm  to  the  earth, 
And  Bl^t  hie  tub,  with  magic  jump, 
Bqnat  down  beside  the  firooaa  dump  I 
What  acoSs  the  aage  would  utter  there, 
From  his  unpolished  elbow-uhair, 
To  s^e  the  seams  trees'  handiwork, 
The  Greek  confounded  with  the  Turk, 
Porisina  mix'd  with  Piedmontese, 
And  Persian  joined  to  Portuguese ; 
And  mantles  sliort,  acid  matitles  loug, 
And  mantles  right,  and  mantles  wronp, 
Uisshaped,  mtsuolonred,  aod  misplaced, 
With  what  the  tailor  calls — a  taste. 
And  then  the  bodges,  and  the  bosla, 
The  fliigs,  the  drums,  the  paint,  the  coats; 
But  more  than  these,  and  more  than  xll, 
The  pullers'  intermitted  ladl — 
"Easyl" — "Hard   all!" — "Sow   pick   bor 

np!" 
"Upon  my  life,  how  I  shall  aupl" 
Would  be  a  fine  and  meiTy  iimtter, 
To  wake  the  ssge's  love  of  suiire. 
Kind  reFtders,  at  my  laughing  age. 
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I  thank  raj  stars  Fm  not  a  sage ; 

I,  an  unthinking,  scribbling  elf, 

Love  to  please  others, — and  myself; 

Therefore  I  fly  a  malojocoy 

Bat  like  desipere  in  loco^ 

Excuse  me  that  I  wander  so ; 

All  modern  pens  digress,  yon  know. 

Now  to  my  theme  1     Thou  Being  gay, 
Honri  or  goddess,  nymph  or  fay, 
Whoe'er,  whatever,  where'er  thou  art, 
Who,  with  thy  warm  and  kindly  heart, 
Iliist  made  these  blest  abodes  thy  care; 
Being  of  water,  earth,  or  air, 
Beneath  the  moonbeam  hasten  hither. 
Enjoy  thy  blessings  ere  they  wither, 
And  witness,  with  thy  gladdest  face, 
The  glories  of  thy  dwelling-place  I 

The  boat  puts  off! — throughout  the  crowd 
The  tumult  thickens;  wide  and  loud 
The  din  re-echoes ;  man  and  horse 
Plunge  onward  in  their  mingled  course. 
Look  at  the  troop :  I  love  to  see 
Our  real  Etonian  Cavalry ; 
They  start  in  such  a  pretty  trim. 
And  such  sweet  scorn  of  life  and  limb. 
I  must  confess,  I  never  found 
A  horse  much  worse  for  being  sound ; 
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I  wLsli  iDj  Nag  not  whollj  blind, 
An<I  like  to  have  a  tail  behind; 
And  thougli  be  certaisl;  maj  hear 
Correctly  with  a  single  ear, 
1  thiok,  to  look  geohiel  sjid  neat, 
Hq  ought  to  have  hia  two  complete. 
But  these  are  trifles  1  olf  thej  go 
Beaide  the  wondering  River's  flow; 
And  if,  by  dint  of  spar  and  whip, 
Thoj  shamble  on  without  a  trip, 
Weil  have  they  done  I  1  make  no  question 
They're  flliaken  ioto  good  digealJon. 

I  and  my  Mase, — My  muse  and  I, 
Will  follow  with  the  Company, 
And  get  to  Surly  Hall  in  time 
To  make  a  Supper  and  a  Ehyme. 
Yes!  while  the  animnting  crowd. 
The  gay,  and  fair,  and  kind,  and  proud. 
With  eager  voice  and  Mger  glance 
W^it  till  the  pageantry  advance. 
We'll  throw  around  a  hasty  view, 
And  try  to  get  n  sketch  or  two. 

First  in  the  race  h  William  Tag, 
Tlialta'B  most  indastrions  f.ig: 
Whate'er  the  snliJEot  he  easnya 
To  dress  in  never-dying  lays, — 
A  obief,  a  cheese,  a  dearlJi,  a  dinner, 
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A  cut,  B.  caatle,  cards,  Ooi-iniia, 
Kibernia,  Baffin's  Buy,  Parnassus, 
Beef,  Bonaparte,  Buer,  Bunoasoa, — 
Will  bath  hja  ordered  words  and  rhjmes 
For  various  scenes  and  various  times, 
Whlcb  suit  alike  for  this  or  t!int, 
And  oome,  lllie  volunteero,  qnite  pat. 
Ho  hath  his  Elegy,  or  Sonnet, 
For  Lucj's  bier,  or  Lucj's  bonnet; 
And  oelebrates,  with  equal  ardoar, 
A  Mooarch's  sceptre,  or  his  larder. 
Poor  WiliiBm  I  when  he  wants  a  liint. 
All  other  Poets  Are  his  iniot ; 
He  coins  Lis  epic,  or  bis  Ijiie, 
His  satire,  or  his  panegyrio, 
From  all  the  gravity  and  wit 
Of  what  the  ancients  tliougbt  and  wi'it. 
Armed  vrith  bis  Ovid  and  his  Flaccus, 
He  Climes  like  tbnnder  to  attack  ua; 
In  pilfered  mail  be  bursts  to  view. 
The  clevere«t  thief  1  ever  kuBvr, 
Thon  noble  Bnrd,  at  any  time 
Borrow  my  measure  and  my  rhymoi 
Borrow  (I'll  cancel  all  the  debt) 
An  epigram  or  epithet; 
Borrow  ray  mountains,  or  my  treM, 
My  paintings,  or  my  similes; 
Nay,  borrow  all  my  pretty  aamen, 
Mj  real  or  my  fasried  flames — 
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Ellin,  AJice,  Jjeonora, 
Mary,  Melisao,  and  Uedora; 
And  borrow  all  my  "mutual  vows," 
My  "nihy  lips,"  and  "uruel  browa;" 
And  all  my  atapors,  and  ray  starlingB, 
And  all  my  meetings,  and  my  putinga; 
Thnsfar,  my  friend,  you'll  find  me  willing, 
Borrow  all  things,  save  one — a  sliilling ! 

Dranken,  and  luud,  and  mad,  and  rasli, 
Joe  Tarrell  wtolda  bis  otsaseless  lasU; 
The  would-be  sportsman ;  o'er  the  sides 
Of  the  lank  dinrgur  he  bestrideH, 
The  Ibora  lies  painfiilly;  and  blood 
Je  trickling  in  a  ruddier  flood, 
Beneath  the  fttry  of  the  steel 
Projecting  from  his  arm^d  heel. 
E'en  from  h'n  cIiLldhood'a  earliebt  bloom, 
AH  studies  that  beoome  a  groom, 
Eton's  >pei  grtgit,  honest  Joe, 
Orknowa,orwonld  be  thought  to  know;   I 
He  picks  a  hunter's  hoof  quite  finely, 
And  spella  a  horse's  teeth  divinely. 
Prime  terror  of  molesting  dnns, 
Sole  jndgo  of  greyhounds  and  of  guns, 
A  skilfol  whip,  a  steady  ahot, 
Joe  sTieara  hu  is  I — who  aaya  he's  nott 
And  tben  he  has  sacb  knowing  facea 
For  all  the  week  of  Ascot  facts, 
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And  talks  with  such  a  mystic  speedy 
Untangible  to  vulgar  reach, 
Of  Saltan,  Highflyer,  and  Ranter, 
Potatoes,  Quiz,  and  Tam  O'Shanter ; 
Bay  colts  and  brown  colts,  sires  and  dams, 
Bribings  and  buUyings,  bets  and  bams ; 
And  how  the  favourite  should  have  won. 
And  how  the  little  Earl  was  done; 
And  how  the  filly  failed  in  strength. 
And  how  some  faces  grew  in  lengtli; 
And  liow  some  people, — if  they'd  show. 
Know  something  more  than  others  know. 
Surli  is  his  talk ;  and  while  we  wonder 
At  that  interminable  thunder. 
The  undiscriminating  snarler 
Astounds  the  ladies  in  the  parlour, 
And  broaches,  at  his  mother's  table. 
The  slang  of  kennel  and  of  stable. 
And  when  he's  dmnk,  he  roars  before  ye 
One  excellent,  unfailing  story 
About  a  gun.  Lord  knows  how  long, 
With  a  discharge.  Lord  knows  how  stron;:r ; 
Which  always  needs  an  oath  and  frown 
To  make  the  monstrous  dose  go  down. 
Oh  I  oft  and  oft  the  Muses  pray 
That  wondrous  tube  may  burst  one  day. 
And  then  the  world  will  ascertain 
Whether  its  master  hath  a  brain. 
Then,  on  the  stone  that  hides  his  sleep, 
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Tliese  aceentB  shall  be  graven  dfcp ; 
Or,  "  Upton  "*  and  "  0.  B.*'  between, 
Shine  in  the  "Sporting  Magazine:" 
"CiTi]  to  none,  except  hia  brutes, 
Polished  in  naught,  except  bis  boots — 
Here  lie  the  relics  of  Joe  Tarrell ; 
Also,  Joe  Tarrell's  dunble-barr«l !" 

Ho  I — by  the  mnttered  aotinds  that  slip, 
Unwilling,  from  his  corling  lip ; 
By  the  gray  glimmer  of  his  eye, 
That  shines  bo  nnrelentinglj; 
By  the  stern  sneer  upon  his  snout — 
I  know  the  Oritio,  Andrew  Orontl 
The  Boy-revi!erl  amply  filled 
With  venomed  virulence,  and  skilled 
To  look  on  what  is  good  and  fair. 
And  Ssd,  or  make,  a  blemish  there. 
For  Fortune  to  his  cradle  sent 
Self-satisfying  Discontent; 
And  he  hath  eanght  from  cold  Reviews,  - 
The  one  groat  talent,  to  abuse ; 
And  80  he  salliea  sternly  forth, 
Uke  tlie  cold  G«nina  of  the  North, 
To  e'leek  the  hoart'a  exuberant  fulness, 
And  chill  good-liumonr  into  diiJness. 
Where'er  he  comes,  liis  fullowa  shrink 
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Before  his  awfal  nod  and  \innk ; 

And  whensoever  these  features  plastic 

Assume  the  savage  or  sarcastic, 

Mirth  stands  abashed,  and  Laughter  flies, 

And  Humour  faints,  and  Quibble  dies. 

How  sour  he  seems  1 — and,  hark  I  he  spoke ; 

We'll  stop  and  listen  to  the  croak ; 

'Twill  charm  us  if  these  happy  lays 

Are  honoured  by  a  fooPs  dispraise ! — 

*'  You  think  tho  boats  well  manned  this  year! 

To  you  tliey  may  perhaps  appear! — 

I,  who  have  seen  those  frames  of  steel, 

TuckfieM,  and  Dixon,  and  Bulteel, 

Can  swear, — no  matter  what  I  swear  I 

Only — things  are  not  as  they  were ! 

And  then  our  Cricket! — think  ofthati 

We  ha'nt  a  tolerable  Bat; 

It's  very  true  that  Mr.  Tucker, 

Who  puts  the  Field  in  such  a  pucker. 

Contrives  to  make  his  fifty  Runs  ; — 

What  then? — we  had  a  Hardinge  once! 

As  for  our  talents,  where  are  they  ? 

Griffin  and  Grildrig  had  their  day  ; 

And  who's  the  star  of  modern  time  ? 

Octosyllabic  Peregrine; 

Who  pirates,  puns,  and  talks  sedition. 

Without  a  moment's  intermission  I 

And  if  he  did  not  get  a  lift, 

Sometimes,  from  me  and  Doctor  Swift, 
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I  can't  toll  what  the  deuoe  lie'd  dol — 
Bnt  this,  yon  know,  is  entre  nout! 
I've  tried  to  talk  him  into  taste, 
But  found  ra/  laboar  qmt«  misplaced; 
He  uibs  his  pen,  aud  twists  hia  ear, 
And  anj's  he'n  deaf,  and  oannot  lieor; 
And  if  I  inontion  right  or  rnle.— 
Egad!  he  takes  me  for  a  fooll" 

GaeinK  npon  tliis  varied  scene 

With  a  new  Artist's  absent  mien, 

I  see  thee,  silent  aud  alone, 

M;  fi'ieud,  ingenions  Hamilton. 

I  see  thee  there — (nay,  do  not  blash) — 

Koiglit  of  the  Pallotte  and  the  Brnsh, 

Breaming  of  straight  and  crooked  linea, 

And  jilanuiug  portraits  and  desi^s. 

I  like  him  hugely! — well  I  wis 
No  despicable  skill  is  his, 
Whether  hia  sportive  oanvas  shows 
Arabia's  sands,  or  Zembla'a  snowa, 
A  lion,  or  a  bed  of  lilies, 
Fair  Oaroline,  or  fierne  Achilles; 
I  love  to  see  him  taking  down 
A  Kchool-follow'a  unoonscions  frown, 
Describing  twtsi,  grimace,  contortion, 
In  most  becoming  disproportiun, 
While  o'er  his  merry  paper  glide 
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Rivers  of  wit ;  and  by  his  side 

Caricatura  takes  her  stand, 

Inspires  the  thought,  and  guides  the  hand ; 

I  love  to  see  his  honoured  books 

Adorned  with  rivulets  and  brooks; 

Troy,  frowning  with  her  ancient  towers, 

Or  Ida,  gay  with  fruits  and  flowers ; 

I  love  to  see  fantastic  shapes, 

Dragons  and  Grillins,  Birds  and  Apes, 

And  Pigmy  Forms,  and  Forms  Gigantic, 

Forms  Natural,  and  Forms  Romantic, 

Of  Dwarfs  and  Ogres,  Dames  and  Knights, 

Scrawled  by  the  side  of  Homer's  fights, 

A  [id  portraits  daubed  on  Maro's  poems, 

And  profiles  pinned  to  TuUy's  proems ; 

In  short,  I  view  with  partial  eyes 

Whatever  my  brother-painter  tries. 

To  each  belongs  his  own  utensil, 

I  sketch  with  pen,  as  he  with  pencil ; 

And  each,  with  pencil  or  witli  pen, 

nits  off  a  likeness  now  and  then. 

He  drew  me  once — the  spiteful  creature  I 

Twas  voted  "like"  in  every  feature; 

It  might  have  been  so! — ('twas  h)psi(led, 

And  squinted  worse  than  ever  I  did.) 

However,  from  that  hapless  day 

I  owed  the  debt,  which  here  I  pay; 

And  now  Fll  give  my  friend  a  hint: — 

*'  Unless  you  want  to  shine  in  print. 
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Paint  lords  ntii!  liidjea,  nymphs  tuid  furint, 
And  demi-guds,  end  droiiii-dan«6i 
But  never  be  an  aiiiljur'a  creditor, 
Nor  point  the  picture  of  an  editor  I" 

Who  is  the  foiith  irith  stare  oonfoDndod, 
And  tender  arms  so  ucatlj  rounded ; 
And  muceless  ejea,  and  glowing  face, 
And  attitude  of  studied  grace  1 
Now,  Venus,  poor  your  lustre  o'ei"  usl 
Your  wonld-'be  servant  stands  before  lu. 
Bail,  Oorydonl  let  others  blame 
Thefnrj  of  his  lictioued  Kame; 
I  love  to  hear  tJie  beardless  youth 
Talking  of  ooQstanoy  and  tnith; 
Swearing  more  darts  are  in  hia  liver 
Thnd  ever  gleamed  in  Cupid's  i^iiivvr; 
And  wondering  at  those  hoarta  of  eloiic, 
Which  never  melted  lilte  his  own. 
Oh  1  when  I  look  on  Fa^ion's  inotti, 
Rapt  in  his  visions,  and  his  oloth, 
I  would  not,  fur  a  nation's  gold, 
Disturb  the  dreacn,  or  spoil  tlio  fohl  t 

And  who  the  mud  whose  gilded  ohuu 
Usth  bouDd  the  heart  of  sucli  a  swain  1 
Ah  1  look  on  tboso  surrounding  Gracua  1 
Then  is  no  Inok  of  pretty  faoes; 
H 1,  die  Goddess  of  the  night, 
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Looks  beantifol  witb  all  her  might ; 

And  M ,  in  tlmt  simple  dress, 

Intiiralls  us  more,  by  eta  dying  las*; 

D ,  ill  joQr  becoming  pride, 

V'e  march  to  oonqncet  side  by  side, 

And  A ,  tbou  fleetest  by. 

Bright  in  thine  arch  simplioit; ; 

Slight  are  the  linka  thy  power  hath  wreathed, 

Vet,  by  the  tone  tliy  voice  hath  breathed, 

By  thy  glad  smile,  and  ringlets  caried, 

I  woold  not  break  them  for  the  woridi 

But  Ihie-is  idle!  Paying  co art 

I  know  WHS  never  yet  mj/orta; 

And  nil  I  say  of  Symph  and  Queen, 

To  cat  it  short,  can  only  mean, 

That  when  I  throw  my  gaio  around, 

I  see  much  beauty  on  the  ground. 

Hark  I  harkl  n  mollowed  tiote 
Over  the  water  seemed  to  llnatl 

Uark  1  the  outa  repeated  1 
A  sweet,  and  soft,  and  soothing  strain 
Echoed,  and  died,  and  rose  again, 
As  if  the  Nymphs  of  Fwry  reigo 
Wera  holding  to-night  Ilieir  revel  ront, 
And  pouring  their  fragrant  voices  out, 

On  the  blue  waters  seated. 
Hark  to  the  tremuloos  tones  that  tloiv. 
And  the  voice  of  the  boatnieo  as  they  rr>w! 
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And  tuaoh  a  thaasand  pleasant  fltritign 
Of  Triumph,  sud  Pride,  and  Rope,  and  Joy, 
And  thoughts  that  are  only  known  to  Boy, 

Aud  joang  Imaginings ! 
The  nolo  ia  near,  the  Voice  comes  cle^r. 
And  n'e  catch  ltd  Echo  on  the  ear 

With  a  feeling  of  dtlight; 
And  as  tlie  gladdening  sonods  we  hear, 
There's  many  on  eager  listaner  here. 

And  many  a  attaining  sighL 

One  niomont, — and  ye  see 
"Where,  fluttering  quick,  as  the  breeies  blow, 
Backwardu  end  forwards,  to  and  fro, 
Bright  with  the  heoui  of  retiring  day. 
Old  Eton's  flag  on  Its  watery  way 

Moves  on  triumjilianlly ; 
But  what,  that  ancient  poets  have  t«ld 
Of  Amiiliitrite's  Cur  of  Gold, 
With  the  NympliB  behind,  and  the  Nvnipha 

before, 
And  the  Nereid's  song,  and  the  Triton's  roai', 

Cunld  equalhalf  the  pride 
That  beraldfl  the  Monarch's  plashing  onr 

Over  the  swelling  tide! 
And,  lookl — lliey  land,  those  gallant  crews, 
With  lieir  jftokata  light,  and  their  bellying 
tr«w«i 
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And  Ashley  walks,  applauded,  by, 
With  a  world's  talent  in  his  eye ; 
And  Kinglake,  dear  to  Poetry, 

And  dearer  to  his  friends ; 
Hibernian  Roberts,  you  are  there. 
With  that  unthinking,  merry  stare, 

Which  still  its  influence  lends 
To  make  us  drown  our  Devils  blue, 
In  laughing  at  ourselves — and  you ! 
Still  1  could  lengthen  out  the  tale, 
And  sing  Sir  Thomas  with  his  ale. 

To  all  that  like  to  road ; 
Still  I  could  choose  to  linger  long. 
Where  Friendship  bids  the  willing  song 

Flow  out  for  honest  Meade  I 

Yet,  e'en  on  this  triumphant  day, 

One  thought  of  grief  will  rise ; 
And  though  I  bid  my  fancy  play, 
And  jest  and  laugli  through  all  the  lay, 
Yet  sadness  still  will  have  its  way. 

And  burst  the  vain  disguise ! 
Yes  I  when  the  pageant  shall  have  passed, 
I  shall  have  lookM  upon  my  last ; 
I  shall  not  e'er  behold  again 
Our  pullers'  unremitted  strain  ; 
Nor  listen  to  tlie  charming  cry 
Of  contest  or  of  victory. 
That  speaks  what  those  young  bosoms  feel, 


As  keel  is  pressing  fast  on  keel ; 

Oh  I  bright  tliese  glories  still  shall  be, 

But  they  shall  never  dawn  for  me. 

E'nD  when  a  liealm's  Cuugratulatlon 

Sani;  Pieons  for  tlie  Corountion ; 

Amidst  the  pi  ensure  tbnt  wns  round  in  a, 

A  int-lunolioly  Spirit  fonnU  «ie ; 

And  while  all  elstt  were  singing  "  lo !" 

I  couldn't  speak  a  word  but  "  Ileigfa  ho  1" 

And  BO,  instead  of  landing  gayly, 

1  dropped  a  tear,  and  wrote  my  "  Vali," 

VALE. 
Etoh!  the  Monnrcii  of  thy  prayers 
E'en  now  reci'ivea  his  load  of  cures; 
Throned  in  Iho  consecrated  choir, 
He  takes  thu  w/eptra  of  his  sire, 
And  woai*  tlio  crown  his  father  bore, 
And  Hwears  the  ontli  his  father  swore  ; 
And  therefore  sounds  of  joy  rcsiniud, 
I'lur  Eton  I  on  thy  ulsssio  ground. 
A  gifulder  i;ule  is  round  thee  hrenthud, 
And  on  tliy  mansions  llioii  liast  wreatlitMl 
A  thousand  lamps,  whose  vni'iuus  hue 
Wiiita  hot  the  niglit  to  burst  to  vitw  ; 
Woo  U)  the  poets  that  refuse 
To  wuke  and  wou  their  idle  Muse, 
When  those  (jlnd  notes—"  God  save  the  Kili(f," 
l'n>ui  liin.  and  rule,  and  hunil.'l  rinL-! 
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Hark,  how  the  loved,  inspiring  tone 

Peals  forth  from  every  loyal  loon 

Who  loves  his  country,  and  excels 

In  drinking  beer,  or  ringing  bells  I 

It  is  a  day  of  shouts  and  greeting, 

A  day  of  idleness  and  eating ; 

And  triumph  swells  in  every  soul. 

And  mighty  beeves  are  roasted  whole ; 

And  ale,  unbought,  is  set  a-running. 

And  Pleasure's  hymn  grows  rather  stunning ; 

And  children  roll  upon  the  green, 

And  cry — "  Confusion  to  the  Queen  I" 

And  Sorrow  flies,  and  Labour  slumbers, 

And  Clio  pours  her  loudest  numbers ; 

And  hundreds  of  that  joyous  throng, 

With  whom  my  life  had  lingered  long. 

Give  their  gay  raptures  to  the  gale 

In  one  united,  echoing — "  Hail  I" 

I  took  the  harp,  I  smote  the  string, 
I  strove  to  soar  on  Fancy's  wing ; 
And  murmur  in  my  Sovereign's  praise 
The  latest  of  my  boyhood's  lays. 
Alas!  the  theme  was  too  divine 
To  suit  so  weak  a  Muse  as  mine ; 
I  saw,  I  felt  it  could  not  be ; 
No  song  of  triumph  flows  from  me  : 
The  harp  from  which  those  sounds  ye  ask 
Is  all  unflt  for  such  a  task  ; 

Vol.  II.— 9 


A  few  abort  Lntirs,  ami  I  am  borne 
Far  from  the  fetters  I  bave  worn ; 
A  few  abort  hours,  and  I  am  free ! — 
And  yet  I  shrink  from  liberty. 
And  louk,  and  lon;^  tu  give  mj  boqI 
Back  to  thy  olierisbijig  control. 
Control  1  ah,  no  I  tby  chain  was  meant 
Far  less  for  bond  tbaa  ornament ; 
And  though  its  links  be  6nnly  set, 
I  never  found  tbem  gali  rae  yet. 
Oh  I  still  through  many  eheckered  years. 
Mid  aniions  toils,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 
Still  I  have  doted  on  thj  fame, 
And  only  gloried  in  thy  name. 
How  I  have  loved  thee !     Tlum  hnsE  boen 
My  hope,  my  mislreas,  and  mj  Qaeen  ; 
I  always  fonnd  tbee  kind,  and  thou 
Hast  never  seen  me  weop — till  now. 
I  knew  that  Time  waa  fleeting;  fast, 
I  knew  thy  pleasures  oonld  not  last, 
I  knew  too  well  that  riper  ago 
Must  Htep  npon  a  busier  stage ; 
Yet  when  around  tliine  ancient  towers 
I  passed  secnre  my  tranqnil  hoarti. 
Or  heard  beneath  thine  aged  trees 
The  drowsy  hnniming  of  the  bce^ 
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Or  wandored  by  thy  winding  Btream, 
I  woald  not  check  mj  fanoy^s  dream ; 
Glad  ia  my  trnnsitory  blisa, 
I  recked  not  of  an  liour  like  tbia ; 
And  now  the  tmtti  comes  aniftly  on, 
The  truth  I  wonld  not  think  npon  ; 
The  Inst  aad  thought,  so  oft  delityed, — 
"  These  joys  are  only  born  to  fudo." 

Ye  Gaardians  of  my  earliest  days! 
Te  Patrons  of  my  earliest  lays  I 
CiiBtom  reminds  mo  that  to  you 
Thanks  and  farewell  to-day  are  dne, 
Thanks  and  farewell  I  give  yon, — nut 
(Ab  some  that  leave  this  holy  spot) 
In  kboored  phraae,  and  polished  lie, 
Wrought  br  the  forge  of  flattery. 
Bnt  with  a  heart  that  cannot  tell 
The  half  of  what  it  feels  so  well. 
If  I  am  backward  to  express, 
Believe  my  lovo  is  not  the  less ; 
Bo  kind  OS  yon  are  wont,  snd  view 
A  thousand  thanks  in  one  "  Adienl" 
My  future  life  shall  strive  to  show 
I  wish  to  pay  iho  debt  I  owe ; 
The  labours  tlmt  ye  give  to  Mny, 
September's  IrnilB  ahnll  best  repay. 

And  yon,  my  fHend^  who  lored  to  sliaru 
Whafe'er  was  mine  of  sport  or  care ; 
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AntogoniBts  at  Fives  or  Choea, 
Friends  in  the  Piny-ground  or  the  Presb, 
I  leave  ye  now,  and  nil  that  resN 
Of  mutnal  tuates,  and  loving  bi-easts, 
Is  the  lone  Tiuon,  tliHt  Hhnll  come, 
Where'er  my  stadias  and  my  home, 
To  cheer  iny  labonr  and  my  pain, 
And  make  me  feel  a  boy  again. 

Yes!  when  at  last  I  ut  me  down, 
A  Bcholar,  in  my  cap  and  gown, — 
When  Icarnid  Doetrities,  dark  and  deep. 
Uovo  me  to  passion  or  to  sleep, — 
When  Olio  yields  to  Logic's  wrangles. 
And  Long  and  Short  give  place  to  Angles — 
When  stern  Ifatliesid  makes  it  truason 
To  like  a  rhyme,  or  scorn  a  reason, — 
With  aching  head,  and  weary  wit. 
Tour  parted  Criend  shall  olten  iit. 
Till  Fnney's  magio  spell  hatb  honnd  him, 
And  lonely  muunga  flit  around  him  ; 
Tlicn  shall  ye  come,  with  all  your  witea 
Of  gladdening  sounds,  and  warming  smilea ; 
And  naught  shall  meet  bis  eye  or  ear. 
Yet  shall  he  deem  yunr  souls  are  near. 

Others  may  elotliu  their  Valediction 
With  all  tlie  tinsel  charms  of  fletion ; 
And  one  may  sing  of  Father  Thames, 
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And  Naiads  witb  a  hundred  names ; 

And  tiDd  a.  Kndna  here,  and  own 

The  College  pump  a  Helicon; 

Aod  aearch  for  Gods  aboat  the  Collepe, 

Of  which  old  Homer  liad  no  knowledge. 

And  one  may  eloqaentlj  tell 

The  triompliB  of  the  Windsor  belle. 

And  sing  of  Mira's  lips  and  eyes 

In  ()ft-repeatcd  ocatosles; 

Oh!  be  hath  mnoh  and  wondrous  skill 

To  paint  the  looks  tlint  wonnd  and  kill. 

As  the  poor  maid  is  doonied  to  brucjk, 

Unconscionsly,  her  lover's  look, 

And  smilee,  and  talks,  until  the  poet 

Ilears  the  band  ploy,  and  does  not  know  it. 

To  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth, 

I  alwava  was  a  jesting  iroath, 

A  Friend  to  merriraent  and  fun, 

No  foe  to  quibble  and  to  pun ; 

Therefore  I  cannot  Feign  a  tear ; 

And,  now  that  I  have  uttered  hero 

A  iuw  unrounded  aci^ents,  bred 

More  From  the  heart  than  iroin  the  head, 

Honestly  felt,  and  plainly  told. 

My  lyre  is  still,  my  fancy  cold. 


POEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 

PART  II. 

(Etok,  1826-1882.) 


EVERT-DAY   CHARACTEBS 


I,— TIIK   VICAIl. 

Some  yenrs  ago,  ere  Time  and  Taste 

Had  torned  oar  parish  topsy-turvy, 
Wheu  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Wosto, 

And  ro&da  aaJittk  knonra  as  eaxayj, 
The  man  who  lost,  hie  way  between 

St.  Mary's  Uill  find  Sandy  Thicket, 
Was  idways  shovn  across  the  Green, 

And  gaided  to  the  Farson'a  wioket. 

Back  flow  the  bolt  of  linsom  lath  ; 

Fair  Mjirgaret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle, 
Led  tlie  lorn  traveller  up  the  path, 

Through  clean -clipped  rows  ot'boK  and  myrtle ; 
And  Dun  and  Sancho,  Tramp  lUid  Tray, 

Upon  tiie  pariour  steps  collected, 
Wagged  alt  their  taiU,  and  seemed  to  say, 

'•  Our  master  knows  yon ;  you're  expected  !" 

Up  rose  the  Reverend  Doctor  Brown, 
Up  rose  the  Doctor's 
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The  lady  laid  lier  knitting  down. 

Her  husband  olasjied  Lis  p#nderon8  Burrow  [ 
Whute'or  the  stranger'a  costfl  or  creed, 

Pundit  or  papist,  saint  or  siimer, 
He  found  &  stable  for  Lis  steed, 

And  welcome  for  himselt^  and  dinner. 

If,  when  he  reached  hia  joarney's  cod, 

And  warmed  himself  in  court  or  college, 
Ho  Imd  not  gniacd  fm  lioncst  friend, 

And  twenty  curions  scraps  of  knowledge;— 
If  he  departed  as  he  oamo, 

Wiih  no  new  light  on  lore  or  liquor, — 
Good  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame. 

And  not  the  Yicaiage,  nor  the  Vicnr. 

Hia  talk  waa  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  ohange  frum  rocks  to  rosea : 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  pons; 

It  passed  from  Hahometto  Moses; 
Beginning  with  the  lawa  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  coorses, 
And  ending  with  some  preoej)t  deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  Bliooiiig  horses. 

He  woa  a  shrewd  and  Bound  divine, 
Of  lond  Dissent  the  mortal  terror; 

And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line. 
He  'stablisheit  Truth,  or  stAned  Error, 
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Tbe  Baptist  fonnd  him  fur  too  deep  ; 

The  -Tteiit  sighed  with  saving  sorrow ; 
And  tbe  leiLQ  Levite  went  to  sleep, 

And  dreameil  i^f  taattng  pork  to-morrow. 

HiB  sermon  never  aaid  or  showed 

That  Earth  is  loo),  thnt  Heavon  is  gracioiis, 
Withoot  refreshment  on  the  road 

From  Jerome,  or  from  Athanasins; 
And  sore  a  righteoas  zeal  iuspired 

The  hnnd  and  head  that  penned  and  phinDuil 
For  all  who  umlerstood,  admired,  [them, 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  thi'in. 

He  wrote,  too,  io  a  qaiet  way. 

Small  treatises,  and  smaller  verses; 
And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  claj, 

And  hints  to  noble  lords  and  nurses; 
Trae  histories  of  last  year's  ghost, 

Lines  to  a  ringlet  or  a  tnrban; 
And  triHes  to  the  Morning  Post, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

Ho  did  not  think  all  misohief  fair. 
Although  lie  had  a  knack  of  joking; 

He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear," 
AlthoQgh  he  hod  a  taste  for  einuking: 

And  when  relipous  sects  ran  mad, 
lie  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning. 
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That  if  a  man^s  belief  is  bad, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

And  be  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottafjje, 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage : 
At  his  approach  comphihit  grew  mild. 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter. 
The  clammy  lips  of  Fever  smiled 

The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  Venus : 
From  him  I  learned  the  rule  of  three, 

Oat's-cradle,  leap-frog,  and  Quce  genus  : 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig, 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  sucli  trust  in ; 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

Alftok  the  change  I  in  vain  I  look 

For  haunts  in  which  mv  boyhood  trifled: 
The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  brook, 

The  trees  I  climbed,  the  beds  I  rifled : 
The  church  is  larger  than  before ; 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry : 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more : 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry. 


QUINCE. 

Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat :  you'll  hear 
The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 

Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear, 
Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 

Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ? — look  down, 
And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 

riio  jaoet  gvlielmvs  brown, 

ViR  Nulla  non  donandus  laura. 
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II.— QUINCE. 

"  Fallontis  st'mita  \\\xe.'"— Horace. 

Near  a  small  village  in  the  West, 

Where  many  very  worthy  people 
Eat,  drink,  play  whist,  and  do  their  best 

To  guard  from  evil  Church  and  Steeple, 
There  stood — alas !  it  stands  no  more ! 

A  tenement  of  brick  and  plaster. 
Of  which,  for  fortv  vears  and  four, 

My  good  friend  Quince  was  lord  and  master! 


Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall, 
To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peasants, 
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lie  won  tlie  sympathies  of  all, 
Bj  making  pans  and  making  presents ; 

Though  all  the  parish  were  at  strife, 
He  kept  his  counsel  and  his  carriage, 

And  langhed,  and  loved  a  qniet  life. 
And  shrank  from  Chancery  suits  and — mar- 
riage. 

Sound  was  his  claret  and  bis  head ; 

Warm  was  his  double  ale — and  feeliDgs ; 
His  partners  at  the  whist-club  said, 

Tliat  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings, 
lie  went  to  church  but  once  a  week ; 

Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man,  who  studied  Greek, 

And  liked  to  see  his  friends  arouud  him. 

Asylums,  hospitals,  and  Schools, 

IIo  used  to  swear  were  made  to  cozen ; 
All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fools, 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen ; 
It  was  his  doctrine  that  the  poor 

Were  always  able,  never  willing; 
And  so  tlio  beggar  at  his  door 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a  shilling. 

Some  public  principles  he  had, 

But  was  no  flatterer,  nor  fretter ; 
Ho  rapped  his  box  when  things  were  bad, 
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And  said,  "I  cannot  make  them  better P' 
And  mach  he  loathed  the  patriot *8  snort, 

And  mnch  he  scorned  the  placeman's  snuffle, 
And  cnt  the  fiercest  quarrels  short. 

With — "  Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuffle." 

For  full  ten  years  his  pointer.  Speed, 

Had  couched  beneath  her  master's  table ; 
For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 

Had  fattened  in  his  master's  stable — 
Old  Quince  averred,  upon  his  troth. 

They  were  the  ugliest  beasts  in  Devon ; 
And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both, 

With  his  own  hands,  six  days  in  seven. 

Whene'er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock, 

Quicker  than  thought,  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  patterns; 
Adine  was  studying  baker's  bills; 

Louisa  looked  the  queen  of  knitters ; 
Jane  happened  to  be  hemming  frills; 

And  Boll,  by  chance,  was  making  fritters. 

But  all  was  vain ;  and  while  decay 

Carae  like  a  tranquil  moonlight  o'er  him, 

And  found  him  gouty  still,  and  gay, 

With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him ; 

His  rugged  smile,  and  easy  chair. 
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His  dread  of  matrimonial  leotnrea, 
His  wig,  Ilia  stick,  his  powdered  hair. 
Were  themes  for  very  strange  ooiijectares. 

Some  sages  thought  the  stars  above 

Had  crazed  him  with  excess  of  knowledge ; 
Some  heard  he  had  been  crossed  in  love, 

Before  he  came  away  from  college — 
Some  darkly  hinted  that  his  Grace 

Did  nothing,  great  or  small,  without  him ; 
Some  whispered,  with  a  solemn  face, 

That  there  was  somotbiug  odd  about  him  I 

I  found  him  at  threescore  and  ten, 

A  single  man,  but  bent  quite  double ; 
^^ickness  was  coming  on  him  then. 

To  take  him  from  a  world  of  trouble — 
He  prosed  of  slipping  down  the  hill. 

Discovered  he  grow  older  daily ; 
One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will — 

The  next  he  sent  for  Dr.  Bailey ! 

And  so  he  lived — and  so  he  died : — 

When  last  I  sat  beside  his  pillow, 
lie  shook  my  hand,  and  "Ah I"  he  cried, 

"  Penelope  must  wear  the  willow. 
Tell  her  I  hugged  her  rosy  chaiu 

While  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket; 
And  say,  that  when  I  call  again, 

ril  bring  a  license  in  my  pocket. 
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"  I've  left  ray  house  and  grounds  to  Fag — 

(I  hope  his  master's  shoes  will  suit  him) ; 
And  I've  bequeathed  to  you  ray  nag, 

To  teed  him  for  my  sake — or  shoot  him. 
The  Vicar's  wife  will  take  old  Fox — 

She'll  find  hira  an  uncommon  mouser ; 
And  let  her  husband  have  my  box, 

Mv  liiblc,  and  mv  Assinanshauser. 

*'  Whc'tlior  I  ought  to  die  or  not 

My  doctors  cannot  quite  determine ; 
ITs  oiilv  clear  that  I  shall  rot, 

And  be,  like  Priam,  food  for  vermin. 
My  debts  are  paid  ; — but  Nature's  debt 

Almost  escaped  my  recollection  ! 
Tom  I   we  shall  meet  again;  and  yet 

I  cannot  leave  you  my  direction  I" 


III.— THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM. 

Years,  years  ajro,  ere  yet  my  dreams 

Had  been  of  beiriL'  wise  or  witty ; 
Ere  I  bad  done  with  writing  themes. 

Or  vawn'd  o'er  this  infernal  Chittv  ; 
Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joys 

Were  in  my  fowling-piece  and  filly ; 
Vol.  H.— 10 
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In  flliort,  while  I  was  yet  &  boy, 
I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lilly. 

I  saw  her  at  the  County  Ball : 

TlicrC)  when  the  sounds  of  flute  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall, 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle, 
Hers  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romancing : 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star ; 

And  then  she  danced — oh,  heaven,  her  dancing ! 

Dsirk  was  her  hair,  her  hand  was  white ; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender ; 
Ilcr  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender; 
Ilcr  every  look,  her  every  smile, 

Shot  rifrht  and  loft  a  score  of  arrows; 
I  thoir;lit  'twas  Venus  from  hor  isle. 

And  wondered  where  she'd  loft  her  sparrows. 

She  talked  of  politics  or  prayers — 

Of  Southey's  prose,  or  Wordsworth's  soimoLs, 
Of  danglers  or  of  dancing  bears, 

Of  buttles,  or  the  last  new  bonnets  ; 
By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock, 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittle. 
If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little. 
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Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  Jun-?, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  to  the  Sunday  Journal. 
My  mother  laughed ;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling ; 
My  father  frowned ;  but  how  should  gout 

See  any  happiness  in  kneeling? 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean, 

liich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic ; 
She  had  one  brother,  just  thirteen, 

Whose  colour  was  extremely  hectic ; 
Her  grandmother,  for  many  a  year. 

Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty ; 
Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer. 

And  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles  and  the  three  per  cents, 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations, 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes  and  rents, 

Oh  I  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks. 

Such  wealth,  such  honours,  Cupid  chooses ; 
He  cares  as  little  for  tlie  stocks. 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  muses. 

She  sketched;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  beach. 
Grew  lovelier  from  her  penciPs  shading; 
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She  botanized ;  I  envied  eaoh 
Young  blosaom  in  her  boudoir  fading; 

She  warbled  Haudel ;  it  was  grand — 
She  made  the  Catalina  jealous ; 

She  touched  the  organ ;  I  could  stand 
For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bellows. 

She  kept  an  album,  too,  at  home, 

Well  filled  with  all  an  album's  glories ; 
Paintings  of  butterflies  and  Rome, 

Patterns  for  trimmings,  Persian  stories; 
Soft  Hongs  to  Julia's  cockatoo, 

Fierce  odes  to  famine  and  to  slaughter ; 
And  autographs  of  Prince  I^boo, 

And  recipes  of  elder  water. 

And  she  was  flattered,  worshipped,  bored, 

Iler  steps  wore  watched,  her  dress  was  noted, 
Her  poodle  dog  was  quite  adored, 

Her  sayings  were  extremely  quoted. 
She  laughed,  and  every  heart  was  glad. 

As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished  ; 
She  frowned,  and  every  look  was  sad. 

As  if  the  opera  were  demolished. 

She  smiled  on  many  just  for  fun — 
I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ; 

I  was  the  firat,  the  only  one 
IJer  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute ; 
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I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded ; 
8Iie  wrote  a  charming  hand,  and  oh  I 

IIow  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded  I 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves — 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver ; 
A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

And  ''  Fly  Not  Yet,"  upon  the  river ; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir. 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 

The  usual  vows — and  then  we  parted. 


We  ]>arted — months  and  years  rolled  by ; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after ; 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh — 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter ; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell, 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle, 

Hut  only — Mrs.  Something  Rogers! 


MY   PARTNEK. 


rV.— MY   PARTNER. 

Hftfitictnatlonfl  vhkli  tnke  place  In  the  iiUDfUpbere  In  vhlc 
*■(  nro  immwiod,"— .BHiiJ*  Almanae. 

At  Olieltenliftm,  where  one  drinka  one'i  HH 

Of  follj  nnd  cold  water, 
I  daoued,  last  year,  my  first  quiidriUe, 

With  old  Sir  Geoffrey's  dauyliter. 
Her  cheeV  with  Bummer's  rose  might  vie, 

When  summer'a  rose  is  neweat; 
tier  eyes  were  blue  aa  autumn's  aky, 

When  autumn's  eky  is  Lloest ; 
And  well  my  heart  might  deem  her  one 

or  life's  most  jirecious  flowers, 
Fur  lialf  her  thoaghts  were  of  its  suq, 

Aud  half  wore  of  its  showers, 

I  spoke  of  novels : — "  Vivian  Grey" 

Was  positively  charming, 
Aud  "  Almaok'a"  infinitely  gay, 

And  "Frankenstein"  uliirioing; 
I  said  "  Da  Vera"  was  chastely  told. 

Thought  well  of  "  Herbert  Lacy," 
Called  Mr.  Banim's  sketches  "bold," 

And  Lady  Murgaa'a  "  racy ;" 
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I  vowed  that  last  new  thing  of  Hook'a 

Was  vaatly  ent«rtamiiig  ; 
And  Laura  said — "  I  dote  on  booka, 

Because  it's  nlwaya  raiiiingl" 

[  tulked  of  rausio's  gurgoous  fane, 

I  rnf  ed  aboat  Boaaini, 
Hoped  BoDzi  would  come  back  agiiin, 

And  criticised  Pacini ; 
J  wished  the  chorus  flingerB  dumb, 

The  trampets  more  pacific, 
And  eologized  Broourd's  d  plomb, 

And  voted  Paul  "torrificl" 
What  cared  she  for  Medea's  pride 

Or  Deademoim's  sorrow  ? 
"Alas!"  my  beauteous  listener  sighed, 

"  We  must  have  rain  to-morrow  I" 

I  told  her  talea  of  olher  lands ; 

Of  ever- boiling  fountains, 
Of  poisonoua  lakes,  nn<1  barren  aanuB, 

Vast  forests,  trackless  mountains; 
I  painted  bright  Italian  skies, 

I  landed  Persian  Boses, 
Coined  similes  for  Spanisli  eyes. 

And  jests  for  Indian  noses : 
I  laughed  at  Lisbon's  love  of  mass, 

Vienna's  dread  of  troMon  ; 
And  Laura  afked  me  where  tiie  glass 

iHooii  at  Mndcid  last  season. 
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I  broached  whatever  had  gone  its  ronnds, 

The  week  before,  of  aoaadal ; 
What  made  Sir  Luke  lay  down  his  hounds, 

And  Jane  take  np  her  Handel ; 
Why  Julia  walked  upon  the  heath, 

With  the  pale  moon  above  her ; 
Where  Flora  lost  her  false  front  teeth, 

And  Anno  her  falser  lover  ; 
How  Lord  de  B.  and  Mrs.  L. 

Had  orossed  the  sea  together ; 
My  shnddering  partner  cried — "  0  Ciel  f 

How  conid  they — in  such  weather  ?" 

Was  she  a  Blue  ? — I  put  my  trust 

In  strata,  petals,  gases ; 
A  boudoir  pedant? — I  discussed 

The  toga  and  the  fasces ; 
A  cockney-muse  ? — I  mouthed  a  deal 

Of  folly  from  "  Endymion ;" 
A  saint  ? — I  praised  the  pious  zeal 

Of  Messrs.  Way  and  Simeon ; 
A  politician  ? — It  was  vain 

To  quote  the  morning  pt^er ; 
The  horrid  phantoms  came  agidn, 

Rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and  vapor. 

Flat  flattery  was  my  only  chance : 

I  acted  deep  devotion,  ^ 
Found  magic  in  her  every  glance, 
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Grace  in  her  every  motion ; 
I  wasted  all  a  stripling's  lore, 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling. 
And  wildly  looked  upon  the  floor, 

And  wildly  on  the  ceiling ; 
I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm, 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder ; 
And  when  my  worship  was  most  worm, 

She  "  never  found  it  colder." 

I  don't  object  to  wealth  or  land ; 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand. 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  stools, 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely, 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday  schools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  linked  for  life  to  her ! 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it, 
Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it  I 

(1828.) 
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v.— PORTRAIT  OF  A   LADY. 

IN  TUE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BOTAL  AOADEMT. 

What  are  you,  Lady  ? — naught  is  here 

To  tell  us  of  your  name  or  story ; 
To  claim  the  gazer's  smile  or  tear, 

To  dub  you  Wliig,  or  damn  your  Tory. 
It  is  beyond  a  poet's  skill 

To  form  the  slightest  notion,  whether 
We  e'er  shall  walk  through  one  quadrille, 

Or  look  upon  one  moon  together. 

You're  very  pretty !— all  the  world 

Are  talking  of  your  bright  brow's  splendour. 
And  of  your  locks,  so  softly  curled, 

And  of  your  hands,  so  white  and  slender  • 
Some  think  you're  blooming  in  Bengal ; 

Some  say  you're  blowing  in  the  city ; 
Some  know  you're  nobody  at  all ; 

I  only  feel,  you're  very  pretty. 

But  bless  my  heart !  it's  very  wrong : 
You're  making  all  our  belles  ferocious ; 

Anne  "never  saw  a  chin  so  long ;" 

And  Laura  thinks  your  dress  *'  atrocious;" 
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Aud  Lady  Jane,  who  now  and  tlien 

Is  taken  for  the  village  steeple, 
Is  sure  you  can't  be  four  feet  ten, 

And  "  wonders  at  the  taste  of  people." 

8oon  pass  the  praises  of  a  face ; 

Swift  fades  the  very  best  vermilion ; 
Fame  rides  a  most  prodigious  pace ; 

Oblivion  follows  on  the  pillion  ; 
And  all  who,  in  these  sultry  rooms, 

To-day  have  stared,  and  pushed,  and  fainted, 
Will  soon  forget  your  pearls  and  plumes, 

As  if  they  never  had  been  painted. 

You'll  be  forgotten — as  old  debts 

By  persons  who  are  used  to  borrow ; 
Forgotten — as  the  sun  that  sets. 

When  shines  a  new  one  on  the  morrow  ; 
Forgotten — like  the  luscious  peach, 

Tliat  blessed  the  school-boy  last  September ; 
Forgotten — like  a  maiden  speech. 

Which  all  men  praise,  but  none  remember. 

Yet,  ere  you  sink  into  the  stream. 
That  whelms  alike  sage,  saint,  and  martyr, 

And  soldier's  sword,  aud  minstrers  theme, 
And  Canning's  wit,  and  Gatton's  charter. 

Here  of  the  fortunes  of  your  youth 
My  fancy  weaves  her  dim  coiyectures, 
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Which  have,  perhaps,  as  mnch  of  tmth 
As  Passion's  vows,  or  Cobbett's  lectures. 

Was't  in  the  north  or  in  the  south, 

That  summer-breezes  rocked  jonr  cradle? 
And  had  yon  in  yonr  baby  month 

A  wooden  or  a  silver  ladle? 
And  was  yonr  first,  nnconsdons  sleep, 

By  brownie  banned,  or  blessed  by  fairy  ? 
And  did  yon  wake  to  laugh  or  weep? 

And  were  yon  christened  Maad  or  Mary  f 

And  was  yoar  father  called  "your  grace?'' 

And  did  he  bet  at  Ascot  races  ? 
And  did  ho  chat  at  common-place  ? 

And  did  he  fill  a  score  of  places? 
And  did  your  lady-motlier's  charms 

Consist  in  picklings,  broilings,  bastings? 
Or  did  she  prate  about  the  arms 

Her  brave  forefathers  wore  at  Hastings  ? 

Where  were  you  "finished?"  tell  me  where! 

Was  it  at  Chelsea,  or  at  Chiswick  ? 
Had  you  the  ordinary  share 

Of  books  and  backboard,  harp  and  physic  ? 
And  did  they  bid  you  banisli  pride, 

And  mind  your  oriental  tinting? 
And  did  you  learn  how  Dido  died, 

And  who  found  out  the  art  of  printing  ? 
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And  are  yon  fond  of  lanes  and  brooks, 

A  votary  of  the  sylvan  muses  ? 
Or  do  you  con  the  little  books 

Which  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux  diffuses  ? 
Or  do  you  love  to  knit  and  sew, 

The  fashionable  world's  Arachne? 
Or  do  you  canter  down  the  Row, 

Upon  a  very  long-tailed  hackney  ? 

And  do  you  love  your  brother  James? 

And  do  you  pet  his  mares  and  setters! 
And  have  your  friends  romantic  names? 

And  do  yon  write  them  long,  long  letters  ? 
And  are  you — since  the  world  began 

All  women  are — a  little  spiteful  ? 
And  don't  you  dote  on  Malibran  ? 

And  don't  you  think  Tom  Moore  delightful  ? 

I  see  they've  brought  you  flowers  to-day, 

Delicious  food  for  eyes  and  noses ; 
But  carelessly  you  turn  away 

From  all  the  pinks,  and  all  the  roses; 
Sav,  is  that  fond  look  sent  in  search 

Of  one  whose  look  as  fondly  answers? 
And  is  he,  fairest,  in  the  Church, 

Or  is  he — ain't  he — in  the  Lanoeri)  ? 

And  is  your  love  a  motley  page 
Of  black  and  white,  half  joy,  half  sorrow  \ 
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Are  yon  to  wait  till  yon're  of  age  ? 

Or  are  you  to  be  his  to-morrow  ? 
Or  do  they  bid  you,  in  tlieir  scorn, 

Tour  pure  and  sinless  flame  to  smother  ? 
Is  ho  so  very  meanly  born  ? 

Or  are  you  married  to  another  ? 

Whatever  you  are,  at  last,  adieu  I 

I  think  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
To  let  the  rhymes  I  coin  for  you. 

Be  prized  by  all  who  prize  your  beauty. 
From  you  I  seek  nor  gold  nor  fame ; 

From  you  I  fear  no  cruel  strictures ; 
I  wisli  some  girls  that  I  could  name 

Were  half  as  silent  as  their  pictures! 

(1881.) 
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**  And  none  did  love  him— not  his  Icm.ins  dear.^— JS^ron. 

No  mistress  of  the  hidden  skilly 

No  wizard  gaunt  and  grim, 
Wont  up  by  night  to  heath  or  hill 

To  read  the  stars  for  him ; 
The  merriest  girl  in  all  the  land 

Of  vino-encircled  France 
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Bestowed  upon  his  brow  and  hand 

Her  philosophic  glance : 
*^  I  bind  thee  with  a  spell,"  said  she, 

**  I  sign  thee  with  a  sign ; 
No  woman^s  love  shall  light  on  thee, 

No  woman^s  heart  be  thine  I 

"  And  trust  me,  'tis  not  that  thy  cheek 

Is  colourless  and  cold ; 
Nor  that  thine  eye  is  slow  to  speak 

What  only  eyes  have  told  ; 
For  many  a  cheek  of  paler  white 

Hath  blushed  with  passion's  kiss, 
And  many  an  eye  of  lesser  light 

llath  caught  its  fire  from  bliss ; 
Yet  while  the  rivers  seek  the  sea, 

And  while  the  young  btars  shine, 
No  woman's  love  shall  light  on  thee, — 

No  woman's  heart  be  thine  I 

"And  'tis  not  that  thy  spirit,  awed 

By  Beauty's  numbing  spell. 
Shrinks  from  the  force  or  from  the  fraud 

Which  Beauty  loves  so  well ; 
For  tliou  hast  learned  to  watch,  and  wake. 

And  swear  by  earth  and  sky ; 
And  thou  art  very  bold  to  take 

\Vliat  we  must  still  deny: 
I  cannot  tell ; — the  charm  was  wrought 
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By  other  threads  then  mine; 
The  lips  are  lightlj  begged  or  bought,-^ 
The  heart  may  not  be  thine! 

*'  Yet  thine  the  brightest  smiles  shall  be 

That  ever  Beauty  wore ; 
And  confidence  from  two  or  three. 

And  compliments  from  more; 
And  one  shall  give — perchance  hath  given- 

What  only  is  not  love, — 
Friendship, — oh !  sach  as  saints  in  Heaven 

Rain  on  ns  from  above : 
If  she  shall  meet  thee  in  the  bower, 

Or  name  thee  in  the  shrine, 
O  wear  the  ring  and  guard  the  flower  t 

Her  heart  may  not  be  thine  I 

"  Go,  set  thy  boat  before  the  blast, 

Thy  breast  before  the  gnn  ; 
The  haven  shall  be  reached  at  last. 

The  battle  shall  be  won : 
Or  muse  upon  thy  country's  laws. 

Or  strike  thy  country's  lute ; 
And  patriot  hands  shall  sound  applause, 

And  lovely  lips  be  mute. 
Go,  dig  the  diamond  from  the  wave, 

The  treasure  from  the  mine ; 
Enjoy  the  wreath,  the  gold,  the  grave, — 

No  woman's  heart  is  thine ! 
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**I  charm  thee  from  the  agony 

Which  others  feel  or  feign ; 
From  anger,  and  from  jealousy, 

From  doubt,  and  from  disdain ; 
I  bid  thee  wear  the  scorn  of  years 

Upon  the  cheek  of  youth, 
And  curl  the  lip  at  Passion's  tears, 

And  shako  the  head  at  truth : 
Wliile  there  is  bliss  in  revelry, 

Forget  fulness  in  wine, 
Bo  thou  from  woman's  love  as  free 

As  woman  is  from  thine!" 

(1S25.) 
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We  did  not  meet  in  courtly  hall, 

Where  Birth  and  Beauty  throng, 
Where  Luxury  holds  festival. 

And  wit  awakes  the  song ; 
Wo  mot  where  darker  spirits  meet, 

In  the  hume  of  Sin  and  Shame, 
WliLTo  Satan  shows  his  cloven  feet, 

And  hides  his  titled  name ; 
And  she  knew  she  could  not  be,  Lov©, 

AVliat  once  she  might  have  been, 
But  she  was  kind  to  me.  Love, 

My  pretty  Josephine. 
Vol.  II.— 11 
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We  did  not  part  beneath  tlie  skj, 
As  warmer  lovers  part, 

Where  Night  conceids  the  glistening  eye. 
Bat  not  the  throbbing  heart ; 

We  parted  on  the  spot  of  gronnd 
Where  we  first  had  laughed  at  love, 

And  ever  the  jests  wore  loud  around, 
And  the  lamps  were  bright  above : 

"  The  heaven  is  very  dark,  Love, 
The  blast  is  very  keen. 

But  merrily  rides  my  bark,  Love- 
Good  night,  my  Josephine  I" 

She  did  not  speak  of  ring  or  vow, 

But  filled  the  cup  of  wine, 
And  took  the  roses  from  her  brow 

To  make  a  wreath  for  mine ; 
And  bade  me,  when  the  gale  should  lift 

My  light  skiff  o'er  the  wave. 
To  think  as  little  of  tlio  gift 

As  of  the  hand  that  gave : 
"  Go  gayly  o'er  the  sea,  Love, 

And  find  your  own  heart's  queen ; 
And  look  not  back  to  me.  Love, 

Your  humble  Josephine  1" 

That  garland  breathes  and  blooms  no  more, 

Past  are  those  idle  hours ; 
I  \i  ould  not,  could  I  choose,  restore 
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The  fondness  or  the  flowers; 
Yfct  o<l  their  withered  witchery 

Revives  its  wonted  thrill, 
Reinemhered — not  with  Passion's  sigh, 

Bat,  oh!  rememhered  stills 
And  even  from  yoar  side,  Love, 

And  even  from  this  scene, 
One  look  is  o^er  the  tide,  Love, 

One  thought  with  Josephine ! 

Alas !  your  lips  are  rosier, 

Your  eyes  of  softer  blue, 
And  I  have  never  felt  for  her 

As  I  have  felt  for  you ; 
Our  love  was  like  the  bright  snow-flakes, 

Which  melt  before  you  pass — 
Or  the  bubble  on  the  wine,  which  breaks 

Before  you  lip  the  glass. 
You  saw  these  eyo-lida  wet,  Love, 

Which  she  has  never  seen ; 
But  bid  me  not  forget,  Love, 

My  poor  Josephine  1 


(1826.) 
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THE  CHANT  OP  THE  BRAZEN  HEAD. 

"Brazen  oompanlon  of  mj  toUUry  hoonl  do  yon,  while  I 
recline,  pronoance  a  prologue  to  thoae  Bentiments  of  wisdom 
and  rirtae,  which  are  hereafter  to  be  the  oracles  of  statesmen 
and  the  guides  of  philosophers.  Gire  me  to-night  a  proem  of 
oar  essay,  an  opening  of  our  case,  a  division  of  oar  subject 
Bpemkr— {Slow  mutUi.  The  Friar /alls  <uUep.  The  Head 
dianU  a9/oll(/ic8.}—Tuz  Beaxkn  Hjcad. 

"  I  THINK,  whatever  mortals  crave, 

With  impotent  endeavour, 
A  wreath — a  rank — a  throne — a  grave — 

The  world  goes  round  forever ; 
I  think  that  life  is  not  too  long. 

And  therefore  I  determine 
That  many  people  read  a  song, 

Who  will  not  read  a  sermon. 

"  J  think  you've  looked  through  many  hearts, 

And  mused  on  many  actions. 
And  studied  mac's  component  parts. 

And  nature's  compound  fractions ; 
I  think  you've  picked  up  truth  by  bits 

From  foreigner  and  neighbour, 
I  think  the  world  has  lost  its  wits, 

And  you  have  lost  your  labour. 
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*^  I  think  the  studies  of  the  wise,    • 

The  hero's  noisy  quarrel, 
The  iniyeBty  of  woman's  eyes, 

The  poet's  cherished  lanrel ; 
And  all  that  makes  ns  lean  or  fat, 

And  all  that  charms  or  troubles — 
This  bubble  is  more  bright  than  that, 

Bat  still  they  all  are  bubbles. 

"I  think  the  thing  yon  call  Renown, 

This  unsubstantial  vapour 
For  which  a  soldier  burns  a  town, 

The  sonneteer  a  taper, 
Is  like  the  mist  which,  as  he  flies, 

The  horseman  leaves  behind  bim ; 
He  cannot  mark  its  wreaths  arise. 

Or,  if  he  does,  they  blind  him. 

**  I  think  one  nod  of  Mistress  Chance 

Makes  creditors  of  debtors. 
And  shifts  the  funeral  for  the  dance. 

The  Hceptre  for  the  fetters ; 
I  think  that  Fortune's  favoured  guest 

May  live  to  gnaw  the  platters; 
And  lie  that  wears  the  i)urple  vest 

May  wear  the  rags  and  tatters. 

"I  think  the  Tories  love  to  buy 
'  Your  Lordships '  and  *  Yonr  Graces,' 
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Bj  loathing  common  honesty, 
And  landing  common  places; 

I  think  that  some  are  very  wise, 
And  some  are  very  funny, 

And  some  grow  rich  by  telling  lies, 
And  some  by  telling  money. 

"  I  think  the  Whigs  are  wicked  knavea, 

And  very  like  the  Tories, 
Who  doubt  that  Britain  rules  the  waves, 

And  ask  the  price  of  glories ; 
I  think  tliat  many  fret  and  fume 

At  what  their  friends  are  planning, 
And  Mr.  llume  hates  Mr.  Brougham 

As  much  as  Mr.  Canning. 

"  I  think  that  friars  and  their  hoods, 

Their  doctrines  and  their  maggots, 
Have  lighted  up  too  many  feuds, 

And  far  too  many  fagots ; 
I  think  while  zealots  fast  and  frown, 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven. 
That  there  are  fifty  roads  to  town, 

And  rather  more  to  Ileaven. 

"I  think  that,  thanks  to  Paget's  lance, 
And  thanks  to  Chester's  learning. 

The  hearts  that  burned  for  fame  in  France, 
At  home  are  safe  from  burning ; 
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I  think  the  Pope  is  on  his  back, 
And,  though  His  fan  to  shake  him, 

I  think  the  Devil  not  so  black 
As  many  people  make  him. 

'*  I  think  that  Love  is  like  a  play 

Where  tears  and  smiles  are  blended, 
Or  like  a  faithless  April  day, 

Whoso  shine  with  shower  is  ended ; 
Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  rough, 

Like  trade,  exposed  to  losses, 
And  like  a  Uighland  plaid,  all  stuff, 

And  very  full  of  crosses. 

"  I  think  the  world,  though  dark  it  be. 
Has  aye  one  rapturous  pleasure. 

Concealed  in  life's  monotony, 
For  those  who  seek  the  treasure ; 

One  planet  in  a  starless  night — 
One  blossom  on  a  brier — 

One  friend  not  quite  a  hypocrite- 
One  woman  not  a  liar  I 

"  I  tliink  poor  beggars  court  St.  Giles, 
Rich  beggars  court  St.  Stephen ; 

And  death  looks  down  with  nods  and  smiles, 
And  makes  the  odds  all  even. 

1  think  some  die  upon  the  field. 
And  some  upon  the  billow, 
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And  some  are  laid  beneath  a  shield^ 
And  some  beneath  a  willow. 

"  I  think  that  very  few  have  sighed, 
When  Fate  at  last  has  found  them, 

Though  bitter  foes  were  by  their  side. 
And  barren  moss  around  them ; 

I  think  that  some  have  died  of  drought, 
And  some  have  died  of  drinking; 

I  think  that  naught  is  worth  a  thought, 


And  Vm  a  fool  for  thinking." 


(1826.) 


TWENTY-EIGHT  AND  TWENTY-NINE. 

**Rlen  n'est  chang6,  mcs  amis."— C%ar^  X. 

I  HEABD  a  sick  man's  dying  sigli, 

And  an  infant's  idle  laughter, 
Tlie  Old  Year  went  witli  mourning  by — 

The  New  came  dancing  after  I 
Let  Sorrow  shed  her  loneJy  tear, 

Let  Revelry  hold  her  ladle ; 
Bring  boughs  of  cypress  for  the  bier, 

Fling  roses  on  the  cradle ; 
Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state ; 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine ; 
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A  requiem  for  Twenty-Eight, 
And  a  health  to  Twenty-Nine ! 

Alas  for  human  happiness  I 

Alas  for  human  sorrow  I 
Our  yesterday  is  nothingness, 

What  else  will  be  our  morrow? 
Still  Beauty  must  be  stealing  hearts, 

And  Knavery  stealing  purses; 
Still  cooks  must  live  by  making  tarts, 

And  wits  by  making  verses ; 
While  sages  prate  and  courts  debate, 

The  same  stars  set  and  shine ; 
And  the  world,  as  it  rolled  through  Twenty- 
Eight, 

Must  roll  through  Twenty-Nine. 

Some  King  will  come,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 

To  the  tomb  his  father  came  to ; 
Some  Thief  will  wade  through  blood  and  crime 

To  a  crown  he  has  no  claim  to ; 
Some  suffering  land  will  rend  in  twain 

The  manacles  that  bound  her, 
And  gather  the  links  of  the  broken  chain 

To  fasten  them  proudly  round  her ; 
The  grand  and  great  will  love  and  hate. 

And  combat  and  combine ; 
And  much  where  we  were  in  Twenty-Eight, 

We  shall  be  in  Twenty-Nine. 
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O^Oonnell  will  toil  to  raise  the  Rent^ 

And  Kenyon  to  sink  the  Nation ; 
And  Sheil  will  abuse  the  Parliament^ 

And  Peel  the  Association ; 
And  the  thought  of  bayonets  and  swords 

Will  make  ex-chancellors  merry ; 
And  jokes  will  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

And  throats  in  the  County  Kerry ; 
And  writers  of  weight  will  speculate 

On  the  Cabinet^s  design ; 
And  just  what  it  did  in  Twenty-Eight 

It  will  do  in  Twcnty-Xine. 

John  Thomas  Mugg^  on  a  lonely  hill, 

Will  do  a  deed  of  mystery ; 
The  Morning  Chronicle  will  fill 

Five  columns  with  the  history; 
The  jury  will  be  all  surprise, 

The  prisoner  quite  collected, 
And  Justice  Park  will  wipe  his  eyes, 

And  be  very  much  affected  ; 
And  folks  will  relate  poor  Corder's  fate 

As  they  hurry  home  to  dine, 
Comparing  the  hangings  of  Twenty-Eiglit 

With  the  hangings  of  Twenty-Nine. 

And  the  Goddess  of  Love  will  keep  her  smiles, 

And  the  God  of  Cups  his  orgies ; 
And  there'll  be  riots  in  St.  Giles, 
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And  weddings  in  St.  George's; 
And  ^lendi cants  will  sup  like  Kings, 

And  Lords  will  swear  like  lackeys ; 
And  black  eyes  oft  will  lead  to  rings, 

And  rings  will  lead  to  black  eyes ; 
And  pretty  Kate  will  scold  her  mate, 

In  a  dialect  all  divine ; 
Alas  I  they  married  in  Twenty-Eight, 

They  will  part  in  Twenty-Nine. 

And  oh  I  I  shall  find  how,  day  by  day, 

All  thoughts  and  things  look  older ; 
How  the  laugh  of  Pleasure  grows  less  gay, 

And  the  heart  of  Friendship  colder ; 
But  still  I  shall  be  what  I  have  been. 

Sworn  foe  to  Lady  Reason, 
And  seldom  troubled  with  the  spleen, 

And  fond  of  talking  treason ; 
I  shall  buckle  my  skate,  and  leap  my  gate. 

And  throw  and  write  my  line ; 
And  the  woman  I  worshipped  in  Twenty-Eight 

I  shall  worship  in  Twenty-Nine. 

(jAinrAET  1,  1829.) 
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SONG  FOB  THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  FEB. 

RUARY. 

BT  ▲  GENERAL  LOYEB. 

**MiIl«  gntTem  telia,  exhanstA  peiM  pharttrft.** 

Apollo  has  peeped  through  the  shatter, 

And  wakened  the  witty  and  fair ; 
The  hoarding-school  beliefs  in  a  flatter, 

The  two-penny  post^s  in  despair ; 
The  breath  of  the  morning  is  flingiag 

A  magic  on  blossom,  on  spray, 
And  cockneys  and  sparrows  are  singing 

In  chorus  on  Valentine's  Day. 

Away  with  ye,  dreams  of  disaster. 

Away  with  ye,  visions  of  law, 
Of  cases  I  never  shall  master, 

Of  pleadings  I  never  shall  draw  I 
Away  with  yc,  parchments  and  papers, 

Red  tapes,  unread  volumes,  away  I 
It  gives  a  fond  lover  the  vapours 

To  see  you  on  Valentino's  Day. 

ril  sit  in  my  night-cap,  like  Hay  ley, 
I'll  sit  with  my  arms  crossed  like  Spain, 

Till  joys,  which  are  vanishing  daily, 
Come  back  in  their  lustre  again  : 
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Oh  I  shall  I  look  over  the  waters, 

Or  shall  I  look  over  the  way, 
For  the  brightest  and  best  of  Earth's  daaghters, 

To  rhyme  to,  on  Valentine's  Day  ? 

Shall  I  crown  with  my  worship,  for  fame's  sake, 

Some  goddess  whom  Fashion  has  starred. 
Make  puns  on  Miss  Love  and  her  namesake. 

Or  pray  for  a  pas  with  Brocard  ? 
Shall  I  flirt,  in  romantic  idea. 

With  Chester's  adorable  clay, 
Or  whisper  in  transport,  "  Si  mea* 

Cum  Vestris*'* — on  Valentine's  Day  ? 

Shall  I  kneel  to  a  Sylvia  or  Celia, 

Whom  no  one  e'er  saw,  or  may  see, 
A  fancy-drawn  Laura  Amelia, 

An  ad  libit.  Anna  Marie  ? 
Shall  I  court  an  initial  with  stars  to  it, 

Go  mad  for  a  G.  or  a  J., 
Get  Bishop  to  put  a  few  bars  to  it. 

And  print  it  on  Vidontine's  Day  ? 

I  think  not  of  Laura  the  witty ; 

For,  oh  !  she  is  married  at  York ! 
I  sigh  not  for  Rose  of  the  City, 

For,  oh  I  she  is  buried  at  Cork  1 

«  **Si  mea  cam  9mbrU  TalultMnt  toUT— Otid,  ^9L 
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Ad^e  has  a  braver  and  better 
To  Bay — what  I  never  could  say ; 

Louise  cannot  construe  a  letter 
Of  English,  on  Valentine^s  Day. 

So  perish  the  leaves  in  the  arbour  I 

The  tree  is  all  bare  in  the  blast ; 
like  a  wreck  that  is  drifting  to  harbour, 

I  come  to  thee,  Lndy,  at  lost : 
Where  art  thou,  so  lovely  and  lonely  f 

Though  idle  the  lute  and  the  lay. 
The  lute  and  the  lay  are  thine  only, 

My  fairest,  on  Valentine's  Day. 

For  thee  I  have  opened  my  Blackstone, 

For  thee  I  have  shut  up  myself ; 
Exchanged  my  long  curls  for  a  Caxton, 

And  laid  my  short  whist  on  the  shelf, 
For  thee  I  have  sold  my  old  sherry, 

For  thee  I  have  burned  my  new  play : 
And  I  grow  philosophical, — very  I 

Except  upon  Valentine's  Day  I 

(TSBEUART  14,  1S26.) 
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APRIL  FOOLS. 


-"  pftssim 


Palantes  error  certo  dc  tramlt«  pelUt; 

I  lie  sinidtrorsam,  hio  dextrorsnm  abit** — Hor, 

This  daj,  bejond  all  contradiction, 
lliis  day  is  all  thine  own,  Queen  Fiction  I 
And  thou  art  building  castles  boundless 
Of  groundless  joys,  and  griefs  as  groundless; 
Assuring  beauties  that  the  border 
Of  their  new  dress  is  out  of  order ; 
And  schoolboys  that  their  shoes  want  tying; 
And  babies  that  their  dolls  are  dying. 

Lend  me,  lend  me  some  disguise ; 

I  will  tell  prodigious  lies ; 

All  wlio  care  for  what  I  say 

Shall  be  April  fools  to-day. 

First,  1  relate  how  all  the  nation 
Is  ruined  by  Emancipation  ; 
IIow  honest  men  are  sadlv  thwarted; 
IIow  beads  and  fagots  are  imported ; 
IIow  every  parish  church  looks  tiiinner ; 
How  Peel  has  asked  the  Pope  to  dinner ; 
And  how  the  Duke,  who  fought  the  duel, 
Keep*  good  Eing  George  on  water-gruel. 
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Thns  I  waken  doubts  and  fears 
In  the  Commons  and  the  Peers; 
If  thov  care  for  what  I  say, 
They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

Next  I  announce  to  hall  and  hovel 
Lord  Asterisk's  unwritten  noveL 
It's  fall  of  wit,  and  full  of  fashion, 
And  foil  of  taste,  and  full  of  passion ; 
It  teUs  some  very  curious  histories, 
Elucidates  some  charming  mysteries, 
And  mingles  sketches  of  society 
With  precepts  of  the  soundest  piety. 

Thus  I  babbled  to  the  host 

Who  adore  the  ''  Morning  Post ;" 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

Then  to  the  artist  of  my  raiment 
I  hint  his  bankers  have  stopped  payment ; 
And  just  suggest  to  Lady  Locket 
That  somebody  has  picked  her  pocket; 
And  scare  Sir  Thomas  from  the  city 
By  murmuring,  in  a  tone  of  pity. 
That  I  am  sure  I  saw  my  Lady 
Drive  through  the  Park  with  Captain  Grady. 

Oif  my  troubled  victims  go, 

Very  pale  and  very  low ; 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 
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IVe  sent  the  learnt  Doctor  Trepan 
To  feel  Sir  Hubert's  broken  kneepan ; 
'Twill  rout  the  doctor's  seven  senses 
To  find  Sir  Hubert  charging  fences ! 
I've  sent  a  sallow  parchment  scraper 
To  put  Miss  Trim's  last  will  on  paper ; 
He'll  see  her,  silent  as  a  mummy, 
At  whist  with  lier  two  maids  and  dummy. 

Man  of  brief,  and  man  of  pill, 

They  will  take  it  very  ill ; 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day, 

And  then  to  her,  whose  smile  shed  light  on 
My  weary  lot  last  year  at  Brighton, 
I  talk  of  happiness  and  marriage, 
St.  George's,  and  a  travelling  carriage. 
I  trifle  with  my  rosy  fetters, 
I  rave  about  her  witching  letters, 
And  swear  my  heart  shall  do  no  treason 
Before  the  closing  of  the  season. 

Thus  I  whisper  in  the  car 

Of  Louisa  Windermere ; 

If  she  cares  fur  what  I  say, 

She's  an  April  fool  to-day. 

And  to  the  world  I  publish  gavly 
That  all  things  are  improving  daily ; 
That  Sims  grow  warmer,  streamlets  clearer, 

Vol.  II.— 12 
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And  fkdth  more  wtnii,  and  love  nnoerer; 
That  oMldren  grow  extremely  oleyer; 
That  sin  is  seldom  known,  or  never ; 
That  gas,  and  steam,  and  education, 
Are  killing  sorrow  and  starvation  I 

Pleasant  visions, — ^but,  alas! 

How  those  pleasant  visions  passl 

If  you  care  for  what  I  say. 

You're  an  April  fool  to-day. 

Last,  to  myself,  wlien  night  comes  round  mo, 
And  the  soft  chain  of  thought  has  bound  me, 
I  whisper,  "  Sir,  your  eyes  are  killing ; 
You  owe  no  mortal  man  a  shilling ; 
You  never  cringe  for  star  or  garter, 
You're  much  too  wise  to  be  a  martyr; 
And  since  you  must  be  food  for  vermin, 
You  don't  feel  much  desire  for  ermine  1" 

Wisdom  is  a  mine,  no  doubt. 

If  one  can  but  find  it  out ; 

But,  whatever  I  think  or  say, 

I'm  an  April  fool  to-day. 

(Apbil  1, 1829.) 
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GOOD-NIGHT  TO  THE  SEASON. 

**  So  rans  the  world  away." — HamUi, 

GooD-5ioHT  to  the  Season  I  'tis  over  I 

Gay  dwellings  no  longer  are  gay; 
The  courtier,  the  gambler,  the  lover, 

Are  scattered  like  swallows  away  ; 
There's  nobody  left  to  invite  one, 

Except  my  good  nncle  and  spouse ; 
My  mistress  is  bathing  at  Brighton, 

My  patron  is  sailing  af  Cowes ; 
For  want  of  a  better  employment, 

Till  Ponto  and  Don  can  get  out, 
m  cultivate  rural  enjoyment. 

And  angle  immensely  for  troat. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  I  the  lobbies, 

Their  changes,  and  rumours  of  change, 
Which  startled  the  rustic  Sir  Bobbies, 

And  made  all  the  Bishops  look  strange  ; 
The  breaches,  and  battles,  and  blunders, 

Performed  by  the  Commons  and  Peers ; 
The  Marquis's  eloquent  thunders. 

The  Baronet's  eloquent  ears ; 
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Denonnoings  of  Papists  and  treasons, 
Of  foreign  dominion,  and  oats ; 

IGsrepresentations  of  reasons, 
And  misunderstandings  of  notes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  I  the  hailding^s 

Enough  to  make  Inigo  sick ; 
The  paintings,  and  plasterings,  and  gildings 

Of  stucco,  and  marble,  and  brick ; 
The  orders  deliciously  blended, 

From  love  of  effect,  into  one ; 
The  club-houses  only  intended, 

The  palaces  only  begun ; 
The  hell,  where  the  fiend  in  his  glory 

Sits  staring  at  putty  and  stones. 
And  scrambles  from  story  to  story. 

To  rattle  at  midnight  his  bones. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  I  the  dances, 

The  fillings  of  hot  little  rooms, 
The  glancings  of  rapturous  glances. 

The  fancyings  of  fancy  costumes ; 
The  pleasures  which  fasliion  makes  duties 

The  praisings  of  fiddles  and  flutes, 
The  luxury  of  looking  at  beauties. 

The  tedium  of  talking  to  mutes ; 
The  female  diplomatists,  planners 

Of  matches  for  Laura  and  Jane, 
The  ice  of  her  Ladyship^s  manners. 

The  ice  of  his  Lordship's  champagne. 
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Good-night  to  the  Season  I  the  rages 

Led  oflf  bj  the  chiefs  of  the  throng, 
Tho  Lady  Matilda^s  new  pages, 

The  Lady  Eliza^s  new  song ; 
Miss  FennePs  macaw,  which  at  Boodle^s 

Was  held  to  have  something  to  say ; 
Mrs.  Splenetic's  musical  poodles, 

Which  bark  "  Batti—Batti!"  all  day; 
The  pony  ^ii*  Araby  sported. 

Ah  liot  aiul  as  black  as  a  coal, 
And  the  lion  his  mother  imported. 

In  bearskins  and  grease,  from  the  Pole. 

Good-night  to  tho  Season!  the  Toso, 

So  Very  mrgestic  and  tall; 
Miss  Ay  ton,  whose  singing  was  so-so. 

And  Pasta,  divincst  of  all ; 
The  hibonr  in  vain  of  the  ballet, 

So  sadly  deficient  in  stars  ; 
Tho  foreigners  Uironging  the  Alley, 

Exhaling  the  breath  of  cigars; 
Tlie  h(/e^  where  some  heiress,  how  killing! — 

Environed  with  exquisites,  sits, 
Tlio  lovely  one  out  of  her  drilling. 

The  silly  ones  out  of  their  wits. 

Good-night  to  the  Season !  the  splendour 

That  beamed  in  the  Spanish  bazaar, 
Where  I  purchased — my  heart  was  so  tender— 
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A  card-case, — a  pasteboard  gnitar,— 
A  bottle  of  perfhme, — ^a  g^irdle, — 

A  lithograpbed  Rie^,  fall-grown, 
Whom  bigotry  drew  on  a  hurdle, 

That  artists  might  draw  him  on  stone,  - 
A  small  panorama  of  Seville, — 

A  trap  for  demolishing  flies, — 
A  caricature  of  the  Devil, — 

And  a  look  from  Miss  Sheridan's  ejes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  I  the  flowers 

Of  the  grand  horticultural  ffete, 
When  boudoirs  were  quitted  for  bowers, 

And  the  fashion  was,  not  to  be  late ; 
When  all  who  had  money  and  leisure 

Grew  rural  o'er  ices  and  wines. 
All  pleasantly  toiling  for  pleasure. 

All  hungrily  pining  for  pines, 
And  making  of  beautiful  speeches. 

And  marring  of  beautiful  shows. 
And  feeding  on  delicate  peaches. 

And  treading  on  delicate  toes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  I  another 
Will  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys. 

And  hurry  away,  like  its  brother. 
In  sunshine,  and  odour,  and  noise. 

Will  it  come  with  a  rose,  or  a  brier? 
Will  it  come  with  a  blessing,  or  curse? 


mm 
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Will  its  bonnets  be  lower,  or  higher  t 
Will  its  morals  be  better,  or  worse? 

Will  it  find  me  grown  thinner,  or  fatter. 
Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right, 

Or  married,  or  baried? — no  matter, — 
Good-niglit  to  the  Season!— Good-night  I 

(Auoi'BT,  1827.) 


ARRIVALS  AT  A   WATERING-PLACE. 

I  PLAY  a  spade : — snch  strange  new  faces 

Are  flocking  in  from  near  and  far; 
Such  frights — Miss  Dobbs  holds  all  the  aces,— 

One  cau't  imagine  who  they  are  I 
The  lodgings  at  enormous  prices, 

New  Donkeys,  and  another  fly ; 
And  Madame  Bonbon  out  of  ices, 

Although  weVo  scarcely  in  July : 
We're  quite  as  sociable  as  any. 

But  one  old  horse  can  hardly  crawl; 
And  really,  where  there  are  so  many, 

Wc  can't  tell  where  we  ought  to  call. 


Prav,  who  has  seen  the  odd  old  fellow 
Who  took  the  Doctor's  honse  last  week  ? — 
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A  pretty  ohariot, — livery  yellow—    - 

Almost  BB  yellow  aa  his  olieek : 
A  widower,  sixty-five,  and  surly — 

And  stiffer  than  a  poplar-tree ; 
Drinks  mm  and  water,  ^ts  up  early 

To  dip  his  carcass  in  the  sea; 
He^s  always  in  a  monstrous  hurry, 

And  always  talking  of  Bengal ; 
They  say  hb  cook  makes  noble  curry ; — 

I  think,  Louisa,  we  should  call. 

And  so  Miss  Jones,  the  Mantua-muker, 

Has  let  her  cottage  on  the  hill! — 
The  drollest  man,  a  sugar-baker, 

Last  year  imported  from  the  till ; 
Prates  of  his  "or*e«"  and  his  "o;wy," 

Is  quite  in  love  with  fields  and  farms; 
A  horrid  Vandal, — but  his  money 

Will  buy  a  glorious  coat-of-arms ; 
Old  Clyster  makes  liim  take  the  waters ; 

Some  say  he  means  to  give  a  ball ; 
And,  after  all,  with  thirteen  daughters, 

I  think.  Sir  Thomas,  you  might  call. 

That  poor  young  man  1 — Vm  sure  and  certain 

Despair  is  making  up  his  shroud ; 
He  walks  all  night  beneath  the  curtain 

Of  the  dim  sky  and  murky  cloud: 
Draws  landscapes,  throws  such  mournful  glances  I 
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Writes  verses, — ^has  sncli  splendid  eyes;— 
An  ugly  name, — but  Laura  fancies 

He's  some  great  person  in  disguise ! — 
And  since  liis  dress  is  all  the  fashion, 

And  since  he's  very  dark  and  tall, 
I  think  that,  out  of  pure  compassion, 

I'll  get  papa  to  go  and  calL 

So  Lord  St.  Ives  is  occupying 

Tlie  whole  of  Mr.  Ford's  Hotel ; 
Last  Saturday  his  man  was  trying 

A  little  nag  I  want  to  sell. 
He  brought  a  lady  in  the  carriage ; 

Blue  eyes, — eighteen, — or  thereabouts; — 
Of  course,  you  know,  we  hope  it's  marriage ! 

But  yet  ihefemme  de  chamhre  doubts. 
She  looked  so  pensive  when  we  met  her ; 

Poor  thing  I  and  such  a  charming  shawl  I— 
Well  I  till  we  understand  it  better, 

It's  quite  hnpossible  to  call. 

Old  Mr.  Fund,  the  London  banker, 

Arrived  to-day  at  Premium  Court ; 
I  would  not,  for  the  world,  cast  anchor 

In  such  a  horrid,  dangerous  port ; 
Such  dust  and  rubbish,  lath  and  plaster 

(Contractors  play  the  meanest  truk.s) — 
The  roof's  as  crazy  as  its  miuiter, 

And  he  was  boru  in  tifty-six ; 
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Stairs  creaking,-— cracks  in  eterj  landing, — 

The  colonnade  is  Bare  to  faU ; 
We  shan^t  find  post  or  pillar  standing, 

Unless  we  make  great  haste  to  calL 

Who  was  that  sweetest  of  sweet  creatnrea, 

Last  Snndajr,  in  the  Rector^s  seat  t 
The  finest  shape, — the  loveliest  featnrep, — 

I  never  saw  snoh  tiny  feet 
My  brother  (this  is  qnite  between  as). 

Poor  Arthur, — ^twas  a  sad  affair  I 
Love  at  first  sight, — she's  quite  a  Venus, — 

But  then  she's  poorer  far  than  fair : 
And  so  my  father  and  my  mother 

Agreed  it  would  not  do  at  all ; 
And  so, — Pm  sorry  for  ray  brother  I — 

It's  settled  that  we're  not  to  call. 

And  there's  an  Author,  full  of  knowledge ; 

And  there's  a  Captain  on  half  pay ; 
And  there's  a  Baronet  from  College, 

Who  keeps  a  boy,  and  rides  a  bay ; 
And  sweet  Sir  Marcus,  from  the  Shannon, 

Fine  specimen  of  brogue  and  bono ; 
And  Doctor  Calipee,  the  Canon, 

Who  weighs,  I  fancy,  twenty  stone ; 
A  maiden  lady  is  adorning 

The  faded  front  of  Lily  Hall  ;— 
Upon  my  word,  the  first  fine  morning 

We*il  make  a  round,  my  dear,  and  call. 
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Alas  I  disturb  not,  maid  and  matron, 

The  swallow  in  my  hnmble  thatch  ; 
Your  son  may  find  a  better  patron, 

Your  niece  may  meet  a  richer  match : 
I  can't  afford  to  give  a  dinner, — 

I  never  was  on  Almark's  list ; 
And  since  I  seldom  rise  a  winner, 

I  never  like  to  play  at  whist : 
Unknown  to  me  the  stocks  are  falling  ; 

Un watched  by  me  the  glass  may  fall ; 
Let  all  the  world  pursue  its  calling, — , 

Vm  not  at  home  if  people  call. 

(1829.) 
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"  A  visor  for  a  vlaor  I  what  care  1 
What  carloas  eye  doth  finote  deformities  f" 

"  You  used  to  talk,"  said  Miss  Mac  Gall, 

*'  Of  flowers,  and  flames,  and  Cupid  ; 
But  now  you  never  talk  at  all ; 

You're  getting  vastly  stupid. 
You'd  better  burn  your  Blackstone,  Sir, 

Y'ou  never  will  get  through  it; 
ThereV  a  Fancy  Ball  at  Winchester, 

Do  let  IB  take  you  to  it." 


L^  lMM^  lj«kt  LmIi,  Un  b«rt^ 
Flai,  ftiBt,  nd  smnA-itKihtn; 

Tba  dalbat  D«ke  ifl  an  tbe  town 
TtHdar  "f  ibiM  K  drotl  oa* ; 

And  ral-et,  who  have  not  haU  a  cnrwn, 
Look  rojtl  in  a  wiu>l«  one 

Oo,  call  tb«  Uir;er  from  bi*  |>leaa^ 

Tlia  aduMl-bojr  from  hia  l^tia ; 
Be  itoica  here  in  ecsta»e», 

Ami  aaraitc*  in  Mttn; 
iM  ytmae  awl  M  forego — rorget 

Their  labour  luii]  iheir  sorron-, 
An4  none— «zccpt  the  Caliinvl — 

Take  couumI  for  the  morroir. 

Ikeone,  dull  oara  I    This  life  of  oara 
la  V017  dark  and  cliilljr ; 
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We'll  sleep  through  all  its  serious  hours, 

And  laugh  through  all  its  silly. 
Be  mine  such  motlej  scene  as  tliis, 

Where,  hy  established  usance, 
Miss  Gravity  is  quite  amiss, 

And  Mudam  Sense  a  nuisance  I 

ITttil,  blest  Confusion !  hero  are  met 

All  tongues,  and  times,  and  faces ; 
The  Lancers  llirt  witli  Juliet, 

The  lirahuiin  talks  of  races  ; 
And  whero's  your  genius,  bright  Corinne? 

And  where  your  brogue,  Sir  Lucius  ? 
And,  Chinca  Ti,  you  have  not  seen 

One  chapter  of  Confucius. 

Lo  I  dandies  from  Karatschatka  flirt 

With  beauties  from  the  Wrekin ; 
And  belles  from  Berne  look  very  pert 

On  Mandarins  from  Pekin  ; 
The  Cardinal  is  here  from  Rome,* 

The  Commandant  from  Seville, 
And  Hamlet's  father  from  the  tomb, 

And  Faustuft  from  the  Devil. 

O  sweet  Anne  Page ! — those  dancing  eyes 

Have  peril  in  their  splendour  I 
**  O  sweet  Anno  Page  I" — so  Slender  sighs. 

And  what  am  I,  but  slen<l(r? 
Alas  !  when  next  your  spells  cii;;agc 
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So  fond  and  staryed  a  sinner, 
Hy  pretty  Page,  be  Shakspeare's  Page, 
And  ask  the  fool  to  dinner  I 

What  mean  those  langhing  Nans,  I  pray. 

What  mean  they,  Nun  or  Fairy  ? 
I  guess  they  told  no  beads  to-day, 

And  sang  no  Ave  Mary ; 
From  Moss  and  Matins,  Priest  and  Fix, 

Barred  door,  and  window  grated, 
I  wish  all  pretty  Catholics 

Were  thns  emancipated. 

Four  Seasons  come  to  dance  qnadriUes 

With  four  well-seasoned  sailors ; 
And  Raleigh  talks  of  railroad  bills 

With  Timon,  prince  of  railers ; 
I  find  Sir  Charles,  of  Anbyn  Park, 

Equipped  for  a  walk  to  Mecca ; 
And  I  run  away  from  Joan  of  Arc, 

To  romp  with  sad  Rebecca. 

Fair  Cleopatra^s  very  plain. 

Puck  halts,  and  Ariel  swagger-* ; 
And  Ctesar's  murdered  o'er  again. 

Though  not  by  Roman  daggers ; 
Great  Charlemagne  is  four  feet  high, 

Sad  stuff  has  Bacon  spoken, 
Qneen  Mary's  waist  is  all  awry, 

And  Psyche's  nose  is  broken. 
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Our  happiest  bride, — how  very  odd  I— 

Is  the  mourning  leabella ; 
And  the  heaviest  foot  that  ever  trod 

Is  the  foot  of  Cinderella ; 
Here  sad  Calista  laughs  ontright, 

There  Yorick  looks  most  grave,  Sir, 
And  a  Templar  waves  the  cross  to-night, 

"Who  never  crossed  the  wave.  Sir. 

And  what  a  Babel  is  the  talk  I 

"  The  Giraffe  "— **  plays  the  fiddle  *'— 
**  Macadam's  roads '' — **  I  hate  this  chalk  " — 

"  Sweet  girl  I" — "  a  charming  riddle  " — 
"  Tm  nearly  drunk  with  " — **  Epsom  salts'* — 

"  Yes,  separate  beds" — *'such  cronies  I'' — 
^^Good  Ueaven!   who   taught   that   man   to 
waltz?" 

"  A  pair  of  Shetland  ponies." 

"  Lord  Xugent" — "  an  enchanting  shape"-  - 

'•  Will  move  for  " — "  Maraschino ;" — 
"  Pray,  Julia,  how's  your  mother's  ape?" — 

"  He  died  at  Xavarino  !" — 
"  The  gout,  by  Jove,  is  " — "  apple  pie  ;" — 

"  Don  Miguel  "— '*  Tom  the  Tinker  ;"— 
"  His  Lordship's  pedigree's  as  high 

As" — "Whipcord,  dam  by  Clinker." 

"Love's  shafts  are  weak" — "my  chestnut 
kicks  "— 
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"  Heart-broken  " — "  broke  the  traces;**— 
**  What  say  you  now  of  politics  t" — 

*'  Change  sides,  and  to  yonr  places  1** — 
"  A  five-barred  gate  " — "  a  prccioos  pearl " — 

''  Graye  things  may  all  be  pnnned  on  I" — 
"  The  Whiga,  thank  Heaven,  are  "— "  out  of 
curl  "— 

"  Her  age  is  " — "  four  by  London  I" 

Thus  run  the  g^ddy  hours  away, 

Till  morning's  light  is  beaming, 
And  we  must  go  to  dream  by  day 

All  we  to-night  are  dreaming ; 
To  smile  and  sigh,  to  love  and  change, 

Oh !  in  our  heart's  recesses, 
We  dress  in  fancies  quite  as  strange 

As  these,  our  fancy-dresses. 


(isnL) 
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A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE. 


FROM    MI88    MEDOBA    TREVILIAN,    AT    PADTTA,   TO 
14188   ARAMINTA    VAVASOUR,   US  LONPON. . 

'*Enfln  Monslcnr,  nn  homme  aimable; 

VoilA  poorquol  je  no  saiiniis  Yaimor.'**~~8eribe. 


You  tell  me  yon'ro  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week ; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hne  of  his  coat,  and  his  cheek  ? 
Alas !  if  he  look  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  bean, 
Be  deaf  to  your  father  and  mother. 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

Miss  Lane,  at  her  Temple  of  Fashion, 

Taught  ns  both  how  to  sing  and  to  speak, 
And  we  loved  one  another  with  passion 

Before  we  had  been  there  a  week ; 
You  pave  me  a  rinf?  for  a  token, 

I  wear  it  wherever  I  po ; 
I  gave  yon  a  chain — is  it  broken? 

My  own  Aran^inta,  say  " No!" 

Oh !  think  of  our  favourite  cottage. 
And  think  of  oar  dear  Lalla  Rookh ; 
VoT.  n.-  -18 
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How  ve  shared  with  tlie  milkmudii  their  pot 
tspe. 

And  drank  of  the  stream  from  the  brook; 
How  fondly  our  lovijig  lipa  foltorcd — 

"  What  farther  con  grandeur  bestow  t" 
My  heart  is  tlie  same — is  yuura  altered) 

My  own  Araiainta,  say  ''No I" 

Remember  tho  thrilling  n 

We  read  oa  the  boak  in  the  glen; 
Remember  the  suitors  our  fonoies 

Would  picture  for  both  of  oa  then  ; 
They  wore  the  red  crosa  on  their  shoulder, 

They  had  vauqaishod  and  pardoned  their  foe — 
Sweet  friend,  are  you  wiser  or  colder) 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "Nol" 

You  know,  when  Lord  liigmarole's  carriage 

DroTe  off  with  yoor  cousin.  JasCine, 
Yon  wept,  dearest  girl,  at  the  marriage, 

And  whispered,  "Uuw  base  she  baa  beoir*. 
You  sftid  you  were  sure  it  wonld  kill  yoa 

If  ever  your  husband  looked  so; 
And  you  will  not  apostatize,  will  yon! 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

When  I  heard  I  was  going  abroad,  Love, 

I  thon^^ht  I  WHS  going  to  die ; 
We  walked  arm-in-urm  to  the  road,  Love, 
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We  looked  arm-in-arm  to  the  sky ; 
And  I  said,  "  When  a  foreign  postilion 

Has  hurried  me  off  to  the  Po, 
Forget  not  Medora  Trevilian;" — 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

We  parted !  but  sympathy's  fetters 

Reach  far  over  vullev  and  hill ; 
I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters, 

And  feel  that  vour  heart  is  mine  still. 
And  ho  who  would  share  it  with  me,  Love, 

The  richest  of  treasures  below, 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  should  be,  Love, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

If  he  wears  a  top  boot  in  his  wooing. 

If  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob. 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing, 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  hob. 
If  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner, 

If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  is  low, 
If  he  calls  himself  "Thompson"  or  "Skinner," 

My  dear  Araminta,  say  "No!" 

If  he  studies  the  news  in  the  papers, 

While  you  are  preparing  the  tea, 
If  he  talks  of  the  damps  or  the  vapours, 

While  moonlight  lies  soft  on  the  sea, 
If  he's  sleepy  while  you  are  capricious. 
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If  he  nsB  not  a  mnsloal  ''Ohl*' 
If  he  does  not  call  Werther  delieiona, 
Hj  own  Araminta,  saj  *'NoI" 

If  he  ever  sets  foot  in  the  dt j, 

Among  the  stockbrokers  and  Jews, 
If  he  has  not  a  heart  full  of  pitj, 

If  he  donH  stand  six  feet  in  his  shoen, 
If  his  lips  are  not  redder  than  roses, 

If  his  hands  are  not  whiter  than  snow. 
If  he  has  not  the  model  of  nosen, 

My  own  Ararainta,  say  ''  No  I" 

If  he  speaks  of  a  tax  or  a  duty, 

If  he  docs  not  look  grand  on  his  knees, 
If  he's  blind  to  a  landscape  of  beauty. 

Hills,  valleys,  rocks,  waters,  and  trees, 
If  he  dotes  not  on  desolate  towers, 

If  he  likes  not  to  hear  the  blast  blow, 
If  he  knows  not  the  language  of  flowers, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *'NoI" 

He  mnst  walk  like  a  god  of  old  story, 

Oome  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest; 
He  mnst  smile  like  the  sun  in  his  glory, 

On  the  buds  he  loves  ever  the  best ; 
And,  oh  I  from  its  ivory  portal. 

Like  music  his  soft  speech  must  flow  I — 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  walk  like  a  mortal. 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No!" 
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Don't  listen  to  tales  of  Lis  bonntj, 

Don't  hear  what  they  say  of  liis  birth, 
Don't  look  at  his  seat  in  the  county, 

Don't  calculate  what  he  is  worth ; 
But  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on, 

And  see  if  he  turns  out  his  toe ; — 
If  he's  only  an  excellent  person, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "No !" 

(i82a) 
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A   LKTTKK   FBOM   A    LADY    IN   LONDON   TO   A   LADV 

AT   LAUSANNE. 

Deab  Alice !  you'll  laugh  when  you  know  it,  — 

Last  week,  at  the  Duchess's  ball, 
I  djinoL'd  with  the  clover  new  poet, — 

You've  heard  of  him, — Tully  St.  Paul. 
Miss  Jonquil  was  perfectly  frantic; 

I  wish  you  had  seen  Lady  Anne  I 
It  really  was  very  romantic, 

He  is  such  a  talented  man ! 

He  came  up  from  Brazen  Nose  College, 
Just  caught,  as  they  call  it,  this  spring; 

And  his  liead,  love,  is  stuffed  full  of  knowledge 
Of  every  conceivable  thing. 
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Of  science  and  logic  be  ohatten, 

As  fine  and  as  fast  as  he  can ; 
ThoDgh  I  am  no  jndge  of  snch  inattcr», 

Vm  sure  he^s  a  talented  man. 

Ilis  stories  and  jests  are  delightful ; — 

Not  stories  or  jests,  dear,  for  von ; 
The  jests  are  exceedingly  spiteful, 

The  stories  not  always  qvite  true. 
Perhaps  to  he  kind  and  veracious 

May  do  pretty  well  at  Lausanne ; 
But  it  never  would  answer, — good  gracious! 

Chez  nous — in  a  talented  man. 

lie  sneers, — how  my  Alice  would  ftcold  liim  !- 

At  the  bliss  of  a  sigh  or  a  tear; 
He  laughed— only  think ! — when  I  told  him 

How  wo  cried  o'er  Trevelyan  last  year; 
I  vow  I  was  quite  in  a  passion ; 

I  broke  all  the  sticks  of  my  fan ; 
But  sentiment's  quite  out  of  fashion, 

It  seems,  in  a  talented  man. 

Lady  Bab,  who  is  terribly  moral, 

Has  told  me  that  Tully  is  vain, 
And  apt — whi(^h  is  silly — ^to  quarrel. 

And  fond — which  is  sad— of  champagne. 
I  listened,  and  doubted,  dear  Alice, 

For  I  saw,  when  my  lady  began, 
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It  was  only  the  Dowager's  malice ; — 
She  does  hate  a  talented  man ! 

He's  hideous,  I  own  it.    But  fame,  love, 

Is  all  that  these  eyes  can  adore ; 
He's  lame, — but  Lord  Byron  was  lame,  love. 

And  dumpy, — but  so  is  Tom  Moore. 
Then  his  voice, — such  a  voice !  my  sweet  crea- 
ture, 

It's  like  your  Aunt  Lucy's  toucan : 
But  oh !  what's  a  tone  or  a  feature, 

When  once  one's  a  talented  man  ? 

My  mother,  you  know,  all  the  season, 

Has  talked  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  estate ; 
And  truly,  to  do  the  fool  reason. 

He  has  been  less  horrid  of  late. 
But  to-day,  when  we  drive  in  the  carriage, 

I'll  tell  her  to  lay  down  her  plan; — 
If  ever  I  venture  on  marriage. 

It  must  be  a  talented  man! 

P.  S. — I  have  found,  on  reflection. 

One  fault  in  ray  friend, — entre  nmts; 
"Without  it,  he'd  just  be  perfection; — 

Poor  fellow,  he  has  not  a  sou  / 
And  so,  when  he  comes  in  September, 

To  shoot  with  my  uncle.  Sir  Dan, 
I've  promised  mamma  to  remember 

Ile'b  only  a  talented  man ! 

^1881) 
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LETTERS  FROM  TEIGNMOUTH. 
L— OUR  BALL. 

**Coffiin«ntI  d'Mt  Inlf  qoa  Jelaregardeenoorel  CTeBtqiM 
Timlment  il  «■!  bien  chang6;  nVtt  oe  pas,  moo  ptp^f^—Lsa 
PrtmUrt  Amoun. 

You'll  come  to  oar  ball ; — since  we  parted 

I've  thought  of  yon  more  than  I'll  say ; 
Indeed,  I  was  half  broken-hearted 

For  a  week,  when  they  took  you  away. 
Fond  fancy  brought  back  to  my  slumbers 

Our  walks  on  the  Ness  and  the  Den, 
And  echoed  the  musical  numbers 

Which  you  used  to  sing  to  me  then. 
I  know  the  romance,  since  it's  over, 

'Twere  idle,  or  worse,  to  recall ; — 
I  know  you're  a  terrible  rover ; 

But,  Clarence,  you'll  come  to  our  Ball ! 

It's  only  a  year  since,  at  College, 
You  put  on  your  cap  and  your  gown ; 

But,  Clarence,  you're  grown  out  of  knowledge, 
And  changed  from  the  spur  to  the  orown ; 

The  voice  that  was  best  when  it  faltered, 
Is  fuller  and  firmer  in  tone : 
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And  the  smile  that  shonld  never  have  altered, — 
Dear  Clarence, — it  is  not  your  own ; 

Your  cravat  was  badly  selected, 
Your  coat  don't  become  you  at  all ; 

And  why  is  your  hair  so  neglected  ? 
You  must  have  it  curled  for  our  Ball. 

I've  often  been  out  upon  Haldou 

To  look  for  a  covey  with  Pup  ; 
I've  often  been  over  to  Shaldon, 

To  see  how  your  boat  is  laid  up. 
In  spite  of  the  terrors  of  Aunty, 

IVe  ridden  the  fillv  von  broke : 
And  I've  studied  your  sweet  little  Dante 

In  the  shade  of  your  favourite  oak : 
When  I  sat  in  July  to  Sir  Lawrence, 

I  sat  in  your  love  of  a  shawl ; 
And  ril  wear  what  you  brought  me  from  Flo- 

Perhaps,  if  you'll  come  to  our  Ball.      [rencO; 

You'll  find  us  all  changed  since  you  vanished; 

We've  set  up  a  National  School ; 
And  waltzing  is  utterly  banished ; 

And  Ellen  has  married  a  fool ; 
The  Major  is  going  to  travel ; 

Miss  Hyacinth  threatens  a  rout; 
The  walk  is  laid  down  with  fresh  gravel ; 

Papa  is  laid  up  with  the  gout : 
And  Jane  has  gone  on  with  her  easels, 
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And  Anne  has  gone  off  with  Sir  Paol ; 
And  Fanny  is  sick  with  the  measlesi 
And  I^U  tell  jon  tlie  rest  at  the  BalL 

You'll  meet  all  your  beauties ; — the  Lily, 

And  the  Fairy  of  Willowbrook  Farm, 
And  Lucy,  who  made  me  so  silly 

At  Dawlish,  by  taking  your  arm ; 
Miss  Manners,  who  alwaja  abused  yon, 

For  talking  so  much  about  Hook  ; 
And  her  sister,  who  often  amused  you, 

By  raving  of  rebels  and  Rock ; 
And  something  which  surely  would  answer, 

An  heiress  quite  fresh  from  Bengal; — 
So,  though  you  were  seldom  a  dancer. 

You'll  dance,  just  for  once,  at  our  Ball. 

But  out  on  the  world  I — from  the  flowers 

it  shuts  out  tlie  sunshine  of  truth; 
It  blights  the  green  leaves  in  the  bowers, 

It  makes  an  old  age  of  our  youth : 
And  the  flow  of  our  feeling,  once  in  it, 

Like  a  streamlet  beginning  to  freeze, 
Though  it  cannot  turn  ice  in  a  minute, 

Grows  harder  by  sudden  degrees. 
Time  treads  o'er  the  graves  of  affection ; 

Sweet  honey  is  turned  into  gall ; 
Perhaps  you  have  no  recollection 

That  ever  you  danced  at  our  Ball. 
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Yon  once  could  be  pleased  with  our  ballads — 

To-day  you  have  critical  ears; 
You  once  could  be  charmed  with  our  salads — 

Alas  !  you've  been  dining  with  Peers ; 
You  trifled  and  flirted  with  many ; 

Y'ouVo  forgotten  the  when  and  the  how  ; 
There  was  one  you  liked  better  than  any — 

Perhaps  you've  forgotten  her  now. 
But  of  those  yon  remember  most  newly, 

Of  those  who  delight  or  inthrall, 
None  love  you  a  quarter  so  truly 

As  some  yon  will  find  at  our  Ball. 

Thoy  tell  me  you've  many  who  flatter, 

Because  of  your  wit  and  your  song; 
They  tell  me  (and  what  does  it  matter  ?) 

Y'ou  like  to  be  praised  by  the  throng ; 
They  tell  me  you're  shadowed  with  laurel, 

They  tell  me  you're  loved  by  a  Blue ; 
They  tell  me  you're  sadly  immoral — 

Dear  Clarence,  that  cannot  be  true  1 
But  to  me  you  are  still  what  I  found  you 

Before  you  grew  clever  and  tall ; 
And  you'll  think  of  the  spell  that  once  bound 
you: 

And  you'll  come,  won't  you  come?  to  our  Ball  ? 

(1829.) 
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— -8w«ct,  when  Actors  first  sitpstr, 

TlM  load  ooUiaton  of  sppiaudliv  (IotmI— JfOMftrfa 

TouB  labours,  my  talented  brother, 

Are  happily  over  at  laat; 
They  tell  me  that,  somehow  or  other, 

The  bill  is  rejectecl,~or  passed : 
And  now  yonUl  be  coming,  I^m  certain, 

As  fast  as  your  posters  can  crawl, 
To  help  us  to  draw  up  our  curtain. 

As  usual,  at  Fustian  Hall. 

Arrangements  are  nearly  completed ; 

But  still  we've  a  lover  or  two, 
Whom  Lady  Albina  entreated 

We'd  keep  at  all  hazards  for  you : 
Sir  Arthur  makes  horrible  faces, — 

Lord  John  is  a  trifle  too  tall, — 
And  yours  are  the  safest  embraces 

To  faint  in,  at  Fustian  Hall. 

Come,  Clarence ; — it's  really  enchanting 

To  listen  and  look  at  the  rout : 
We're  all  of  us  puffing,  and  panting, 
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And  raving,  and  running  about ; 
Here  Kitty  and  Adelaide  bustle ; 

There  Andrew  and  Anthony  bawl ; 
Flutes  murmur,  chains  rattle,  robes  rustle, 

In  chorus,  at  Fustian  Hall. 

By  the  by,  there  are  two  or  three  matters 

We  want  you  to  bring  us  from  town ; 
The  Inca's  white  plume  from  the  hatter's, 

A  nose  and  a  hump  for  the  Clown : 
We  want  a  few  harps  for  our  banquet. 

We  want  a  few  masks  for  our  ball ; 
And  steal  from  your  wise  friend,  Bosanquet, 

llis  white  wig,  for  Fustian  Hall. 

Hunca  Munca  must  have  a  huge  sabre, 

Friar  Tuck  has  forgotten  his  cowl ; 
And  we're  quite  at  a  stand-still  with  Weber, 

For  want  of  a  lizard  and  owl : 
And  then,  for  our  funeral  procession,  • 

Pray  get  us  a  love  of  a  pall ; 
Or  how  shall  we  make  an  impression 

On  feelings,  at  Fustian  Hall  ? 

And,  Clarence,  you'll  really  delight  us. 
If  you'll  do  your  endeavour  to  bring 

From  the  Club  a  young  person  to  write  us 
Our  prologue,  and  that  sort  of  thing : 

Poor  Crotchet,  who  did  them  supremely, 
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Is  gone,  for  a  Jtidf^,  to  Bongal ; 
I  fear  we  shall  miss  him  extrernelj. 
This  season,  at  Fastian  Ilall. 

Come,  Cliirence ; — ^your  idol  Albina 

Will  make  a  sensation,  I  feel ; 
We  all  think  there  never  was  seen  a 

Performer  so  like  the  O'Neill. 
At  rehearsals,  her  exquisite  fancy 

Has  deeply  affected  as  all ; 
For  one  tear  that  trickles  at  Drury, 

Tliere*Jl  be  twenty  at  Fustian  Ilall. 

Drofid  objects  arc  scattered  before  her, 

On  purpose  to  liarrow  her  soul ; 
She  stares,  till  a  deep  spell  comes  o'er  her, 

At  a  knife,  or  a  cross,  or  a  bowl. 
The  sword  never  seems  to  alarm  her, 

That  hangs  on  a  peg  to  the  wall, 
And  she  dotes  on  thy  rusty  old  armour, 

Lord  Fustian,  of  Fustian  Ilall. 

She  stabbed  a  bripht  mirror  this  morning,— 

Poor  Kitty  was  quite  out  of  breath, — 
And  trampled,  in  anger  and  scorning, 

A  bnnnot  and  feathers  to  death. 
But,  hark ! — I've  a  part  in  the  Stranger, — 

Tlicrc's  the  Prompter's  detestable  call : 
Come,  Clarence,— our  Romeo  and  Ranger, 

We  want  you  at  Fustian  Hall. 
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TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

A    DBOPPED    LETTEB    FBOM    A    LADY. 

YouB  godson,  my  sweet  Lady  Bridget, 

Was  entered  at  Eton  last  May ; 
But  really,  Vm  all  in  a  fidget 

Till  the  dear  boy  is  taken  away ; 
For  I  feci  an  alarm  which,  Fm  certain, 

A  mother  to  you  may  confess, 
When  the  newspaper  draws  up  the  curtain, 

The  terrible  Windsor  Express. 

Yon  know  I  was  half  broken-hearted 

When  the  poor  fellow  whispered  "Good-by !" 
^Vs  soon  as  the  carriage  had  started, 

I  sat  down  in  comfort  to  cry. 
Sir  Thomas  looked  on  while  I  fainted, 

Deriding — ^the  bear ! — my  distress ; 
But  what  were  the  hardships  I  painted, 

To  the  tales  of  the  Windsor  Express? 

The  planter  in  sultry  Barbadoes 

Is  a  terrible  tyrant,  no  doubt; 
In  Moscow,  a  Count  carbonadoes 

His  ignorant  serfs  with  the  knout ; 
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Severel J  men  nnart  for  their  errorii 
Who  dine  at  a  man-of-war's  meesi 

But  Eton  has  emeller  terrors 
Than  these,    in  the  Windsor  Expi 


I  fancied  the  Doctor  at  College 

Had  dipped,  now  and  then,  into  books ; 
Bat,  bless  me!  I  find  that  his  knowledge 

Is  jnst  like  m j  coachman's  or  cook's : 
He's  a  dance — I  have  heard  it  with  sorrow  ;«- 

'Twould  puzzle  him  sadly,  I  guess, 
To  put  into  English  to-morrow 

A  page  of  the  Windsor  Express. 

All  preachers  of  course  should  be  preaching 

Tliat  virtue's  a  very  good  thing ; 
All  tutors  of  course  should' be  teaching 

To  fear  God  and  honour  the  King ; 
But  at  Eton  they've  regular  classes 

For  folly,  for  vice,  for  excess ; 
They  learn  to  be  villains  and  asses, 

Nothing  else — ^in  the  Windsor  Express. 

Mrs.  Martha,  who  nursed  little  Willy, 
Believes  that  she  nursed  him  in  vain ; 

Old  John,  who  takes  care  of  the  filly, 
Says  ^^  Ue'U  ne'er  come  to  mount  her  again  I' 

Hy  Juliet  runs  up  to  her  mother, 
And  cries,  with  a  mournful  oaresSi 
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"  Oh  where  have  you  sent  my  poor  brother? 
Look,  look  at  the  Windsor  Express  I" 

Ring,  darling,  and  order  the  carriage ; 

Whatever  Sir  Thomas  may  say, — 
Who  has  been  quite  a  fool  since  our  marriage,— 

I'll  take  him  directly  away. 
For  of  all  their  atrocious  ill-treating, 

The  end  it  is  easy  to  guess ; — 
Porne  day  they'll  be  killing  and  eating 

My  boy — in  the  Windsor  Express  I 

(Oct.  27, 1832.) 


PALINODIA. 

**  Nee  mean  hie  sermo  est,  led  qaem  prooeplt" 

Jlorae6, 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  feel 

All  passion's  hopes  and  fears, 
And  tell  what  tongues  can  ne'er  reveal, 

By  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
llie  days  are  gone  I  no  more !  no  more, 

The  cruel  fates  allow ; 
And  though  I'm  hardly  twenty-four, 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 

Vol.  II.— U 
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Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight, 
The  chill  is  on  ray  brow ; 

My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight, 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 

I  never  talk  about  the  clonds, 

I  Liagh  at  girls  and  boys ; 
I'm  growing  rather  fond  of  crowds, 

And  very  fond  of  noise — 
I  never  wander  forth  alone 

Upon  the  monntain's  brow ; 
I  weijrhed  last  winter  sixteen  stone — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 

I  never  wish  to  raise  a  veil, 

I  never  raise  a  sigh, 
I  never  tell  a  tender  tale, 

J  never  tell  a  lie ; 
I  cannot  kneel  as  once  I  did, 

Pve  quite  forgot  my  bow, 
I  never  do  as  I  am  bid — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now. 

I  make  strange  blunders  every  day, 

If  I  wonld  be  gallant — 
Take  smiles  for  wrinkles,  black  for  gray, 

And  nieces  for  their  aunt ; 
I  fly  from  folly,  though  it  flows 

From  lips  of  loveliest  glow ; 
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I  don't  object  to  length  of  nose — 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 

I  find  ray  Ovid  very  dry, 

My  Petrarch  qnite  a  pill^ 
Cut  Fancy  for  Philosophy, 

Tom  Moore  for  Mr.  Mill. 
And  belles  may  read,  and  beanx  may  write— 

I  care  not  who  or  how ; 
I  burnt  my  album,  Sunday  night ; 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 

I  don't  encourage  idle  dreams 

Of  poison,  or  of  ropes ; 
I  cannot  dine  on  airy  schemes, 

I  cannot  sup  on  hopes ! 
New  milk,  I  own,  is  very  fine, 

Just  foaming  from  the  cow ; 
But  yet,  I  want  my  pint  of  wine — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 

When  Laura  sings  young  hearts  away, 

I'm  deafer  than  the  deep ; 
"When  Leonora  goes  to  play, 

I  sometimes  go  to  sleep ; 
"Wlien  Mary  draws  her  white  gloves  out, 

I  never  dance,  I  vow — 
Too  hot  to  kick  one's  heels  aboat  I — 

I'm  not  a  lover  now  I 
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I'm  bngj  now  with  State  afOdra^ 

I  prate  of  Pitt  and  Fox! 
I  ask  the  price  of  railroad  aharesi   • 

I  watch  the  tarns  of  stocks. 
And  this  is  life — ^no  verdore  blooma 

Upon  the  withered  bough ; 
I  save  a  fortune  in  perfumes — 

I^  not  a  lover  now  I 

I  may  be  yet  what  others  are, 

A  boudoir's  babbling  fool ; 
The  flattered  star  of  bench  or  bar, 

A  party's  chief  or  tool. 
Come  shower  or  sunshine — ^hope  or  fear, 

The  palace  or  the  plough, 
My  heart  and  lute  are  broken  here — 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  1 
Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight. 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow; 
My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight, 
I'm  not  a  lover  now  1 

(182d.) 
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UTOPIA. 


-^I  can  dream,  Blr, 


If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well"*— 2^  Mad  Loftwr. 

If  I  could  scare  the  light  away, 

No  sun  should  ever  shine ; 
If  I  could  bid  the  clouds  obey, 

Thick  darkness  should  bo  mine : 
Where'er  my  weary  footsteps  roam, 

I  hate  whate'er  I  see ; 
And  Fancy  builds  a  fairer  home 

In  slumber's  hour  for  me. 

I  had  a  vision  yesternight 

Of  a  lovelier  land  than  this, 
Where  heaven  was  clothed  in  warmth  and 
light, 

Where  earth  was  full  of  bliss ; 
And  every  tree  was  rich  with  fruits, 

And  every  field  with  flowers. 
And  every  zephyr  wakened  lutes 

In  passion-haunted  bowers. 

I  clambered  up  a  lofty  rock, 

And  did  not  find  it  steep ; 
I  read  through  a  page  and  a  half  of  Locke, 

And  did  not  fSall  aal^p ; 
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I  said  whatever  T  may  bat  feel, 

I  paid  whatever  I  owe ; 
And  I  danced  one  daj  an  Irish  reel, 

With  the  gont  in  everj  toe. 

And  I  was  more  than  six  feet  high, 

And  fortunate  and  wise; 
And  I  had  a  voioe  of  melodj, 

And  beantifnl  black  eyes ; 
Mj  horses  like  the  lightning  went, 

My  barrels  carried  true, 
And  I  held  my  tongne  at  an  argument, 

And  winning  cards  at  Loo. 

I  saw  an  old  Italian  priest 

Who  spoke  without  disguise ; 
I  dined  with  a  judge  who  swore,  like  Best, 

All  libels  should  be  lies : 
I  bought  for  a  penny  a  twopenny  loa^ 

Of  wheat  and  nothing  more ; 
I  danced  with  a  female  philasaphe, 

Who  was  not  quite  a  bore. 

The  kitchens  there  had  richer  roast, 

The  sheep  wore  whiter  wool; 
I  read  a  witty  Morning  Post, 

And  an  innocent  John  Bull ; 
The  jailers  had  nothing  at  all  to  do, 

The  hangman  looked  forlorn, 
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And  the  Peers  had  passed  a  vote  or  two 
For  freedom  of  trade  in  corn. 

There  was  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  grew 

Where  plough  was  never  brought ; 
There  was  a  noble  Lord,  who  knew 

What  lie  was  never  taught : 
A  scheme  appeared  in  the  Gazette 

For  a  lottery  with  no  blanks ; 
And  a  Parliament  had  lately  met, 

Without  a  single  Bankes. 

And  there  were  kings  who  never  went 

To  cuffs  for  half-a-crown ; 
And  lawyers  who  were  eloquent 

Without  a  wig  and  gown  ; 
And  sportsmen  who  forbore  to  praise 

Their  greyhounds  and  their  guns ; 
And  poets  who  deserved  the  bays, 

And  did  not  dread  the  duns. 

And  boroughs  were  bought  without  a  test, 

And  no  man  feared  the  Pope ; 
And  tlie  Irish  cabins  were  all  possessed 

Of  liberty  and  soap ; 
And  tlie  Chancellor,  feeling  very  sick, 

Had  just  resigned  the  seals; 
And  a  clever  little  Catholic 

Was  hearing  Scotch  appeals. 
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I  went  one  daj  to  a  Oourt  of  Law 

Where  a  fee  had  been  refused ; 
And  a  Pablio  School  I  reallj  flaw 

Where  the  rod  was  never  nsed: 
And  the  sugar  still  was  verj  sweet, 

Though  all  the  slaves  were  f^ ; 
And  all  the  folk  in  Downing  street 

Had  learned  the  rule  of  three. 

There  love  had  never  a  fear  or  doubt; 

December  breathed  like  June : 
The  Prima  Donna  ne'er  was  out 

Of  temper — or  of  tune ; 
The  streets  were  paved  with  mutton  pies, 

Potatoes  ate  like  pine ; 
Nothing  looked  black  but  woman's  eyes ; 

Nothing  grew  old  but  wine. 

It  was  an  idle  dream ;  but  thou, 

The  worshipped  one,  wert  there, 
With  thy  dark  clear  eyes  and  beaming  brow, 

White  neck  and  floating  hair ; 
And,  oh  I  I  had  an  honest  heart, 

And  a  house  of  Portland  stone; 
And  thou  wert  dear,  as  still  thou  art, 

And  more  than  dear,  my  own  1 

Oh,  bitterness  1 — ^the  morning  broke 
Alike  for  boor  and  bard ; 
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And  thoa  wert  married  when  I  woke, 

And  all  the  rest  was  marred : 
And  toil  and  trouble,  noise  and  steam, 

Came  back  with  the  coming  ray ; 
And,  if  I  thought  the  dead  could  dream, 

rd  hang  myself  to-day  I 


(1827.) 
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••*  Go  together. 


Yon  predoas  winners  alV*—  Wintm^a  7b/c 

Fair  Lady,  ere  you  put  to  sea, 

You  and  your  mate  together, 
I  meant  to  hail  you  lovingly, 

And  wish  you  pleasant  weather. 
I  took  my  fiddle  from  the  shelf; 

But  vain  was  all  my  labour ; 
For  still  I  thought  about  myself, 

And  not  about  my  neighbour. 

Safe  from  the  perils  of  the  war, 
Nor  killed,  nor  hurt,  nor  missing — 

Since  many  things  in  common  are 
Between  campaigns  and  kissing— 
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rngrniei!  by  ginnce,  anbonnd  l)y  ring, 
Love's  Parte  and  tiarw  Tve  parried, 

While  half  my  friends  are  marrying, 
And  half — good  lack  I^are  m&rried, 

'Tis  strnnfje — hnt  I  have  passed  alive 

Wliere  diirta  and  dentbs  were  plenty, 
Until  I  find  my  twonty-flve 

As  lonely  as  my  twenty : 
And  many  lips  have  sadly  eighed — 

Which  were  not  made  for  sighing. 
And  til  any  hearts  have  darkly  died — 

Whicli  neTcr  ilreamed  of  dying. 

Some  vi(!tinia  fluttered  like  a  fly. 

Some  iangnished  like  a  lily ; 
Some  told  their  tale  in  poetry, 

And  some  in  Piccadilly : 
Some  yielded  to  a  Spanish  bat, 

Some  to  a  Turkish  sandal ; 
Hosts  suffered  from  an  enlreehat, 

And  one  or  two  from  Handel, 

Good  Sterling  said  no  dame  shonld  cotoe 
To  bo  the  qnccn  of  his  boaru, 

But  one  who  only  prized  her  home, 
Her  spinning- wheel,  and  Gisbome: 

And  Mrs.  Sterling  says  odd  thing! 
With  most  snblime  effront'ry; 
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Gives  lectures  on  elliptio  springs, 
And  follows  bounds  ^cross  country. 

Sir  Roger  had  a  Briton's  pride 

In  freedom,  plough,  and  furrow ; — 
No  fortune  hath  Sir  Roger's  bride, 

Except  a  rotten  borough : 
Gustavus  longed  for  truth  and  crumbs, 

Contentment  and  a  cottage ; — 
Ilis  Laura  brings  a  pair  of  plums 

To  boil  the  poor  man's  pottage. 

My  rural  coz,  who  loves  bis  peace, 

And  swore  at  scientifics, 
Is  flirting  with  a  lecturer's  niece, 

"Who  construes  hieroglyphics : 
And  Foppery's  fool,  who  hated  Blues 

Worse  than  he  hated  Hoi  born. 
Is  raving  of  a  pensive  Muse, 

Who  does  the  verse  for  Colbum. 

And  Vyvyan,  Humour's  crazy  child,  — 

Whose  worship,  whim,  or  passion, 
Was  still  for  something  strange  and  wil«!, 

Wit,  wickedness,  or  fashion, — 
Is  happy  with  a  little  Love, 

A  parson's  pretty  daughter, 
As  tender  as  a  turtle-dove, — 

Ad  dull  as  milk  and  water. 
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And  Gerard  hath  his  Northern  Fay — 

His  nymph  of  mirth  and  haggia ; 
And  Gonrtenay  wins  a  damsel  gay 

Who  figures  at  Cohiaghi's ; 
And  Davenant  now  has  drawn  a  prize, — 

I  hope  and  trust,  a  Venus, 
Because  there  are  some  sympathies — 

As  well  as  leagues — between  us. 

Thus  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 

The  chimes  of  Uynien  dingle ; 
But  I  shall  Wiinder  on,  unblest, 

And  sinffuliirly  single ; 
Liglit-purscd,  liprht-heiirtetl,  addle-brained, 

And  often  captivated, 
Yet-,  save  on  circuit — unrot,iincd. 

And,  save  at  chess — nnmated. 

Yet,  oh  I — if  Xeniesis  with  me 

Sliould  sport,  as  with  my  betters, 
And  put  me  on  my  awkward  knee 

To  prate  of  flowers  and  fetters, — 
I  know  not  whose  the  eyes  sliould  bo 

To  make  this  fortress  tremble ; 
But  yesternight  I  dreamed, — ali  niol 

Whose  they  should  most  re&euible! 

(NuVKMBBR  :20,  1S2T.) 
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SCHOOL  AXD  SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 

**  Floreat  Etona." 

Twelve  years  ago  I  imide  a  mock 

Of  filthy  trades  and  traflScs ; 
I  wondered  what  they  meant  by  stock ; 

I  wrote  delightful  sapphics  : 
I  knew  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Troy, 

I  supped  with  fates  and  furies; 
Twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  boy, 

A  happy  boy,  at  Drury's. 

Twelve  years  ago ! — how  many  a  thought 

Of  faded  pains  and  pleasures 
Those  whispered  syllables  have  brought 

From  memory's  hoarded  treasures  I 
The  fields,  the  farms,  the  bats,  the  bookji, 

The  glories  and  disgraces. 
The  voices  of  dear  friends,  the  looks 

Of  old  familiar  faces  I 

Kind  Mater  smiles  again  to  nie, 
As  bright  as  when  we  parte<l ; 

I  seem  again  the  frank,  the  free, 
Stout-limbed,  and  simple-hearted ; 


Vith  M  h«nl  wgci:  bm  Bovb^  Stream,  ] 
Ko  (AiU  axMpt  Loa{  Motsing: 

KoT  ■*"rr''*'f  H*"?  VcTBon^  ball, 

That  rUUiid  fib  a  roclft ; 
Kow  b««nn(  WcatnTorth's  "  Foorteca  all^^ 

Ani  striluag  for  tt^  pockel : 
Kiiv  fovtiag  oa  a  cheese  and  Silch, 

Ko«  driukiag  from  tbe  pewter; 
Now  )«i4it>^  over  CtulTej  ditch, 

Kow  langhing  al  m;  tutor. 

'Wtt«r«  ar«  mj  frieodsT — I  am  alone, 

Ki>  plaTmst«  ah&rus  my  beaker — 
Some  Ue  beoealh  the  charchjard  stono, 

And  aomt!  before  the  Speaker ; 
And  Miue  compoae  a  traged;, 

And  some  compose  a  nmdo; 
And  some  draw  sword  for  libart?, 

And  some  draw  pleas  Tor  John  Doe. 

Tom  Mill  was  used  to  blacken  eje*, 

Withont  tbe  feur  uf  si-Bsions; 
ClinrUs  Mt-dler  lonlli^  I'olse  quantities 

As  muiJi  aa  false  professions. 
Now  Mill  keeps  order  in  tlie  Isud, 

A  magistrate  pedantic; 
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And  Medler's  feet  repose,  unscanoei], 
Betieath  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Wild  Nick,  whose  oaths  made  such  a  din, 

Doea  Dr.  Uarteit'a  duty ; 
And  MullioD,  with  that  moustrona  chin, 

la  married  to  a  beauty  ; 
And  Darrel  studies,  week  by  week, 

Uis  Uant,  and  not  Lis  Manton ; 
And  Ball,  wlio  waa  but  puor  at  Greek, 

Is  very  rieh  at  Canton. 

And  I  am  eight- and -twenty  now — 

The  world's  cold  clunas  have  bound  tn«; 
And  d.irker  shades  are  on  my  brow, 

And  sadder  scones  around  me  : 
In  Parliament  J  fill  my  seat. 

With  many  other  noodles; 
And  lay  my  head  in  J ormyn -street, 

And  sip  my  hook  at  Boodle's. 

But  often,  when  the  cares  of  life 

Ilare  set  my  temples  aching. 
When  visions  haunt  me  of  a  wife, 

When  duns  aw  nit  my  wnkinjj. 
When  Lady  Jane  is  in  a  pet, 

Or  Hoby  in  a  hurry, 
Wtien  Oaptain  Hazard  wins  a  bet. 

Or  Besnlien  spoils  a  ourry: 
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For  honrs  and  hours  I  think  and  talk 

Of  each  remembered  hobby ; 
I  long  to  lounge  in  Poet's  Walk — 

To  shiver  in  the  lobby ; 
I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 

From  house,  and  court,  and  levee, 
Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day, 

Just  Eton  boys,  grown  heavy ; 

That  I  could  bask  in  childhood's  sun, 

And  dance  O'cr  childliood's  roses ; 
And  find  huge  wealth  in  one  pound  one. 

Vast  wit  in  broken  noses ; 
And  play  Sir  Giles  at  Datchet  Lane, 

And  call  the  milkmaids  houris; 
That  I  could  be  a  boy  again — 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury'al 


(1829.) 
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PROLOGUE 

FOB  AN  AMATEIJB  PERFORMANGB  OP  **  THE  HONEY- 
MOON." 

"We  want" — the  Duchess  said  to  me  to-day, — 
"  We  want,  fair  sir,  a  prologue  for  our  play. 
A  charming  play  to  show  a  charming  rohe  in, 
»The   Honeymoon' "—"  By  Ph(Bbus!"--"Ko: 

bv  Tobin." 
"  A  prologue  I" — I  made  answer — "  if  you  need 

one, 
In  every  street  and  square  your  Grace  may  read 

one." 

"  Cruel  papa  I  don't  talk  about  Sir  Harry  I" — 

So  Araminta  lisped ; — "  I'll  never  marry ; 

I  loathe  all  men;  such  unromantic  creatures! 

The  coarsest  tastes,  and,  ah!  the  coarsest 
features ! 

Betty! — the  salts  I — Fm  sick  with  mere  vexa- 
tion. 

To  hear  them  called  the  Lords  of  the  Creation: 

They  swear  fierce  oaths,  they  seldom  say  their 
prayers ; 

And  then,  they  sh^  no  tears,— unfeeling  bears' 
Vol.  n.— 15 
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I.  and  the  frieDd  I  ^hare  mr  sorrows  with, 
Medora  Gertrade  Wilheltnina  Smith, 
AVill  weep  together  through  the  wofld^s  disas- 
ters, 
In  some  green  vale,  nnplagaed  bj  Lords  and 

Masters, 
And  hand  in  hand  repose  at  last  in  death, 
As  chaste  and  cold  as  Qaeen  Elizabeth." 
She  spoke  in  Maj,  and  people  found  in  June, 
This  was  her  Prologue  to  the  Honeymoon  I 

"Frederic  is  poor,  I  own  it,"  Fanny  sighs, 
"  But  then  he  loves  me,  and  has  deep  blue  eyes. 
Since  I  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  eleven, 
WeVo  loved  each  other, — 'Love  is  light  from 

Heaven!' 
And  penury  with  love,  I  will  not  doubt  it, 
Is  better  far  than  palaces  without  it. 
We'll  have  a  quiet  curacy  in  Kent ; 
We'll  keep  a  cow;  and  we'll  be  tto  content! 
Forgetting  that  my  father  drove  fine  horses. 
And  that  my  mother  dined  upon  three  courses, 
There  I  shall  sit,  perusing  Frederic's  verses. 
Dancing  in  spring,  in  winter  knitting  purses; 
Mending  tlic  cliildren's  pinafores  and  frills, 
Wreatliing  sweet  flowers,  and  paying  butcher's 

bills." " 
Alas,  poor  Fanny !  she  will  find  too  soon 
Her  Prologue's  better  than  her  Honeymoon. 
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But,  lo  I  where  Laura,  with  a  frenzied  air, 
Seeks  her  kind  cousin  in  her  ponj  chair, 
And  in  a  mournful  voice,  by  thick  sobs  broken, 
Ories  **Yes,  dear  Annel   the  favours  are  be- 
spoken ; 
I  am  to  have  him ; — so  my  friends  decided ; 
The  stars  knew  quite  as  much  of  it  as  I  did  I 
You  know  him,  love; — ^he  is  so  like  a  mum- 
my;— 
I  wonder  whether  diamonds  will  become  me ! 
He  talks  of  nothing  but  the  price  of  stocks ; 
However,  I'm  to  have  my  opera  box. 
That  pert  thing,  EUon,  thought  she  couM  secure 

him, — 
I  wish  she  had,  Pm  sure  I  can't  endure  him ! 
The    cakes    are    ordered; — how  my    lips  will 

falter 
When  I  stand  fainting  at  the  marriage  altar  I 
But  I'm  to  have  him  I  Oh,  the  vile  baboon !" 
Strange  Prologue  this  for  Laura's  Honeymoon ! 

Enough  of  Prologues ;  surely  I  should  say 
One  word,  before  I  go,  about  the  play. 
Instead  of  hurrying  madly  after  marriage 
To  some  lord's  villa  in  a  travelling  carriage, 
Instead  of  seeking  earth's  remotest  ends 
To  hide  their  blushes  and  avoid  their  friends. 
Instead  of  haunting  lonely  lanes  and  brooks 
With  no  companions  but  the  doves  and  rt^oks,  — 
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Oar  Duke  and  DnoheM  open  wide  their  Hall^ 
And  bid  yon  warmly  welcome,  one  and  all, 
Who  oome  with  hearts  of  kindness,  eyes  of  light| 
To  see,  and  share,  their  Honeymoon  tonight. 


(Jawast  It,  188Qli> 


POEMS  WKrrrEjf  nr  eablt  youth. 


ON  PITY. 

Sweet  is  it  to  the  warrior's  ear 

To  mark  the  clamorous  battle-cry, 
But  sweeter  far  the  crystal  tear 

That  falls  from  Pity's  moistened  eye ; 
And  savage  is  the  cruel  beast 

That  prowls  round  Gondar's  lofty  tower, 
But  harder  far  that  human  breast 

Tliat  ne'er  has  felt  soft  Pity's  power. 

But  see,  with  ostentatious  sneer 

AVill  Laura  precious  gifts  bestow; 
Emilia  often  sheds  the  tear, 

But  affectation  bids  it  flowf 
These  do  not  own  compassion's  reign ; 

True  pity  acts  not  such  a  part ; 
It  flies  the  rich,  it  flies  the  vain,— 

It  dwells  in  kind  Sophia's  heart. 

Whene'er  the  poor,  worn  out  with  woe, 
Oppressed  with  trouble,  years,  and  griefi 

From  breasts  which  feel  compassion's  glow 
Solicit  mild  the  kind  relief, — 

Then  Lanra  opes  her  ready  hand, 
The  tear  bedews  Emilia'f  eye ; 
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Sophia  quits  tlie  eeM^  band 
To  soothe  the  pongs  of  PovertT'. 

Gold  can  but  preseot  help  afford ; 

Emilia's  tcftr  is  wiped  away ; 
Bopliia  feels  her  jnat  renard, 

A  biisB  which  nerer  will  deoqy. 
This,  the  reward  of  virtue,  this 

Th'  Dnfeeling  hoiLrt  will  never  know 
It  is  the  only  earthlj  hiisa 

Whioh  is  not  nuied  with  earthlj'  wo 

aaiD.) 


ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  AN  OLD 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

'Tis  past ;  and  since  she  is  forever  fled. 
With  all  her  bj-g>>ne  blunders  on  hef  head. 
Let  not  the  Innph.  the  sneer,  pursue  her  siill, 
Nor  mark  her  failings,  where  ehe  meanl  no  ill. 
Cease  now  her  foibles,  Bidicnlc,  to  tell; 
Let  Gratitude  declare — she  loved  ua  well. 


Can  we  forget,  now  when  for  a;e  we  put. 
Her  oharitv,  the  goodnees  of  her  heart, 
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Her  wish  to  please,  her  readiness  to  lend 
(Although  unasked)  assistance  to  a  friend  ? 
Can  we  forget  all  these  ?  and  yet  retain 
The  few — ^the  puny  errors  of  her  hrain  ? 
You  who  are  blind  to  what  her  heart  could  do, 
Be  just  at  least,  dismiss  her  failings  too  : 
Grant — while  an  inmate,   her   mistakes  could 

tease, 
IIlt  look  amuse  us,  or  her  faults  displease, — 
Vet  now — her  fancies  and  her  follies  past — 
Ikr  tailings  vanish,  while  her  love  will  last. 
Still,  when  she  calls  to  mind  her  happiest  day?, 
She'll  load  her  former  friends  with  well-meant 

praise ; 
Still  will  regret  that,  forced  at  length  to  roamj 
She  leaves  the  spot  she  called  so  long  her  home. 

Let  us  our  ridicule,  our  mocking,  end ; 
Quit  the  companion,  yet  retain  the  friend  ; 
Forgive  her  faults,  for  there  no  malice  lowers ; 
Forget  those  faults,  for  she  was  blind  to  ours. 

(181«.) 


VALENTINES. 

L— DOTATION  OP  METASTASM  S 
"PABTEXZA.'" 

SisTXE,  far  from  thee  Fm  gone ; 

And  often,  silent  and  alone, 

Sadden  sIsltis  a  willing  tear 

Which  would  not  fill  if  ihon  wert  here ; 
But  thoT.  mv  S::5aii,  who  ciin  rell 
If  thy  least  thought  un  me  sh^ll  dwell  i 

How  QTiick  o-zr  meetlnj  ddvs  have  passc  \ ! 

Bat  haman  pleasores  will  not  last ; 

And  Learning's  all-consomin^  power 

Hastened  on  oar  parting  hoar. 

But  thoa,  mv  Susan,  who  can  tell 

If  th V  least  thoaght  on  me  shall  dwell  ? 


But  qaicklv  still,  from  daj  to  day, 

Flies  the  Iiastv  time  away ; 

Fraaght  with  hope  and  sportiTe  glee, 

I'll  soon  revisit  home  and  thee ; 

Whilst  thoo,  my  Scsan,  who  can  tell 
If  thy  least  thought  on  me  shall  dwell  7 
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Bat  stay,  I  wrong  thee,  gentle  dove, 
I  know  I  wrong  thy  tender  love ; 
Oft  thine  eye  will  shed  a  tear, 
Which  wonld  not  fall  if  I  were  near ; 
Yes,  yefv,  my  Snsan,  I  can  tell, 
Ofb  thy  thoughts  on  me  will  dwelL 

(Febbctast  14, 1816L) 


n.— A  MADRiaAL. 

When  weeping  friends  are  parting, 
Oh,  then  their  hearts  are  smarting! 
But  when  they're  jnst  returning, 
Oh,  then  their  hearts  are  burning  I 

They're  merry  all, 

Nor  once  recall 
The  tear  they  shed  at  parting. 


(Fkbeuabt  14, 1817.) 
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VALENTINXS. 


nL— THE  DOVE 

Tell  me,  little  darling  Dove, 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  rove  ? 

I  am  in  liaste ;  a  brother  tied 
This  doggerel  greeting  to  ray  side ; 
Mjiy  every  good  my  sister  bless, — 
Lile,  virtue,  health,  and  happiness; 
Not  vulgar  rairth,  but  modest  sense ; 
Not  mines  of  gold,  but  pompetence  ; 
With  these  her  bark  may  peaceful  glide, 
Uninjured,  down  life's  swelling  tide. 
May  soft  Content's  all-healing  power 
Stand  ready  for  each  suffering  hour. 
Enhance  tiie  good  the  Fates  bestow. 
And  mitigate  the  piings  of  woe. 
Each  year  may  an  adoring  crew 
New  Valentines  around  her  strew; 
Be  every  page,  be  every  line. 
As  ardent,  as  sincere,  as  mine  1 


(Febbuaat  14, 1817.) 
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rV.—THE  DEITIES. 

Each  god  has  left  his  heavenly  seat, 

Olympus,  for  n  while ; 
And  animates  a  mortal  shape 

In  Britain's  favoured  isle ; 
Ye  Deities,  no  thin  disguise 
Conceals  ye  from  a  poet's  eyes  I 

Jove  thunders  as  Britannia's  King, 

And  Bacchus  is  his  son ; 
And  Byron  strikes  Apollo's  lyre ; 

And  Mars  is  Wellington. 
Like  Neptune,  Exmonth  rules  the  sea,- 
But  lovely  Venus  smiles  in  thee. 

Yet  not  alone  does  Venus  smile ; 

For  there  are  joined  in  thee 
The  Muses'  verse,  Minerva's  sense, 

And  Juno's  majesty : 
The  Graces  o'er  thy  figure  rove, 
And  every  feature  beams  with  Love. 


(Xeiu 
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A  FABLE. 

TO   HIS  ELDEST  SISTER  OS  HEE  BIBTHDAT. 

ViBTCE  (a  nymph  jon  well  most  know) 
Met  gently  warbling  Erato ; 
And  after  bows,  and  "  bow  d''je  do's," 
She  tbns  addressed  the  smiling  Mose : 
"How  is  it, — tell  me,  Erato, — 
That  Tou  and  I  such  strangers  grow  f 
If  at  your  Mount  my  foot  I  set, 
Fhit  *  Xot  at  home'  is  all  I  get : 
When  first  you  called  a  meeting  there, 
And  Phofbus  deigned  to  take  the  chair, 
The  sire  of  men,  of  gods  the  king, 
Your  patron,  Jove, — he  bade  you  sing 
Not  those  who  in  false  glory  shine. 
But  those  who  bow  to  Virtue's  shrine ; 
And  scorn  you  Jove?    For  now  I  deem 
Tliat  Virtue  is  your  rarest  theme  I 
Calliope,  when  war  she  sings, 
Forgets  the  truth  to  flatter  kings ; 
Euterpe  thinks  me  low  and  mean, 
Thalia  drives  me  from  her  scene, 
Melpomene  like  Folly  rants. 
Dishonest  Clio  scrawls  romance ; 


A  FABLE. 
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£*en  jonr  own  soft,  enticing  measure 
Has  left  poor  me,  and  flows  for  Pleasore." 

"  Cease  your  npbraidings P^  cries  the  Muse: 

"  An  ear  at  least  you  can't  refuse : 

I'll  answer  you  for  all  the  Nine ; 

The  few  who  bow  at  Virtue's  shrine 

Are  better  pleased  with  artless  praise 

Than  all  the  force  of  studied  lays. 

The  page  of  silver-flowing  rhyme 

May  hide  a  fault,  or  gild  a  crime ; 

But  you,  and  those  who  choose  your  part, 

Kequire  tlie  language  of  the  heart ; 

And  such  will  smile,  and  read  with  pleasure, 

If  'tis  sincere,  a  doggerel  measure ; 

Though  only  on  the  page  they  view 

Congratulation — ^and  Adieu  I" 


(1817.) 
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LINES  ON  LEAVING  OITEHTON. 

SwBBT  spot,  whose  real  joy  eicels 
What  Fancy's  patioil  aver  drew. 
Where  Itmocenca  with  Pleasure  dwells, 
And  Peftc«  with  Poverty^ — ndien  I 
If  perfect  bliM  resideB  on  earth, 
Here  lies  the  spot  that  gives  it  birth. 

And  yoB,  whose  preaence  throws  a  gleam 

Of  pleasure  o'er  the  poor  man's  lot, 
Who  well  to  Fancy',-'  eye  might  aeem 
The  Oenii  of  the  pesuefnl  spot, — 
Fond  Memory  oft  will  hi'ing  to  view 
The  welcome  that  we  found  with  yoo. 

It  is  not  yours  in  hall  or  bower 

The  semblance  of  a  smile  to  wear; 
Bnt  yours  it  is,  in  sorrow's  hoar, 
To  stop  the  aufl'erer's  falling  tear; 
Nor  yours  the  fleeting,  vain  reward 
That  earthly  power  and  pomp  award.   I 

From  pomp  and  fiowcr  men  are  riven 
At  every  change  of  Fortune's  will ; 
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One  purer  bliss  to  you  is  given, 
A  heart  that  acts  not,  thinks  not,  ill. 
Tiie  tyrant  well  for  such  a  gem 
Might  quit  his  blood-bought  diadem. 

But  we  must  part  at  length  ;  'tis  sad 
Upon  such  scenes  as  these  to  dwell, 
Since  scenes  like  these  can  only  add 
New  sorrow  to  our  long  farewell : 
Pure  was  our  happiness — no  more  I 
We  part ;  that  happiness  is  o'er. 

We  go ;  but  we  shall  not  forget 

Those  symptoms  of  a  friendly  heart, 
Tlie  smile  you  wore  because  we  met, 
The  tear  you  shed  because  we  part ; 
And  Hope  already  paints  how  sweet 
The  hour  when  we  again  shall  meet. 


0817.) 
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FOEGET    ME  HOT. 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

When  thy  sad  moster's  far  away, 

Go,  happier  far  than  he, — 
Go,  littlo  flower,  with  her  to  stay 

With  whom  he  may  not  bo  j 
There  bid  her  mourn  his  wayn-ard  lot, 
And  whisper  stiil,  "Forget  inenotl" 

Sweet  as  the  gsle  of  fate,  that  bleir 
To  waft  toe  to  iL  spot  iilte  thi«, 

Frnii  OS  the  liours,  that  quickly  flew 
To  toar  me  from  tlie  traDaient  bliBS,— 

Thj  hnmble  blossoniB  long  ehall  prove 

An  emblem  St  for  piirted  iove. 
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WOMAN. 


A     FBAOHSNT. 


"Woman  I  thou  loveliest  gift  that  here  below 
Man  can  receive,  or  Providence  bestow  I 
To  thee  the  earliest  offerings  belong 
Of  .opening  eloquence,  or  youthful  song ; 
Level  V  partaker  of  our  dearest  joys  I 
Thyself  a  gift  whose  pleasure  never  cloys, — 
Whoso  wished-for  presence  gently  can  appease 
The  wounds  of  penury,  or  slow  disease, — 
\niose  loss  is  such,  as  through  life's  tedious  way 
Ko  rank  can  compensate,  no  wealth  repay ; 
Thy  figure  beams  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 
To  cheer  the  darkness  of  our  earthly  night : 
Hfiil,  fair  Enslaver  I  at  thy  changing  glance 
Boldness  recedes,  and  timid  hearts  advance, 
Monarchs  forget  their  sceptre  and  their  sway. 
And  sages  melt  in  tenderness  away. 


(1318.) 
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MUNITO. 

FROM   A    POEM  ON   D008. 

TnoroH  great  Spadille,  or  that  famed  Prince  of 

Loo, 
All-conquering  Pam,  turn   backward  from  liia 

view, — 
Swift  in  the  noble  chase,  Munito  tracks 
The  Royal  guests  amid  Plebeian  packs ; 
And  tliough  the  cards  in  mixed  confusion  lie, 
And  mock  tlio  vigour  of  a  human  eje, 
Munito  still,  with  more  than  human  art^ 
Knows  Kings  from  Knaves,  the  Diamond  from 

the  Heart: 
irapi)y  were  men,  if  thus  in  graver  thing** 
Our  Knaves  were  always  parted  from  our  Kings ; 
Happy  the  maid,  who  in  Love's  maze  can  part 
The  miser's  l)inmond  from  the  lover's  Heart! 


(181  &) 
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LINES 

WBITTKN  IN  TITK   FIRST  LEAF  OF  TOLTAIBE's 
"  mSTOIRE   DB  CHABLE8   XII.** 

Tnou  little  Book,  thy  leaves  unfold 
A  tale  of  wonder  and  of  glory, 

And  warring  kings  and  barons  bold 
Adorn  the  pages  of  thy  story. 

Thy  vein  is  noble ;  meet  and  fit 
To  catch  and  charm  a  youthful  eye ; 

Thou  teem'st  with  wonder  and  with  wit ; 
And  yet  I  look  on  thee,  and  sigh : 

Thy  tales  are  sweet,  but  they  renew 
Visions  how  sad !  yet,  ah,  how  dear ! 

Vain  fancies  mock  my  wandering  \'iew, 
And  recollection  wakes  a  tear. 


Thou  bidd'st  me  tliink  upon  the  hours 
When  giddy  Tizy  round  me  ran ; 

When  glad  I  left  Etona's  bowers, 
To  laugh  with  laughing  Mary  Anne : 

When  Susan's  voice  of  tenderness 
My  darkest  sorrows  could  beguile ; 
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TO  FLORENCE. 

Long  years  have  passed  with  silent  pace, 

Florence,  since  thou  and  I  have  met; 
Yet — wlien  that  meeting  I  retrace, 

My  clieek  is  pale,  my  eye  is  wet ; 
For  I  was  doomed  from  thence  to  rove, 

O'er  distant  tracts  of  earth  and  sea, 
Unaided,  Florence! — save  hv  love; 

And  nnremembered — save  by  thee ! 
We  met  I  and  hope  beguiled  our  fears, 

Hope,  ever  bright  and  ever  vain ; 
We  parted  tlience  in  silent  tears. 

Never  to  meet — in  life — again. 
Tli'3  myrtle  that  I  gaze  upon. 

Sad  token  bv  thv  love  devised. 
Is  all  the  record  left  of  one 

So  long  bewailed — so  dearly  prized. 
You  gave  it  in  an  hour  of  grief. 

When  pfil'ts  of  love  are  doubly  dear; 
Yon  gave  it — and  one  tender  leaf 

Glistened  the  while  with  Beauty's  tear. 
A  tear — oh,  lovelier  far  to  me, 

Shed  for  me  m  mv  saddest  hour. 
Than  bright  and  flattering  smiles  could  be, 

In  courtly  hall  or  summer  bower. 
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Ton  strove  mj  an^ish  to  beguile, 

With  distant  hopes  of  future  weal; 
Yon  strove! — alas!  you  could  not  ?mile, 

Nor  speak  the  hope  yon  did  not  feel. 
I  bore  the  gift  Affection  gave, 

O'er  desert  sand  and  thorny  bra!:e, 
O'er  rugged  rock  and  stormy  wave, 

I  love^l  it  for  the  driver's  sake ; 
And  often  in  my  happiest  day, 

In  scenes  of  bliss  and  hours  of  pride. 
When  all  around  was  glad  and  gay, 

I  I'icAcd  upon  the  gift — and  sighed: 
Ami  when  on  occnn,  or  on  clift, 

Forth  strode  the  Spirit  of  the  Stonn, 
I  gazed  upon  thy  fading  gilt, 

I  thought  ni>oii  tliv  fa«ling  form  ; 
Furg<;t  the  li;rlitrjiii:_f.s  vivid  dart, 

Forgot  the  ra^'u  of  sky  and  sea, 
Forgot  the  doom  that  bade  us  part — 

And  only  lived  to  love  and  thee. 
Florence!  thy  myrtle  blooms!  but  tliou, 

Beneath  thy  cold  and  lowly  s:une, 
Forgetful  of  oirr  mutual  vow, 

And  of  a  heart — still  all  thine  own, 
Art  laid  in  tliat  unconscious  sleep, 

Which  he  that  wails  thee  soon  must  know 
Where  none  may  smile  and  none  may  weep, 

None  dream  of  bliss,  nor  wake  to  woe. 
If  e'er,  as  Fancy  oft  will  feign. 
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To  that  dear  spot  which  gave  thee  birth 
Thy  fleeting  shade  returns  again, 

To  look  on  him  thou  lov'dst  on  earth, 
It  may  a  moment's  joy  impart, 

To  know  that  this,  thy  favourite  tree, 
Is  to  my  desolated  heart 

Almost  as  dear  as  thou  couldst  be. 
My  Florence ! — soon — the  thought  is  sweet! 

Tlie  turf  tliat  wraps  thee  I  shall  press ; 
Again,  my  Florence !  we  shall  meet, 

In  bliss — or  in  forgetfulness. 
With  thee  in  Death's  oblivion  laid, 

I  will  not  have  the  cypress  gloom 
To  throw  its  sickly,  sullen  shade 

Over  the  stillness  of  my  tomb : 
And  there  the  'scutcheon  shall  not  shine. 

And  there  the  banner  shall  not  wave ; 
The  treasures  of  the  glittering  mine 

Would  ill  become  a  lover's  grave : 
But  w^hen  from  this  abode  of  strife 

My  liberated  shade  shall  roam, 
Thy  myrtle,  that  has  cheered  my  life, 

Shall  decorate  ray  narrow  horae: 
And  it  shall  bloom  in  beauty  there, 

Like  Florence  in  her  early  day ; 
Or,  nipped  by  cold  December's  air, 

Witlier — like  Hope  and  thee — away. 
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MABIUS. 


MARIUS  AMIDST  THE   RUINS    OF 

CARTHAGE. 

Oartiiaoe  !  I  love  thee!  thou  hast  run, 

As  I,  a  warlike  race ; 
And  now  thv  Glory's  radiant  son 

Hath  veiled  in  clouds  his  face ; 
Tliy  days  of  pride — as  mine — depart ; 
Tiiy  ^ods  desert  thee,  and  thou  art 

A  thiuix  as  nobly  base 
As  he  whoso  sullen  footstep  falls 
To-night  around  thy  crunibling  walls. 

And  Rome  hath  heaped  her  woes  and  paine 

Alike  on  me  and  tlice ; 
And  thou  dost  sit  in  servile  chains, — 

But  mine  they  shall  not  be  I 
Tiiouffh  fiercelv  o'er  this  acred  head 
The  wrath  of  an«]jry  .Jove  is  shed, 

Marius  shall  still  be  free. 
Free, — in  the  pride  that  scorns  his  foe, 
And  baros  the  head  to  meet  the  blow. 


I  wear  not  yet  thy  slavery's  vest. 
As  desolate  I  roam ; 
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And  though  the  sword  were  at  my  breast, 

The  torches  in  my  home, 
Still — still,  for  orison  and  vow, 
Vd  fling  them  back  my  cnrse— as  now; 

I  scorn,  I  hate  thee — Kome  I 
My  voice  is  weak  to  word  and  threat— 
My  arm  is  strong  to  battle  yet  I 
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EDWARD  MORTON. 

•*Novkiideb26.— Ileard  of  tho  death  of  poor  Morton.  If 
eT^r  man  die<t  of  love,  it  was  Edward  Morton.  Since  hit 
death,  .1  Amall  collection  of  poems,  written  by  him  at  different 
periods  of  his  Hie,  Las  been  put  iDto  my  liands;  which  I  shall 
insert  from  time  to  time,  with  the  signature  *£.  M.***— 7*A« 
JSUmian^  yol.  L  pp.  813,  3Ti. 


I. 

There  was  a  voice — a  foolish  voice — 

In  my  heart's  summer  echoing  through  me ; 

It  bade  mo  hope,  it  bade  rejoice. 
And  still  its  sounds  were  precions  to  mo; 

But  thou  hast  plighted  that  deep  vow, 

And  it  were  sin  to  love  thee  now  I 
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To  snatoh  ihom  ^  i;:cv  pas?^  1  away, 
And  me«t  the  acguish  all  to-day ! 
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n. 

I  DO  not  weep ;  the  grief  I  feel 
Is  not  the  grief  that  dims  the  eye ; 

No  accents  speak,  no  tears  reveal 
The  inward  pain  that  cannot  die. 

Mary!  thou  know'st  not — none  can  know 
The  silent  woe  that  still  must  live ; 

I  would  not  change  that  silent  woe 
For  all  the  joy  the  world  can  give. 

Yet,  by  thine  hair  so  lightly  flowing, 

And  by  thy  smiling  lips,  I  vow, 
And  by  thy  cheek  so  brightly  glowing, 

And  by  the  meekness  of  thy  brow, 

And  by  those  eyes,  whose  tranquil  beam 

So  joyfully  is  wont  to  shine, 
As  if  thy  bosom  could  not  dream 

Of  half  the  woe  that  preys  on  mine, 

I  do  not  murmur  that  another 

Iluth  gained  the  love  I  could  not  wake; 
I  look  on  him  as  on  a  brother. 

And  do  not  hate  him — for  thy  sake. 

And,  Mary,  when  I  gaze  on  thee, 

I  think  not  on  my  own  distress ; 
Serene — ^in  thy  serenity, 

And  happy — ^in  thine  happiness. 
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m. 

A  FLOWER,  in  Nature's  fairest  dressy 
Bloomed  on  its  parent  tree ; 

Brightly  it  blushed  in  loveliness — 
That  blush  was  not  for  me ! 

Oh !  not  for  mo,  right  well  I  knew ; 

And  yet  I  watched  it  where  it  grew. 
Fondly  and  fearfully ; 

And  often  from  my  heart  I  prayed 

That  gentle  Flower  might  never  fade. 

I  could  have  borne  to  see  it  bloom 

Bv  other  hands  caro«sed- 
Giving  its  blossoms  and  perfume 

To  deck  anotlier's  breast ; 
And  wlieu  that  Flower,  in  future  days^ 
Had  met  my  melancholy  gaze, 

Still  living  and  still  blest, 
I  should  have  spoke  a  calmer  tone. 
And  made  its  happiness  my  own. 

But  thus  to  find  it  hurled  away 

By  him  to  whom  it  clung, 
To  watch  it  withering  day  by  day. 

So  beautiful  and  young  I 
To  see  it  dying,  yet  repress 
The  agony  of  tenderness 

That  lingers  on  the  tongue  I — 
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Alas  I  and  doth  it  come  to  this, 
Mary,  thy  cherished  dream  of  bliss  I 

Gone  is  the  colour  from  thy  cheek, 

The  lustre  from  thine  eye ; 
Thy  brow  is  cold,  thy  step  is  weak. 

Thy  beauty  passeth  by  I 
In  ignorance  supremely  blest. 
Thy  cliild  is  slumbering  on  thy  breasu 

And  feels  not  "  she  will  die !" 
Alas  I  alas ! — I  know  not  how 
I  speak  of  this  so  coldly  now  I 

I  love  to  muse  on  thee  by  night  I 

And,  while  my  bosom  aches, 
There  is  a  something  of  delight 

In  thinking  why  it  breaks ; 
Therefore  doth  Reason  come  in  vain ; 
I  dote  on  this  consuming  pain ; 

Cling  to  the  wounds  it  makes ; 
Talk — dream  of  it,  and  find  relief 
E'en  in  the  bitterness  of  grief. 

Where  are  ye  now,  ye  coldly  wise, 

Who  bid  the  passions  sleep, 
Who  scorn  the  mourner  when  he  sighi^ 

And  call  it  crime  to  weep  ? 
Yours  is  the  lifelessness  of  life ! — 
I  will  not  change  this  inward  strifo 
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For  all  your  precepts  deep, 
Nor  lose,  in  my  deporting  years, 
The  pain — ^the  bliss — the  throb  of  tears  I 

IV. 

I  SAW  thee  wedded — ^thon  didst  go 

Within  the  sacred  aisle, 
Thy  yoang  cheek  in  a  blushing  glow 

Betwixt  a  tear  and  smile. 
Thy  heart  was  plad  in  maiden  glee, 
But  ho  it  loved  so  fervently 

Was  faithless  all  the  while ; 
I  hate  him  for  the  vow  lie  spoke — 
I  hate  him  for  the  vow  he  broke. 

I  hid  the  love  that  could  not  die, 
Its  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 

And  baried  all  my  misery 
In  secrecy  and  tears ; 

And  days  passed  on,  and  thou  didst  prove 

The  pang  of  unrequited  love 
E'en  in  thine  early  years ; 

And  thou  didst  die — so  fair  and  good — 

In  silence,  and  in  solitude  I 

While  thou  wort  living,  I  did  hide 

.  Affection's  secret  pains : 
rd  not  have  shocked  thy  modest  pride 

For  all  the  world  contains ; 
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Bat  thou  hast  perished,  and  the  fire 
That,  often  checked,  could  ne^er  expire, 

Again  unhidden  reigns : 
It  is  no  crime  to  speak  mj  vow, 
For,  ah  I  thou  canst  not  hear  it  now. 

Thou  sleepest  'neath  thy  lowly  stone 

That  dark  and  dreamless  sleep  ; 
And  he,  thv  loved  and  chosen  one— 

AVhy  goes  he  not  to  weep  ? 
lie  does  not  kneel  where  I  have  knelt ; 
lie  cannot  feel  what  I  have  felt. 

The  anguish  still  and  deep, 
Tlie  painful  thoughts  of  Avhat  has  heen. 
The  canker-worm  that  is  not  seen  I 

But  I — as  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave 

Unconsciously  I  ride, 
My  thoughts  are  hovering  o'er  thy  grave. 

My  soul  is  by  thy  side. 
Tliero  is  one  vcjce  that  wails  thee  yet, 
One  heart  that  cannot  e'er  forget 

The  visions  that  have  died  ; 
And  aye  thy  form  is  buried  there— 
A  doubt — an  anguish — a  despair  I 
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A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

O'eb  yon  Churchyard  the  storm  may  lower  • 
But,  heedless  of  the  wintry  air, 
One  little  bud  shall  linger  there, 

A  still  and  trembling  flower. 

Unscathed  by  long  revolving  years, 
Its  tender  leaves  shall  flourish  yet, 
And  sparkle  in  the  moonlight^  wet 

With  tlie  pale  dew  of  t^ars. 

And  where  tliinc  humble  ashes  lie, 
Instead  of  'scutcheon  or  of  stcme, 
It  rises  o'er  thee,  lonely  one, 

Child  of  obscurity  1 

Mild  was  thy  voice  as  Zephyr's  breath, 
Thy  cheek  with  tiowing  locks  was  shaded! 
But  the  voice  hath  died,  the  cheek  hath  faded 

In  the  cold  breeze  of  death  I 

Brijrhtly  thine  eye  was  smiling,  Sweet  I 
But  now  Decay  hath  stilled  its  glancing : 
"NVarinly  tliy  little  heart  was  dancing, 

Bnt  it  hath  ceased  to  beat ! 

A  few  short  months — and  thou  wert  herel 
Hope  sat  upon  thy  youthful  brow; 
And  what  is  thv  memorial  now? 

A  flower — and  a  Tear. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  ETON. 

My  dearest  Cynthia, — 

If  yon  knew 
Half  of  the  toil  P.  C.  goes  through, 
You'd  never  dip  your  spiteful  pen 
In  Anger's  bitter  ink  again, 
Because  the  hapless  author  woos 
No  correspondent — save  the  Muse. 

Was  ever  such  a  wretched  elf? 
I  ha'n't  a  minute  to  myself  I 
My  own  and  other  people's  cares 
Are  dinned  incessant  in  my  ears ! 
I  can't  get  rid  of  Mr.  Vapour, 
With  all  his  silly  "  midnight  taper," 
Nor  Mr.  Musgrave's  learned  paper, 

'•  Diseases  of  the  Hoof;" 
E'en  now,  as  thus  I  sit  me  down, 
Scared  by  your  thunder  and  your  frown. 

Two  Fiends  arc  hid  aloof; 
Two  Fiends  in  dark  Cocytus  dipped ; 
A  Blockhead  with  a  manuscript. 

A  Devil  with  a  proof  I 
Alas!  alas!  I  seem  to  tin d 
Some  torment  for  my  wearied  miiid 
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In  every  thing  I  see  I 
My  (luck  is  old — my  mntton  tough,— 
To  some  they  may  be  good  enough, 

Thoy  smell  of  "Press"  to  me ; 
And  when  I  stoop  my  lips  to  drink, 
I  often  shudder  as  I  think 
I  taste  the  taste  of  Printer's  ink 

In  chocolate  and  tea ! 
And  what  with  friends,  and  foes,  and  hits 
Sent  slyly  out  by  little  wits, 

A  fulminating  breed ; 
And  what  with  Critics,  Queries,  Quarrels, 
Fame  and  fair  faces,  loves  and  laurels. 
Sermons  and  sonnets,  good  and  bad, 
I'm  getting — not  a  little  mad — 

But  very  mad  indeed  I 

But  you,  who  in  your  homo  of  ease 
Are  far  from  sorrows  such  as  these. 
Maid  of  the  archly  smiling  brow, 
"What  folly  are  you  following  now  ? 
"With  you,  amid  the  mazy  dance, 
That  came  to  us  from  clever  France, 
Does  he,  that  bright  and  brilliant  star. 
The  future  Tully  of  the  Bar, 
Its  present  ^'cstris,  glide  ? 
Or  does  he  quibble,  stride,  look  big, 
Assume  the  face  of  legal  prig. 
And  charm  you  with  his  embryo  wig, 
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In  all  its  powdered  pride  ? 
Is  he  the  GorTphfldus  still 
Of  winding  Waltz,  and  gay  Qaadrille 
And  is  he  talking  fooleries 
Of  Ladies*  love,  and  looks,  and  ejes, 

And  flirting  with  yonr  fan  ? 
Or  does  he  prate  of  whens  and  whys, 
Cross-qnestions,  queries,  and  replies, 
Cto,  Gar, — Cro.  Jac. — and  Cro,  Eliz,^ 

To  puzzle  all  he  can  ? 
Is  he  the  favourite  of  to-day, 
Or  do  you  smile  with  kinder  ray 

On  liira,  the  grave  Divine ; 
Whose  periods  sure  were  formed  alike 
In  pulpit  to  amaze  and  strike, 

In  drawing-room  to  shine  ? 
Alas  I  alas  I  methinks  I  see, 
Amid  those  walks  of  revelry, 

A  dignitary's  fall ; 
For,  lingering  long  in  fashion's  scene, 
He'll  die  a  dancer,  not  a  dean, 
And  find  it  hard  to  choose  between 

Preferment — and  a  ball ! 

I  do  not  bid  thee  weep,  my  dear, 
I  would  not  see  a  single  tear 
In  eyes  so  bright  as  those ; 
Nor  dim  the  ray  that  love  hath  lit, 
Kor  check  the  stream  of  mirth  and  wit 
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That  sparkles  as  it  fluws. 
Be  alJll  the  Fairj  of  the  dance, 
And  keep  that  liglit  and  merry  glanoe. 
Yet  do  not,  in  jonr  pride  of  place. 
Forget  j-onr  parted  lover's  face, 

A  poor  one  though  it  bol 
Among  the  thousands  that  adore. 
Believe  not  one  can  lore  you  more; 
And  when,  retired  from  ball  and  ront. 
You've  nothing  else  to  think  abont, — 

Why,  waatfl  a  thonght  on  mo! 


OX  THE   DEATH   OF  A  SCHOOIh 
FELLOW. 


TIEASSLATED    I 


t   SOMK    I^TCr   TSE3E3    I 


SsATcniiD  from  ns  in  thy  rinles*  years, 
To  Ibeo  we  bid  the  Inirient  flow, 

And  swell  with  unavailing  tears 
A  brother'!  and  a  parent's  woe. 
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Tis  sweet,  poor  Boj !  and  yet  'tis  pain, 
Thoagh  life  and  hope  are  fled,  e'en  noir 

To  cling  with  rapture,  long  and  vain, 
Upon  thy  moistened  cheek  and  hrow ; 

Until  we  fancy  that  a  gleam 

Again  hath  lit  that  glazing  eye, 
And  call  upon  thy  lips,  and  dream 

Wo  hear  those  lifeless  lips  reply. 

Yet,  while  the  words  are  on  my  tongue, 

Corruption  awes  me !  and  aside 
I  shrink  from  that  to  which  I  clung, 

And  feel  what  love  would  wish  to  hide 

And,  while  thy  cold  remains  wo  lay 
To  sleep  beneath  their  colder  stone, 

I  turn  me  from  the  frame's  decay, 
To  muse  on  that  which  knoweth  none. 

Unhurt,  nndying,  undeoaye^l, 
Thy  soul  exists  boytmd  the  tomb  I 

And,  while  I  wander  down  the  glade. 
Whose  beauties  now  are  wrapt  in  glooir 

Thy  spirit  comes  at  evening's  hour. 
And  thus  it  says,  or  seems  to  say : 

"Lament  not,  though  the  cherished  flower 
Hath  bloomed  and  faded  in  a  day; 
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"  And  let  not  them  that  gave  me  biiihf 
And  let  not  her  that  closed  mj  ejeB, 

"Weep  o'er  mo  in  my  bed  of  earth, 
Or  sorrow  at  my  obsequies! 

"  The  rays  of  Heaven  around  me  shine, — 
Why  should  they  pine  in  earthly  care»f 

Eternity  of  bliss  is  mine, — 

Why  should  a  moment's  pang  be  theirs?" 

(1821.) 


SONNET. 


If  when  with  thco  T  feci  and  speak 

What  not  with  others  I  have  felt  and  spoken, 

It  is  not  for  the  beauty  of  thy  cheek, 

Nor  for  thv  forehead  fair. 

Nor  for  the  dark  locks  quietly  sleeping  there, 

Nor  for  thy   words  of  kindness,    Friendship's 

token ; 
But  rather,  that  I  trace 
Passion  and  purity  in  that  meaning  face ; 
And  that  thy  brow  is  stamped  with  feeling 
Such  as  mocks  the  tongue's  revealing, 
And  that  I  see  in  thy  young  soul 
A  breathing  part  of  that  celestial  Whole, 
And  that  thou  art  a  Poet,  and  the  son 
Of  an  Immortal  one  I 
(Cahbbidob,  Z^eoember^  1821.) 
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The  sun  is  high  in  heaven ;  a  favouring  breeze 
Fills  the  white  sail,  and  sweeps  the  rippling 

seas, 
And  the  tail  vessel  walks  her  destined  wav, 
And  rocks  and  glitters  iti  the  curling  spray. 
Among  the  shrouds,  all  happiness  and  hope, 
The  busy  seaman  coils  the  rattltlig  rope, 
And  tells  his  jest,  and  cjirols  out  his  song, 
And  laughs  his  laughter,  vehement  and  long; 
Or  pauses  on  the  deck,  to  dream  awhile 
Of  his  babes'  prattle,  and  thuir  mother's  smile, 
And  nods  the  head,  and  waves  the  welcome  hand, 
To  those  who  weep  upon  the  lessening  strand. 

His  is  the  roving  step  and  humour  dry, 
His  the  light  laugh,  and  his  the  jocund  eye ; 
And  his  the  feeling,  which,  in  guilt  or  grief. 
Makes  the  sin  venial,  and  the  sorrow  brief. 
But  there  are  hearts,  that  merry  deck  below, 
Of  darker  error,  and  of  deeper  woe, — 
Children  of  wrath  and  wretchedness,  who  grieve 
Not  for  the  country,  but  the  crimes  they  leave,— 

*  This  pcMZB  obteined  tb«  Chana'llor's  MedAl  «t  t]i«  Cub- 
bri vl^e  CummeoeemeoC,  Jnljr,  lS-i& 
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WLo,  whilo  for  them,  on  many  a  sleejilcaa  bed, 
Tbe  pra;er  U  murunureil,  aad  the  tear  la  abed, 
la  exile  and  io  miserj,  lock  witUin 
Their  dread  despiur,  their  nnreponled  sin, — 
Aud  in  their  madness  dare  to  gaze  on  faeav«ti, 
BuUen  and  cold,  uiiaured  and  unfuryiven  I 

Tliere  the  gnnnt  rnbljcr,  st«m  in  sin  and  Bhomfl^ 
Rhowa  hia  dnll  features  and  his  iron  friune ; 
And  tenderer  pilferers  cr«ep  in  silenc«  by, 
Witli  quivering  lip,  flashed  brow,  and  vacant  ejo. 
And  some  Uiere  are  who,  in  their  dose  of  d&y. 
Wit!)  dropping  jaw,  weak  step,  aud  temples  grii;, 
Oo  Cottoring  forth  to  find,  ocrosa  the  wavo, 
A  short  sad  sojoam,  and  a  foreign  grave; 
And  some  who  look  their  long  and  last  adieu 
To  the  white  eliflk  that  vanish  from  the  view, 
While  youth  still  blooms,  and  vigour  nervu^  tlie 

The  blood  flows  freel;,  and  i  he  poise  beats  warm. 
The  hapless  female  stands  in  silence  tliere, 
So  weak,  so  wan,  and  jet  so  sadly  fair, 
That  those  who  gnze^a  rude,  untatored  tribe — 
Check  tbe  coarse  question,  und  the  wouudiDg 

gibe, 
And  look,  iind  long  to  strike  the  fetter  ofli; 
And  atay  to  pity,  though  ihey  come  to  scoff. 
Then  o'er  her  cheek  there  runs  a  burning  blush, 
Aiiil  tlie  hot  tears  of  shame  begin  to  rush 
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Forth  from  tliuir  swelling  orbs ; — slio  turns  ftway, 
And  her  white  fingers  o'ar  her  eyelids  slvay, 
And  still  tlio  tears  thruugh  those  white  fingers 

glide, 
Wbicli  Btrive  to  check  them,  or  at  least  to  bi<lel 

And  there  the  stripling,  led  to  plnnder'i  school 
Ki'e  passion  slept,  or  reitson  learned  to  rnle, 
OlaapB  hia  yonng  hands,  and  heats  hU  throbbing 

And  looks  with  marvel  oa  his  galling  chain. 
Oh  I  70a  raaj  gness,  from  that  uncooscioaa  gaze, 
His  soul  hath  dreamed  of  those  far  fading  dajs, 
When,  rudely  uortured  on  the  moontaia's  brow, 
lie  tended  day  by  day  his  fatiier's  plough; 
Blest  in  hia  day  of  toil,  hia  night  of  ease, 
Hia  life  of  pority,  hia  soul  of  peac^a. 
Oh,  jes!  to-day  his  sonl  hath  baoUward  been 
To  many  a  tender  face,  and  beaotuous  scene  ; 
Tlie  Terdant  valley  and  the  dark-brown  bill, 
Tlie  smatl  fair  garden,  and  itii  tinkljng  rill. 
Ilia  grandome's  tale,  believed  at  twilijjbc  hour, 
Uis  sister  eingiug  in  hor  myrtle  bower, 
And  she,  the  moid,  of  OTery  hope  bereft, 
So  fondly  loved,  alas  I  ao  falsely  left ; 
The  winding  path,  the  dwellini;  in  the  grove. 
The  look  of  welooroe,  and  the  kiss  of  love^ 
TliBse  are  hia  dreams ;— but  these  are  dreatna  of 

bliss  I 
Wliy  do  they  blend  with  saeh  a  lot  us  hisi 
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A  u  J  is  there  naught  for  him  bat  grief  and  gloom, 
A  lune  existence,  and  an  early  tomb  ? 
Id  tliere  no  hope  of  comfort  and  of  rest 
Ti>  the  seared  conscience,  and  the  troubled  breast  ? 
Oh,  say  not  su !    In  some  far  distant  clime, 
Where  lives  no  witness  of  hi^  early  crime, 
Benignant  Penitence  may  haply  muse 
On  purer  pleasures,  and  on  brighter  views, 
Ajid  slumbering  Virtue  wake  at  last  to  claim 
Ajiother  being  and  a  fairer  ftime. 

Beautiful  land  I  within  whose  quiet  sliore 
Lost  spirits  may  forget  tlie  stain  they  bore: 
Beautiful  land  I  with  all  thy  blondod  shades 
Of  waste  and  wood,  rude  rocks  and  level  glades, 
On  thee,  on  thee  I  gaze,  as  Moslems  h>ok 
To  tlie  blebt  islands  of  their  prophet's  book; 
And  oft  I  deem  that,  linked  by  magic  spell, 
Pardon  and  peace  u})on  thy  valleys  dwell, 
Like  to  sweet  houris  beckoning  o'er  the  deep 
The  souls  that  tremble  and  the  eyes  that  weep. 
Therefore  on  thee  undying  sunbeams  throw 
Their  clearest  radiance,  and  their  warmest  glow ; 
And    tranquil    nights,   cool    gales,   and    gentle 

showers 
Make  blo«)in  eternal  in  thy  sinless  bowers. 
Green  is  tbv  turt';  stern  Winter  doth  not  dare 
To  breathe  his  blast,  and  leave  a  ruin  there, 
And  the  charmed  oe<?an  roams  thy  rocks  around. 
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With  softer  motion,  and  with  sweeter  sound : 
Among  thj  blooming  flowers  and  blushing  fruit 
The  whispering  of  young  birds  is  never  mute, 
And  never  doth  the  streamlet  cease  to  well 
Through  its  old  channel  in  the  hidden  dell. 
Oh  I  if  the  Muse  of  Greece  had  ever  strayed, 
In  solemn  twilight,  through  thy  forest  shade. 
And  swept   her  lyre,  and    waked   thy   meads 

along 
The  limpid  echo  of  her  ancient  song, 
Her  fabling  Fancy  in  that  hour  had  found 
Voices  of  music,  shapes  of  grace,  around ; 
Among  thy  trees,  with  merry  step  and  glance, 
The  Dryad  then  had  wound  her  wayward  dance, 
And  the  cold  Naiad  in  thy  waters  fair 
Bathed  her  white  breast,  and  wrung  her  dripping 

hair. 

Beautiful  land  I  upon  so  pure  a  pkin 
Shall  Superstition  hold  her  hated  reign  ? 
Must  Bigotry  build  up  her  cheerless  shrine 
In  such  an  air,  on  such  nn  earth  as  thine? 
Alas!  Religion  from  thy  placid  isles 
Veils  the  warm  splendour  of  her  heavenly  smiles, 
And  the  rapt  gazer  in  the  beauteous  plan 
Sees  nothing  dark  except  the  soul  of  Man. 

Sweet  are  the  links  that  bind  us  to  our  kind. 
Meek,  but  unyielding, — felt,  but  undefined; 
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Sweet  ia  tbe  Ioto  of  brotUruo,  aweet  tli«  Jny 
Of  a  joninf  mother  in  her  cradled  toy, 
And  Bveet  ia  childhood's  deep  and  earnest  glow 
Ofrererunce  for  a  folhor'a  heiid  of  anow  1 
Sweet«r  than  all,  ere  oar  y(>uD|{  hopes  d«piirt, 
1'he  >]ulckeitii)g  throb  of  aa  unptisdioaed  heart. 
Beating  in  sileocc,  eloqaenUy  still, 
For  oQO  loved  soul  that  answers  to  its  thrill. 
But  where  Uij  smile,  Religion,  bath  not  aljoue. 
The  chain  ia  riven,  and  the  ohariu  is  gone. 
And,  unuwokeued  hj  thy  wondrous  spell, 
Tlie  fecUoga  slumber  in  ihuir  sileiit  ceU. 

nnahed  is  the  voice  of  labour  and  of  mirth. 
The  light  of  day  ia  sinking  from  the  eartli. 
And  Evening  mantles  in  her  dewy  ealin 
Tlie  couch  of  one  who  CHnnot  heed  its  balm.* 
Lol  where  the  cliicftain  on  hia  matted  bed 
Leans  the  fiunt  form,  ondliangs  the  fevurlab  h«ad ; 
Tlicre  ia  no  lastre  in  liia  wandering  <>ye, 
Ills  furuheod  tiatli  uo  show  of  mcijesty. 
His  gasping  lip,  too  weak  for  wail  or  prayar. 
Scarce  stirs  tlie  breeze,  and  leaves  no  echo  th«r«, 
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Anil  his  strong  anu,  so  auhly  wotiL  to  renr 
The  feathered  tar^t,  or  tJi«  allien  spe&r, 
Drups  powerlesB  mid  coIJ  I  thu  psag  ol  de&th 
liiicki  the  eet  teeth,  nod  chokes  thu  fltragglin!; 

breath; 
And  the  last  glimmering  of  deporting  daj 
Liiigera  aruond  to  berald  life  awny. 

Is  th«re  Qo  duiooas  .virulli  to  sprinkle  now 
One  drop  of  water  on  his  lip  and  brow  1 
No  dark-«red  maid,  to  bring  vich  soandlcus  Tuul 
The  Inlling  potion,  or  the  hoaliog  rootf 
No  lender  look  to  Bteet  his  wandering  gaie  ? 
Nil  tone  of  foadnais,  henrd  in  happier  days, 
To  soothe  the  terrors  of  the  >|Hrit's  flight, 
Anil  speak  of  moroT'  and  of  liope  to-nigbt ! 
Ail  love,  all  leave  hiral — terrible  and  slow 
Ahing  the  crowd  the  whisi>ered  mnrmurs  grow : 
"  The  hand  of  Ileareu  is  on  htm !  is  it  ours 
"To  check  the  Aaeting  of  his  unmbered  honrsT 
"  Oh,  not  to  119, — oh,  not  to  iis  is  given 
"  Tu  read   the  book,  or  thwart  th«  will,  of 

Heaven  I 
■■  Away,  away !"  and  emh  familinr  face 
Recoils  in  horror  from  his  sad  embr9c«; 
'I'ha  tnrf  uB  ffliioh  he  lies  in  htUlowed  ground. 
The  sullen  prioM  atnlks  gloomily  arnRDd, 
And  shuddering  friends,  that  d.ire  not  eoothe  or 
Mive, 

Vou  ll.-lft 
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Hear  the  Inst  groan,  and  <Ug  the  Jaslini^d  giwTA 
The  frnutjo  widow  folds  upon  her  breast 
Uer  gUttariog  triafcota  and  tior  gorgeooa  T«»t, 
Oirulos  lier  nec^k  with  many  a  luyatio  obartii, 
Olasjia  iho  rich  bracelet  od  her  (ld5|ierate  arm. 
Binds  her  black  hur,  and  atains  her  efelid'e 

With  the  jet  lustra  of  tho  Henow's  tinge; 
Tbon  on  the  spot  where  those  dear  aahea  JJe, 
In  blgfit  transport  sits  her  down  to  die. 
Hor  swarthy  brothers  mark  the  wasted  oheek. 
The  stnuning  ejeball,  nnd  the  stifled  ahriak, 
And  sing-  tlie  prtiiseB  of  her  de-aChless  name, 
Aa  the  laat  flatter  racks  lier  tortnred  frame. 
They  sleep  together;  o'er  the  natural  tomb 
TJie  liphened  pino  rears  np  its  form  of  glooio. 
And  lorn  acacias  ihed  their  shnilow  gray, 
Bloornless  and  leafless,  o^er  the  buried  clay. 
And  often  there,  when,  calmly,  coldly  briifht, 
Tlie  ittidnigbt  moon  fllnga  down  her  ghastly 

light, 
With  solemn  rannnor,  and  with  silent  tread, 
The  dance  ia  ordered,  and  the  verse  ia  said, 
And  sights  of  wonder,  sounds  of  spectral  feai", 
ficaro  the  qnict  glance,  and  chill  the  startled  ear. 
Yet  direr  visions  e'en  than  these  remain; 
A  Oercer  gniltincBa,  a  fouler  atinnl 
Oh  I   who  aliall  sing  the  scene  of  savnga  Ante, 
Where  Hatred  glorios  in  the  wn?<tc  of  lii'e! 
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The  hurried  march,  the  looks  of  grim  delight, 

The  yell,  the  rush,  the  slaughter,  and  the  flight. 

The  arms  unwearied  in  the  cruel  toil. 

The  hoarded  vengeance  and  the  rifled  spoil; 

And,  last  of  all,  the  revel  in  the  wood, 

The  feast  of  death,  the  banqueting  of  blood, 

"When  the  wild  warrior  gazes  on  his  foe. 

Convulsed  beneath  him  in  his  painful  throe, 

And  lifts  the  knife,  and  kneels  him  down  to 

drain 
The  purple  current  from  the  quiv'ring  vein? — 
Cease,  cease  the  tale ;  and  let  the  ocean^s  roll 
Shut  the  dark  horror  from  my  wildered  soul  I 

And  are  there  none  to  succour?  none  to  speed 
A  fairer  feeling  and  a  holier  creed? 
Alas!  for  this,  upon  the  ocean  blue. 
Lamented  Cook,  thy  pennon  hither  flew; 
For*  this,  undaunted,  oVr  the  raging  brine, 
The  venturous  Frank  upheld  his  Saviour's  sign. 
Unhappy  chief  I  while  Fancy  thus  surveys 
The  scattered  islets,  and  the  sparkling  bays. 
Beneath  whose  cloudless  sky  and  gorgeous  sun 
Thy  life  was  ended,  and  thy  voyage  done, 
In  shadowy  mist  thy  form  appears  to  glide. 
Haunting  the  grove,  or  floating  on  the  tide; 
Oh  I  there  was  grief  for  thee,  and  bitter  tears, 

*  From  the  coast  of  Australasia  the  last  dispatches  of  La 
Pojrooie  were  dated.    Vld.  Quaritrly  i^evleto,  fur  Febi  ISIO 
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And  rArJdng  doubts  tbrnngli  lung  and  joflaa 

And  Wilder  tongiios  thiit  bnhHod  of  the  tfaeUM, 
Arul  lou«\j  h«Hna  that  rioted  on  the  drenin. 
Pale  iinmoTj  dcetnod  abe  mw  Ihf  cherished 

SiintuLcd  rrom  the  foo,  or  rescDed  from   iliu 

And  fltithful  hova,  Dnfdliag  *nd  nntired, 
(.'lung  to  each  bopo,  and  siglied  0.1  enoh  cxpircil. 
On  tbe  bicftk  desert,  on  tho  toinbless  aea. 
No  prnvor  was  said,  no  requiem  iang  for  thoo  : 
AlTeation  knows  not,  whether  o'er  thy  grav« 
The  ooenn  inunnar,  or  the  willow  wsve; 
Bnt  still  the  boacon  of  ihj  Foorod  name 
Lights  ardpnt  bouU  to  Virtue  and  W  Fame; 
titill  Bniouno  monm«  ihce,  and  tho  grateftil  Musa 
Wreatlies  tho  groan  cypress  fbr  lier  own  Ptty- 


Hiit  not  thy  death  shall  mar  the  ^aoions  plun. 
Nor  check  the  task  thy  pious  toil  1>0gan; 
O'er  the  Hide  waters  of  the  botinding  main 
The  itiwk  of  Life  miixl  win  its  way  a^n, 
And  in  tho  regions  by  tby  fate  endeared, 
Tho  Cross  bo  lifted,  and  tbe  Altar  reared. 


With  furrowed  brow  ond  choek  soronely  fiur, 
The  oalra  wind  wanderiug  o'er  his  ^ver  haii, 

irm  ujililted.  and  liis  moistened  eye 
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Fixed  in  deep  rapture  on  the  ^Iden  skj, — 
Upon  the  shore,  through  many  a  billow  driven, 
He  kneels  at  last,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven  t 
Long  years,  that  rank  the  mighty  with  the  weak, 
Have  dimmed  the  flush  upon  his  faded  cheek, 
And  many  a  dew,  and  many  a  noxious  damp, 
The  daily  labour,  and  the  nightly  lamp. 
Have  reft  away,  forever  reft,  from  him. 
The  liquid  accent,  and  the  buoyant  limb. 
Yet  still  within  him  aspirations  swell. 
Which  time  corrupts  not,  sorrow  cannot  quell : 
The  changeless  Zeal,  which  on,  from  land  to 

land, 
Si)eeds  the  faint  foot,  and  nerves  the  withered 

hand. 
And  the  mild  Charity,  which  day  by  day 
Weeps  every  wound  and  every  stain  away. 
Rears  the  young  bud  on  every  blighted  stem, 
And  longs  to  comfort  where  she  must  condemn. 
With  these,  through  storms,  and  bitterness,  and 

wrath. 
In  peace  and  power  he  holds  his  onward  path. 
Curbs  the  fierce  soul,  and  sheathes  the  murdVous 

steel. 
And  calms  the  passions  he  hath  ceased  to  feel. 

Yes  I  he  hath  triumphed ! — while  his  lips  relate 
The  sacred  story  of  his  Saviour's  fate. 
While  to  the  search  of  that  tumultuous  horde 
He  opens  wide  thelSverlasting  Word, 
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AitiS  bid*  th«  aool  drink  deep  of  wiadoDn  tkcrc^ 
In  food  devotion,  and  in  fervent  prmj-er. 
Id  •peechleM  &we  tlk«  wondw-ttrirtan  tfaroog 
Check  thear  rude  feostiiig  sud  tbeir  twrbarmH 

•ong: 
Aroand  bis  itep*  Ihe  g&tberiag  mrrUda  crowd. 
The  chief^  the  alave,  the  timid,  and  the  (iiiKiii ; 
Of  various  features,  and  of  various  drcaa, 
like  their  own  forest-leavea,  eoataaed  and  nom- 

There  aball  jroor  temple^  where  jonr  woialiip 

b«, 
Oods  of  the  sir,  md  Rnlera  of  the  seal 
In  tbe  glad  dawning  of  a  kinder  light, 
ToQr  blind  ftdorer  qaiu  ;oar  gloomj  rit«. 
And  kneels  in  gladness  on  bia  native  plain, 
A  bnppier  votarj  at  a  holier  fune. 

Be8atiJnlLand,fareweni — when  U»l  and  rtril* 
And  sll  the  Hghs,  and  all  Ibe  ains  of  lifu. 
Shall  come  abont  me,  when  the  light  of  Tralli 
Shall  scatter  the  brigbt  mutt  tbaC  dazzled  jronilt. 
And  Uemorj  ntase  in  sadness  on  the  past, 
And  inonm  for  pleaanre  far  loo  sweet  to  last; 
How  often  shall  I  long  for  ecnne  green  spot, 
Where,  not  reinemberiog,  and  remembered  ni.it. 
With  no  fiUse  verse  to  deck  mj  Iving  bast, 
With  no  fond  tear  to  vex  mj  monld'ring  dost, 
This  bns;  bnun  mav  find  ila  grassy  sbrine. 
And  »leep  nntronbled  in  a  shade  like  thine ! 


ATOEXS* 

"Hljll  lowo™,  fcl«  t*mpl»s  goodly  thelWi*. 
Sumg  wnlU  rf oh  parctio,  prlOEstl*  ptllaaA 
t-iir^  itreflla,  bnT«  honaoa,  ivmd  M|mlab<>rn, 
Sun  gnUa,  swaet*  girdun^  bUUIj'  gsUnrtea. 
WronghliriaitklrpllloBnsiid  BiiBlioisiirli*— 
A  It  thnts  (0  plUo  0  BOW  u-p  Innii'd  to  iluac, 
Asd  an^rKnitiie  with  blick  cibllTJon'a  ruBC" 

SpuOU,  7'Ae  £u<nu  a/  />»•>. 

UiisE  of  old  Athshs  I  strike  thine  niK^imit  late  | 
Are  ihe  strings  broken!  la  tbe  tnuno  tntite? 
Rast  thoii  no  tears  to  gaah,  ni>  prayers  to  flow, 
Wiula  for  her  fate,  or  carses  for  her  foe! 
If  still,  within  some  dnrk  imil  drear  recess, 
Olothed  with  sad  pomp  and  spectral  loveliness, 
Though  pale  thy  cheek,  and  lorn  thy  flowing 

And  reft  the  roses  passion  worshipped  there, 
Thou  lingerest,  lone,  beneath  thy  laurel  hoiigli, 
fllod  in  the  ineense  of  a  poet's  vow, 
"Rear  me,  oh,  bear  me,  to  the  vitie-clad  hill, 
Wliere  Nature  smiles,  and  Beanty  bliislie*  sUll, 
And  Memory  hlenJs  lier  tale  of  other  yeai's 
With  uumest  hopes,  deep  sighs,  and  bitter  tenrsl 


■..idg,-0 
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Desolate  Alliens!  thougli  llij  guds  art:  iltAd, 
Tby  tomplw  allont,  and  thj  glory  deitil, 
Thoogh  oil  tliuu  liiulst  of  beualiriil  nnd  br&ve 
Sleep  in  tbe  tonili,  or  motildcr  in  the  wave. 
Though  power  and  praise    ri>rsake  tliee  nnd 

for^t, 
Desolate  Atbell^  tlioa  art  lovely  yetl 
Around  thy  walk,  in  vvvrj  wood  and  vale, 
Thine  own  eweet  bird,  the  lunolj  nightJnguli', 
Still  Qiakea  ber  home :  and  when  the  inouiilij^lit 

Flings  ita  Boft  magic  over  brake  and  lioivi^r, 
Ifunnnra  her  sorrowi  from  her  ivy  ahrinc, 
Or  ths  thick  folisge  of  the  deathleas  vine. 
Where  &T»t  M^eera  choae  her  feorAil  orown. 
The  bright  narciMaa  hangH  his  clasters  down  ; 
And  the  gay  crocus  decks  with  glittering  dew 
The  yellow  radiance  of  his  golden  hue. 
Still  thine  own  olivo  hniints  its  native  earth, 
Green  as  when  Pallas  Kinlled  upon  its  birth ; 
And  atill  Oephisus  pours  his  sleepless  tide, 
Rn  clear  nnd  calm,  along  the  meadow  side. 
Thntyon  may  gaza  long  hours  npon  the  ■trean, 
And  dresm  at  last  the  pout's  witching  dream, 
Tliatthe  sweet  Masea,in  the  neighbouring  bowera, 
Sweep  their  wild  h&r[)s,  and  wreathe  their  odor* 

ons  flowers, 
And  langhing  Venos  o'er  the  level  plains 
WavL-s  bur  light  lush,  and  sliivkoBhrr  gilded  ruinai    ] 
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How  terrible  is  Time  I  his  solemn  years, 
The  tombs  of  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears, 
In  silent  horror  roll  I — the  gorgeous  throne, 
The  pillared  arch,  the  mon omental  stone, 
Melt  in  swift  min ;  and  of  mighty  climes, 
Where  Fame  told  tales  of  virtues  and  of  crimes, 
"Where  Wisdom  tau<xlit,and  Valour  woke  to  strife, 
And  Art's  creations  breathed  their  mimic  life, 
And  the  young  Poet,  when  the  stars  shone  high, 
Drank  the  deep  rapture  of  the  quiet  sky, 
Nau^'ht  now  remains,  but  Nature's  placid  scene. 
Heaven's  deathless  blue,  and    Earth's   eternal 


grOLMl, 


The  sliowers  that  fall  on  palaces  and  graves, 
The  s:ins  that  shine  for  freemen  and  for  slaves: 
Science  may  sleep  in  ruin,  man  in  shame, 
But  nature  lives,  still  lovely,  still  the  same  I 
Tlie  rock,  the  river, — these  have  no  decay  I 
The  city  and  its  masters, — where  are  they  » 
Go  forth,  and  wander  through  the  cold  remaius 
Of  fallen  statues,  and  of  tottering  fanes. 
Seek  the  loved  haunts  of  poet  and  of  sapc. 
The  gay  j)ala}stra,  and  the  gaudy  stage ! 
What  signs  are  there  ?  a  solitary  stone, 
A  shattered  capital  with  grass  overgrown, 
A  mouldering  frieze,  half  hid  in  ancient  dnst, 
A  thistle  springing  o'er  a  nameless  bust; — 
Yet  this  was  Athens!  still  a  holy  spell 
l^nathes  in  the  dome,  and  wanders  in  the  deH 


2^2 

Aai  TaaiKsed  timet  and  wondrooi  forma  appear, 

Ai*d  mu^dok  echoes  charm  the  vakixkg  ear: 

Jhxaj  itaelf  is  dressed  in  glorr's  gloum. 

For  everr  hUIock  is  a  hero's  tomb, 

And  everj  bre«ze  to  fancy's  slomr/er  brings 

The  ini^htr  ruah'mg  of  a  spint's  wings. 

Oh,  ves!  where  glorjr  such  us  tliine  hath  l^cen, 

Wi4<lom  and  Sorrow  liL'^vr  r«.'Und  the  sccne : 

And  where  the  boes  of  faded  &[fiendoar  slcc-p. 

Age  kneels  tr>  moralize,  and  youth  to  weep ! 

E'en  now,  methinks,  bc-fore  the  eye  of  «l:*y. 
The'  li'i'/lil  of  ii^'cs  roils  its  inist  away, 
Ai.d  ti-t  coil  deivl,  tlie  wi^o,  and  fair,  and  i-rMii'l, 
Start  fioiii  the  urn,  a;id  rciid  tlielra:i«:uil  .-".jrouJ. 
ller<;  the  wild  Muse  hath  seized  her  maddening 

lyre, 
"With  grabp  of  pa-ssion,  and  with  ;ilanire  of  fire, 
And  calkd  tlic  visions  of  her  awful  reign 
From  death  and  gloom,  to  li^lit  and  life  again. 
Hark!  the  huge  Titan  on  his  frozen  rock 
ScolTs  atlleaven's  King,  and  bravo>  thelijrhtnlng- 

shock, 
The  Colchian  sorceress  drains  her  last  brief  blissi, 
The  thrilling  rapture  of  a  mother's  kiss, 
And  tho  gay  Theban  raises  to  the  skies 
liis  liiiulerts  features,  an<l  his  rayle.ss  eyes. 
There  blue  eyed  Pallas  guides  the  willing  feet 
Other  loved  sages  to  her  calm  retreaJ, 
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And  lights  the  radiance  of  her  glittering  torch 
In  the  rich  garden  and  the  qniet  porch : 
Lo !  the  thronged  archea,  and  the  nodding  treeOi 
Where  Truth  and  Wisdom  strayed  with  Socrates, 
Where    round  sweet  Xonophon  rapt  myriade 

hung, 
And  liquid  honey  dropped  from  Plato^s  tongue ! 
Ohl  thou  wert  glorious  thenl    tliy  sway  and 

sword 
On  earth  and  sea  were  dreaded  and  adored, 
And  Satraps  knelt,  and  Sovereigns  tribute  paid, 
And  prostrate  cities  trembled  and  obeyed : 
The  grim  Laconian,  when  he  saw  thee,  sighed. 
And  frowned  the  venom  of  his  hate  and  pride; 
And  the  pale  Persian  dismal  vigils  kept. 
If  Rumor  whispered  **  Athens  I'*  where  he  slept; 
And  mighty  Ocean,  for  thy  royal  sail, 
Unshed  the  loud  wave, and  stilled  the  stormy  gale ; 
And  to  thy  sons  Olympian  Jove  had  given 
A  brighter  ether,  and  a  purer  heaven. 
Those  sons  of  thine  were  not  a  mingled  host, 
From  various  fatliers  born,  from  every  coast. 
And  driven  from  shore  to  shore,  from  toil  to  toil, 
To  shun  a  despot,  or  to  seek  a  spoil; 
Oh,  no !  they  drew  their  unpolluted  race 
Up  from  the  earth  which  was  their  dwelling- 
place, 
And  tiie  warm  blood,  whose  bloshing  streams 
hod  run 
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Ceaseless  and  sUinleas,  down,  from  sire  to  son, 
Went  clear  and  brilliant  through  its  hundred  rillfl^ 
Pare  as  thj  breeze,  eternal  as  thj  hills! 

Alas !  how  soon  that  day  of  splendour  passed. 
That  bright,  brief  day,  too  beantlfol  to  last ! 
Let  other  lips  toll  o'er  the  oft-told  tale ; — 
How  art  snocec<l9,  when  spear  and  falchion  fin! ; 
How  fierce  dissension,  impotent  distmst. 
Caprice  that  made  it  treason  to  be  Just, 
And  crime  in  some,  and  listlcssness  in  all, 
Shook  the  great  city  to  her  fate  and  fall, 
Till  gold  at  last  made  plain  the  tyrant's  way, 
And  bent  all  hearts  in  bondage  and  decay  I 
I  loathe  the  task  I  let  other  Ivres  record 
The  might  anrl  mercy  of  the  Roman  sword. 
The  aimless  Htrng^rle,  and  the  fraitless  wile, 
The  victor's  vengeance,  and  the  patron's  smile. 
Yet,  in  the  gloom  of  that  hmg,  cheerless  night, 
There  gleams  one  ray  to  comfort  and  delight ; 
One  spot  of  rapture  courts  the  Muse's  eye, 
In  the  dull  waste  of  shame  and  apathy. 
IK-re,  whore  wild  Fancy  wontlrous  fictions  drew, 
And   knelt  to  worship,  till   she  thought  them 

true, — 
Here,  4n  the  patJis  which  beauteous  Error  trod, 
The  great  Apostle  ])reached  theUNKNOWW  God  I 

Silent  the  crowd  wore  huslied;  for  his  the  eye 
Which  ]»ower  conlrois  ii«>t,  sin  canuol  d.tV  ; 
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His  llie  tall  Btstnre,  niid  the  lifted  Imr 
AnU  the  flied  coantenflnca  of  grnyy  i 
And  his  the  toIcci,  vhioh.  heard  bnt  once,  trill 

So  deep  into  tbe  hearts  of  thnse  that  think. 
That  they  mnylire  till  years  and  yearsarc  goue, 
And  never  lose  one  echo  of  its  tone. 
Tet,  when  tlie  voice  had  ceased,  a  flumimr  roae, 
And  mingled  tumult  rang  from  friends  and  Toes; 
The  threat  was  muttered,  and  the  galling  gibe, 
By  each  pale  Sophist  and  his  paltry  trihe ; 
The  liaaghtj  Stoic  pasied  in  gtooiny  state, 
The  heartless  Oyiiio  scowled  his  grovelling  hate, 
And  theKtt  garden's  roee-enoircled  child 
Smiled  nnbelieC  and  shuddered  ae  he  Brailed,— 
Trunqnil  he  stood ;   for  he  had  hcsrd, — coalil 

Rlame  and  reproach  with  an  aatronVled  ear; 
O'er  his  broad  forehead  riaibly  were  wronght 
Thu  dark  deep  lin«s  of  oottrage  and  of  thoagfat ; 
And  if  the  coh)nr  from  his  oliuok  was  lied, 
Ita  paleness  tipoke  no  paMion, — ninl  nn  drend. 
The  mevk  endnrance,  and  the  sleadfitFt  will. 
The  patient  nerve  that  suffera,  nnd  is  still. 
The  humble  fiulh,  that  heuds  to  meet  the  rod, 
And  the  strong  hupc^  that  tnnis  frum  innti  tc 
God,— 

I  All  these  were  his;  and  his  firm  heart  wm  mt, 
Andkuew  the  hour  miui  come,— but  was  not  vot. 
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A^n  long  jutT*  of  dMrkatm  ud  of  pdn, 
Tiio  UofiUin  Mijmitar.  the  Moelem  chain ; 
Wkero  PiiiilisB  toiled,  tfaa  tnrbsiied    •poilen 

And  the  UiMfjae  gUtterB  wliere  tiin  Temple  stood. 
AJoa  I  Luw  wt!!!  ili«  alitves  their  fi-lttirs  nrov, 
I'mnil  in  dingrM^o,  and  ciio«rfut  inilcspiurl 
Wblld  tlid  Rloit  iiiDHic  of  tile  tioUniati'sBong 
I  )|i  tho  itill  air  doiOn  hni'pHj  fittng. 
Tbo  ]if;iit  oi^ijuo  goet  lioiuidinj;  on  ita  vaj 
'I'lirougli  Ui4  bright  ripples  of  Firieuii'  bnj ; 
And  when  the  nturs  «Line  down,  and  twiiikliug 

foot 
In  tiie  gny  measure  blithel;  part  and  meet, 
Tbe  dark-vyed    mjiidon  scaUera  throneli    th« 

groTO 
Elor  touoa  of  fondness,  and  her  look;  of  love ; 
Uli,  ii<reot  tbe  Into,  the  dancel  bat  boodaga 

fliDK" 

Grief  on  t)je  steps,  and  diacord  on  the  strings ; 

Yet,  thoB  degraded,  eunlcen  as  thon  art, 
Btill  thou  art  dour  to  mnny  a  boyish  heart; 
And  many  a  poet,  full  of  fervour,  goen, 
To  read  deop  leMontt,  Atlions,  in  thy  woes. 
And  suoh  was  lie,  the  lunir-lumentod  one, 
Eiiitland'H  fair  hope,  sad  Granta's  cherished  son, 
III-fatedTwiuiDBi.Ll— If  the  Hush  of  youth, 
The  light  of  genius,  and  the  t;lu"'  of  triitli, 
If  all  that  fondnosa  tiunouii*  and  ndnreis 
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If  all  that  grief  remembers  and  deplores, 
Gould  bid  the  spoiler  torn  his  scythe  awaj, 
Or  snatch  one  flower  from  darkness  and  decay, 
Thou  hadst  not  marked,  fair  city,  his  decline, 
Nor  reared  the  marble  in  thy  silent  shrine — 
The  cold,  ungrieving  marble — ^to  declare 
How  many  hopes  lie  desolated  there. 
We  will  not  mourn  for  him  1  ere  hnman  ill 
Ofuild  blight  one  bliss,  or  make  one  feeling  chill, 
In  learning's  pure  embrace  he  sunk  to  rest, 
Like  a  tired  child  upon  his  mother^s  breast ; 
Peace  to  liis  hallowed  shade  I  his  ashes  dwell 
In  that  sweet  spot  he  loved  in  life  so  well, 
And  the  sad  Nurse   who  watched    his    early 

bloom, 
From  this  his  home,  points  proudly  to  his  tomb. 

But  oft,  when  twilight  slejpson  earth  and  sea. 
Beautiful  Athens  I  we  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  thee,  and  for  thine  offspring! — wiU  tliey 

bear 
Tlie  dreary  burden  of  their  own  despair. 
Till  nature  yields,  and  sense  and  life  depart 
From  the  torn  sinews  and  the  trampled  heart  ? 
Oh !  by  the  mighty  shades  that  dimly  glide 
Where  Victory  beams  upon  the  turf  or  tide. 
By  those  who  sleep  ut  Marathon  in  bliss. 
By  those  who  fell  at  glorious  Solomis, 
By  every  laurelled  brow  and  holy  name. 


By  Qvery  thonght  of  froodom  and  of  fame. 
By  all  ya  bear,  by  nil  that  yo  hare  bnrne. 
The  blow  of  anger,  and  the  glance  oficoni. 
The  fmitless  labour,  and  the  broken  rent, 
The  bitter  torture,  and  the  bitterer  jest, 
By  yoor  sweet  infant's  naa vailing  cry, 
Yonr  Bister'a  hlnsh,  your  mother's  stifled  sigh. 
By  all  the  tears  that  yo  have  wept,  and  weep, — 
Break,  Sons  of  Athena,  break  yonr  wonry  eleepl 

Yea,  it  is  broken  !^ — Hark,  the  snddon  shock 
EoUa  on  from  wave  to  wave,  from  rock  to  rock ; 
Tip,  for  the  Cross  and  Freedom !  fur  and  near 
Forth  starts  the  sn'ord,  and  gleams  the  patriot 

And  bursta  the  echo  of  the  battlo-song, 
Cheering  and  aw'ilt,  the  banded  hosts  along. 
On,  Sons  of  Athens  I  lot  your  wrongs  aiiU  woes 
Burnish  the  blades,  and  narvc  the  whistling 

Green  be  the  laurel,  ever  West  tlie  moed 
Oriiiiu  that  Bhines  to-day  in  martial  deed, 
And  sweat  bis  sleep  beneath  the  dewy  sod, 
Who  falla  for  fame,  his  country,  and  hia  QodI 

The  hoary  sire  has  helmed  his  locks  of  gray. 
Scorned  the  safe  hearth,  and  tottered  to  the  fray ; 
The  beardless  boy  has  left  his  gilt  guitar. 
And  bared  hia  arm  for  mauhood'a  holiest  war. 


E'on  the  weak  girl  has  innilod  her  bosom  there, 
Clasped  tlie  rude  lielmet  on  her  onborn  hair, 
{Jlmngei]  lore's  own  smile  for  Tnloar'a  fiery 

glance. 
Mirth  for  the  field,  the  distnff  for  the  knee. 
Yes,  she  wm  benntemiR,  thnt  Athenian  mnid. 
When  erst  she  Mte  within  her  myrtle  shnilc, 
Without  a  passion,  nnd  without  0  thought, 
Save  those  which    innocence    and    childhuud 

wronght, 
Dolioious  hopes,  and  dreams  of  life  and  love, 
Yonng  flowers  helow,  and  cloud  I  ess  slties  abore. 
Bnt,  oh !  how  fair,  how  more  than  doobly  fair, 
Thus  with  the  laurel  twined  around  her  hair, — 
While  at  her  feet  her  country's  chiefs  assemble, 
And  those  soft  tones  amid  the  war-cry  tremble. 
As  some  sWoet  lute  creeps  eloqnently  in. 
Breaking  the  tempest  of  the  tnimpet'a  din, — 
Her  corselet  fastened  with  a  golden  clasp, — 
Her  falchion  buckled  to  her  tender  grasp, — 
And  qnivering  lip,  flushed  cbeeb,  and  flashing 

ej-o 
All  breathiu^'  fire,  all  speaking  "Liberty!" 

Firm  has  that  struggle  been!  bntie  there  none 
To  hymn  the  triomph,  when  the  fight  is  won  I 
Oh  for  the  harp  which  onoo — but  ihroogh  the 

strings, 
Far  o'er  the  sea,  the  dismal  night-wind  sings; 

\^L.  n.— 19 


Whore  U  the  hniid  tlmt  swept  it  t— cold  uuil 

mnte, 
The  lifeless  master,  and  the  voicelcaa  1al«  1 
The  crowded  hull,  the  maminr,  and  the  gaze. 
The  luok  of  envy,  and  the  voice  of  prwsc, 
And  friendship's  amile,  and  passion's  treaaariil 

All  tliese  are  nothing, — life-is  nothing;  now  1 
But  the  hnxhed  trinmph,  and  the  garb  of  glooti), 
Tl]e  Borrow  deep,  hut  mate,  nroond  the  tomb. 
The  soldier's  silenoe,  and  the  matron's  tear, — 
These  are  tlie  trappings  of  the  sable  hier, 
Which  time  corrupts  not,  falsehood  cannot  hide, 
Nor  foUy  scom,  nor  ealumnj  deride. 
And  "what  is  writ,  is  wrltl" — the  guilt  mid 

shame, 
All  ef  OS  have  seen  Uiem,  and  nil  lips  may  blame  \ 
Where  is  the  record  of  the  wrong  that  stong. 
The  ohsrm  that  tcinptod,  and  tlie  grief  tbut 

wrung) 
Letfcehle  hands,  irnqnitously  just, 
Rake  np  tlie  relics  of  the  sinfal  dust, 
Lot  Ig;norance  mook  the  pang  it  cannot  feel, 
And  Malice  brand,  what  Mercy  would  conceal ; 
It  matters  not!  he  died  as  all  would  die; 
Greece  hod  hia  earliest  soag,  bis  latest  aigh ; 
And  o'er  the  slirino,  in  whiiih  that  cold  heart 

Glory  inoka  dim,  and  jnyius  conquest  veepB. 
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The  maids  of  Athens  to  tlie  spot  shall  bring 
The  freshest  roses  of  the  new-bom  spring, 
And  Spartan  bojs  their  first-won  wreath  bhall 

bear, 
To  bloom  ronnd  Btron's  urn,  or  droop  in  sad- 
ness there  I 

Farewell,  sweet  Athens  I  thou  shalt  be  again 
The  sceptred  Qneen  of  all  thine  old  domain, 
Again  be  blest  in  all  thy  varied  charms 
Of  loveliness  and  valonr,  arts  and  arms. 
Forget  not  then,  that  in  thine  hour  of  dread. 
While  the  weak  battled,  and  the  gniltless  bled. 
Though  Kings  and  Ooarts  stood  gazing  on  thy 

fate, 
The  bad,  to  scoff — the  better,  to  debate. 
Here,  where  the  soul  of  youth  remembers  yet 
The  smiles  and  tears  which  manhood  must  for- 
get, 
In  a  far  land,  the  honest  and  the  free 
Had  lips  to  pray,  and  hearts  to  feel,  for  thee  I 

NoTBw— Several  images  In  the  early  part  of  th«  poem  are  ae- 
leeted  from  paMages  in  the  Greek  Tragediana— porticiilarlj 
from  the  two  woll-ksown  Cbumaes  in  the  (Edipua  Coluncus 
and  the  Medea. 

The  death  of  Lord  Rjron  took  place  after  the  day  appointed 
for  the  sending  in  of  the  exercises,  and  the  allusion  to  it  waa 
cf  ooorse  iotrodaced  sabsequcntly  to  the  a^odieailon  of  ttafO 
prlxe. 
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"  ni&  rprls  eipiit  IsTloliMlil  F»roI^ 


Sketant  of  God,  thy  fight  is  foaght ; 

Servant  of  God,  tlij  crown  la  wtoughti 
LiDgercst  thoa  jet  upon  the  jujleas  earth) 

Thj  plnoe  ig  now  in  heaven's  high  bowers. 

Far  from  this  mournfu)  world  of  ours, 
Among  Uio  Bona  of  light,  thiit  Lave  a  different 
birth. 

Go  to  the  calm  and  oloudlesB  sphere 
Where  <Iuubt,  and  pasaion,  and  dim  fear, 

And  black  reiuorae,  and  unguiah  have  no  root; 
Turn — torn  away  thy  chastened  eyui 
From  aiglita  thnt  make  their  t«arB  arise, 

And  shake  th""  unwortliy  dual  from  thy  depart- 
ing foot. 

Thy  human  task  is  ended  now; 
No  more  the  lightning  of  thy  brow 
Shall  woke  strange  terror  In  the  sonl  of  guUt; 
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As  when  thou  wentest  forth  to  fling 
The  curse  upon  the  shaddering  King, 
Yet  reeking  with  the  blood — the  sinless  bloo<1 

ho  spilt. 

•  * 

And  all  that  thon  host  braved  and  borne, 
The  Heathen's  hate,  the  Heathen's  scorn, 

The  wasting  famine,  and  the  galling  chain, — 
Henceforth  these  things  to  thee  shall  seem 
The  phantoms  of  a  bygone  dream ; 

And  rest  shall  be  for  toil,  and  blessedness  for 
pain. 

Such  visions  of  deep  joy  might  roll 

Tlirongh  the  rapt  Prophet's  inmost  soul, 
As,  witli  his  fond  disciple  by  his  side. 

He  passed  with  dry  and  stainless  tread 

O'er  the  submissive  river's  bed. 
And  took  his  onward  way  from  Jordan's  refluent 
tide. 

High  converse  held  those  gifted  Seers 

Of  the  dark  fates  of  after  years. 
Of  coming  judgments,  terrible  and  fast ; 

The  father's  crime,  the  children's  woe, 

The  noisome  pest,  the  victor  foe, 
Knd  mercy  sealed,  and  truth  made  manifest  at 
la.*»t. 
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Til  OS  as  tiiej  reasoned,  hark !  on  higb 
Rolled  back  tbe  portals  of  tbe  akv ; 

And  from  tbe  oonrt«  of  tbe  empyrean  dome 
Caxne  forth  what  seemed  a  fiery  car, 
On  rubbing  wheeU,  each  wheel  a  ^tar, 

And  bore  the  Prophet  thence, — O  whither? — to 
his  home ! 

With  head  thrown  back,  and  hand  upraised. 

Long — long  that  sad  disciple  gazedL 
As  his  loved  teacher  passed  for  aye  away ; — 

"Alas,  my  father  I"  still  he  cried, 

"One  look — one  word  to  sootliC  and  truido! — 
Cliariot  and  horse  are  gone  from  Israel's  tents 
to-day  I" 

Earth  saw  the  sign ; — Enrth  saw  and  smiled, 

A"*  to  her  Maker  reconciled ; 
With  ^ladder  mormnr  flowed  the  streams  along; 

Unstirred  by  breath  of  lightest  breeze 

Trembled  the  conscions  cedar  trees, 
And  all  aronnd  the  birds  breathed  gratitude  in 
song. 

And  viewless  harpstrings  from  the  skies 
Kang  forth  delicions  harmonies; 
And  strange,  sweet  voices  ponred  their  gratofhl 
hymn; 
And  rndiant  eyoa  were  smiling  through 
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Tho  tranquil  ether^s  boundless  bine, 
The  eyes  of  Heaven^s  high  host,  the  Jojous 
Seraphim. 

And  Piety  stood  mnsing  by, 

And  Penitence,  with  downcast  eye; 

Faith  heard  with  raptured  heart  the  solemn  call, 
And,  pointing  with  her  lustrous  hand 
To  the  far  shores  of  that  blest  land, 

Sent  forth  her  voice  of  praise, — "for  him,  O 
God,— for  all  I" 

Death  frowned  far  off  his  icy  frown,* 

Tlie  monarch  of  tho  iron  crown. 
First-born  of  Sin,  tho  universal  foe ; 

Twice  liad  liis  baffled  darts  been  vain ; 

Death  trembled  for  his  tottering  reign, 
And  poised  the  harmless  shall,  and  drew  the  idle 
bow. 

Sons  of  the  Prophets,  do  ye  still 

Look  through  the  wood  and  o'er  the  hill, 
For  him,  your  lord,  whom  ye  may  ne'er  behold  ? — 

O  dreamers,  call  not  him,  when  day 

Fades  in  the  dewy  vale  away, 
Nor  when  glad  morning  crests  the  lofty  rooks 
with  gold  1 

^  **  Btaas!  (U  an  I&to  Morte  ftarlbonda, 

Che  Vareo  ha  teso,  cd  a  aooccar  s'appresU 

Ver  la  rnplta  a  Ici  salmt  seconda — ^ — JStilomon^ 
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Poace  I  call  that  honoured  name  no  more, 

Bj  Jordan  *8  olive-girdled  shore, 
By  Eedron^s  brook,  or  Siloa^s  holj  fount; 

Nor  where  the  fragrant  breezes  rove 

Through  BothePs  dim  and  silent  grove, 
Nor  on  the  rugged  top  of  Oarmel*s  saored  mount. 

Henceforth  ye  never  more  may  meet, 
Meok  learners,  at  your  master's  feet. 
To  gaze  on  that  high  brow,  those  piercing  eyes ; 

And  hear  the  music  of  that  voice, 
Whose  lessons  bade  the  sad  rejoice, 
Said  to  the  weak,  "  Bo  strong  I"  and  to  the  dead, 
"Arise!" 

Go,  tell  tlie  startled  guards  that  wait 

In  arms  before  the  palace  gate, 
"  The  Seer  of  Thesbe  walks  no  more  on  earth :" 

The  king  will  bid  prepare  the  feast ; 

And  tyrant  prince  and  treacherous  priest 
Will  move  with  haughtier  step,  and  laugh  with 
louder  mirth. 

And  go  to  Zarephath,  and  say 

What  GoiVa  right  hand  hath  wrought  to-dny 
To  the  pale  widow  and  her  twice-bom  son: 

Ix),  they  will  weep,  and  rend  their  hair. 

Upstarting  from  their  broken  prayer, — 
"  Our  comforter  is  gone,  our  friend,  our  only 
one  I" 
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Na7,  de«m  not  sol  for  there  shall  dwell 

A  Prophet  jet  in  Israel 
To  tread  the  path  which  erst  El^ah  trod ; 

He  too  shall  mook  th'  oppressor's  spears, 

He  too  shall  drj  the  monmer's  tears ; 
Elijah's  robe  is  his,  and  his  Eiyah's  GK>d  I 

Bat  he  before  the  throne  of  grace 

Hath  his  eternal  dwelling-place ; 
His  head  is  crowned  with  an  unfading  crown ; 

And  in  the  book,  the  awfol  book, 

On  which  the  angels  fear  to  look. 
The  chronicle  of  Heaven,  his  name  is  written 
down. 

Too  hard  the  flight  for  Passion's  wings, 

Too  high  the  theme  for  Fancy's  strings; 
Inscmtable  the  wonder  of  the  tale  I 

Tet  the  false  Sanhedrim  wiU  weave  - 

Wild  fictions,  onnning  to  deceive, 
And  hide  reluctant  Truth  in  Error's  loathly  veil. 

And  some  in  after  years  will  tell* 

How  on  the  Prophet's  cradle  fell 
Rays  of  rich  glory,  an  unearthly  stream ; 

And  some  how  fearful  visions  came 

Of  Israel  judged  by  sword  and  flame, 
That  wondrous  child  the  judge,  upon  his  father's 
dream. 

•  Sm  Bajle'i  DIetionarj,  Art  *'  EHIah.** 
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Eiijaii  in  the  battle's  tlifiiug 

Bhall  urge  the  fiery  atceds  along, 
Hurling  the  lance,  lifting  tlio  meUor  gwotdi 

Elijali,  in  the  daj  of  doom, 

Shall  wave  tha  oenser^e  rich  perfume, 
To  tnm  the  wrath  aside,  the  Teageimoe  of  tin. 

Vain,  vain  I  it  is  enough  to  know 

That  in  his  pUgrimnge  below 
De  wrought  Jehovah's  will  with  stendfast  seal ; 

And  that  he  passed  from  this  our  life 

Without  the  sorrow  of  the  strife 
Wliioh  ftU  our  fathers  felt,  wliioli  we  mast  one 
day  feel. 

To  na  between  the  world  and  Heaven 

A  rougher  path,  alasl  is  given ; 
Bed  glares  the  torch,  dark  waves  the  funeral  paJl ; 

The  Boeptred  king,  the  trampled  slave, 

Go  down  into  the  common  grave. 
And  there  is  one  deca;,  one  notbingnuas  fur  nit. 

It  is  n  fearful  thing  to  did 

To  watch  Uie  olieerfnl  day  flit  by 
Witli  air  its  myriad  shapes  of  life  tnd  love; 

To  aiak  into  the  dreai-y  gloom 

TItat  broods  forever  o^er  the  tomb, 
Where  cloads  are  all  around,  thongh  HeavMi 
lonj  shine  above! 
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Bat  BtiU  a  finn  and  fnithfnl  tmst 
SopportB,  consolca  tbe  pure  and  just; 

Serene,  though  sad,  thoy  feel  life's  joys  expiro; 
And  bitter  tliongh  the  death-pong  be, 
Their  spirits  through  its  tortnres  sea 

Eliyoh's  oar  of  light,  Elyah's  steeds  of  fire. 


TRANSLATIONS  AND  EPIGBAMS. 
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PTRAMTOES  ^OTPnACdE. 


oifavoS  OAt'jTovTef  del,  naXauiv 

ioya  TvpdwuVf 


etirar' — {iv  yip  ifirrepoif  fiv\olaiv 
iirriv,  if  TTpii',  oii^via  T*f  aHa, 
ueiXtxov  X&yov  ampiag  ^oroif  i- 

TToatv  delietv) 


ylyverai  ow^frrpwv  xAiof  •     <if  drrovray^  I 
Avypiji'  dpffafet  ersdrof,  et'^wj  t*  J 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  OEEEK  DDK  BEOITED  AT  TUB 
OAMBBIDOB   OOMMENOEMENT,  A.  D.  1822. 

Ye  marvels  of  this  ancient  land, 

Yo  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
Where  crowndd  brow  and  sceptred  hand 

Sleep  in  their  dreamless  bed, 
Lone  monuments  of  other  days 
Who  lift  to  Heaven  your  ceaseless  gaze, — 

Speak,  for  within  your  murky  stone 

Philosophy  may  hear 
An  echo  of  a  hallowed  tone. 

Telling  to  mortal  ear 
Lessons  of  wisdom  deep  and  stern, — 
Lessons  which  pride  is  slow  to  learn ; — 

Speak  how  the  glory  and  the  power, 

The  diadems  of  kings. 
Are  bat  the  visions  of  an  hour, 

AH  nnenduring  things ; 
And  how  that  Death  hath  made  for  all 
A  chamber  in  his  silent  Ilall. 
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toftev  d>^  PpOTOiai  daveiv  ntngiOTai, 
Tra  T£xya,  tra  <r  Ifup^ev  Pificucs 


^wnvXel^,  i(f>afi€Qioij  Trrepomfiv 
0d(7m'  6ve/p4ra>v,  ^rrdrav  tJKicumv 
idXc€ug  SX&iQ  K£KaXvfjifiivo^  dva- 


o£dl  y^  (TEfivav  K€(f>aXav  dvattrog 
Xprjfuiciv  no)  nsiddfievog  fisdrJKS 
TcLprdgov  icevOfJuiv'    b  d'  kv  ddovaX^  ve- 

dvidog  &ga^ 

dianoTfio^  fieya  tppoviei,  TQe<txi  re 
iXnidcDV  (f)avXov  Bgdoog^  i^di  noaalv 
Ijuucpd  fiaiveiy  Kvdvedv  re  Oetoi^ 
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We  know,  we  know  that  all  mast  die  1 
Where  is  our  knowledge  then, — 

The  plotting  head,  the  beaming  eye, 
The  boasts  of  mortal  men  t 

In  earth's  oblivion,  dnll  and  deep, 

We  sleep  our  imawakened  sleep ; 

Like  forms  that  float  in  twilight's  shade. 

And  ere  the  day  are  gone, — 
When  from  his  misty,  Joyless  glade 

Stem  Hades  ^deth  on. 
Wrapped  in  his  robe  of  qoiet  gloom, 
To  call  as  to  the  silent  tomb. 


He  will  not  loose  in  that  dread  hoar 
The  Monarch's  Jewelled  brow. 

Won  by  the  wealth,  the  pomp  of  power, 
In  which  he  Joyeth  now ; 

Poor  mortal  I  while  the  son  of  spring 

Smiles  on  his  warm  imagining, — 


Unhappy  I — ^he  hath  thoaghts  of  pride, 

And  aspirntions  vain. 
And  marches  with  a  godlike  stride. 

Chilling  the  coartier  train 
With  the  cold  glance  of  royal  ire. 
More  dreaded  than  the  lightning  fir^-. 
Vol.  IT. -20 


PTaASODES   MOYFTViOM. 


OXfrJUof'    ifeOtvsi  riie  ttovto,  vdf  yap 
dXev    Si  arxfiai  (fifeve^,  H  yeKoiai 

tppovrlde^,  TTdvot  TE'    Tvpaiv/itof  h>- 


laidva,  niK^v  rt  yefMV,  6  Avypdf 

&Sovav  ;i;(ipif<Jftevof,  (cdKoIf  yi- 


dcflo'ef  Tfi.tof  Tide  jjpvffo^eyyJf 

r&f,  AAm}  vOf 


elie  t3v  irph"  Xaiaipdrarov,  rdv  Afj^ 
iyXaav  ixovra  X^P^^i  TfJ**  "^i" 
^6'  dita^  evSaifiQva,  tAv  TTOViipi^tDv 
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And  what  are  these  ?  in  cold  and  olond 

The  motlej  pageant  flies  I 
Weep  for  the  weakness  of  the  prond, 

The  follies  of  the  wise  I 
Ever  within  the  golden  ring 
That  rounds  the  temples  of  a  king, 

Death,  lord  of  all  heneath  the  skj, 

Iloldeth  his  stubborn  court ; 
And,  as  he  gives  to  Royalty 

Its  momentary  sport, 
Points  his  wan  finger  all  the  while 
With  shaking  head,  and  bitter  smile ; 

And  at  the  last  the  Phantom  thin 

Leaps  up  within  the  hold ; 
And,  with  a  little  hidden  pin. 

Bores  through  hb  wall  of  gold. 
What  are  we  in  our  fate  and  fall  ? — 
Night,  Night,  the  jailer  of  us  all, 


Hath  bound  in  her  funereal  chain 
The  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  ignorant  of  human  pain. 
The  lord  of  land  and  wave. 

The  shepherd  of  his  people^s  resti 

The  ever  and  the  wholly  blest. 
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(<i(  Itdrav)  vrimfM  XV^^    irlrm  d*  4- 


raOra  liiv  veicgCiv  yi^  lor*,    tyii  ii 
elaog&v  dc5  fiopfiAgeov,  naXaUiv 
uvdfiaG'  ^pcxjVf  fiifx^'^  ^^  okotuv^ 

Ketfteva  wktIj 


^dfifu^  aag  i^dg  Ire  adv  re  rifi^ 
uvdaofiar    KXvToig  intoiv  iotdaXg 
^dufUf  oav  ipvxav  M  vffvifioig  npoa- 
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And  straight  among  the  courtier  hands 

The  hired  lomentings  rise ; 
And  there  is  striking  of  fair  hands, 

And  weeping  of  bright  eyes ; 
And  the  long  looks  of  women  fall 
In  sorrow  roxmd  that  gorgeous  Hall. 

And  last,  upon  some  solemn  day, 

The  tomb  of  all  his  race 
Hath  opened  for  his  shivering  daj 

The  dismal  dwelling-place, 
The  dim  abyss  of  sculptured  stones, 
The  prison-house  of  royal  bones. 

These  are  the  honours  of  the  dead  I 

But,  as  I  wander  by. 
And  gaze  upon  yon  marble  bed 

With  lost  and  loitering  eye. 
Till  back  upon  my  awe-struck  soul 
A  thousand  ages  seem  to  roll, 


I  muse  on  thee,  whom  this  recess 

Hides  in  its  pathless  gloom, 
Thy  glory  and  thy  nothingness, 

Thine  empire  and  thy  tomb ; 
And  call  thoo,  Psammis,  back  to  light, 
Back  from  the  veil  of  Death  and  Night. 
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aitflrrrgcv  iv  x^tgecai  XaPiiVf  ndpac 
Xojmgdv  iic  Kpardg  (ftdkapov  nupavasccnr 
IX$%  dva^ — (TV  \C  ovK  dteig' — fiSpoKCLg^ 

'irdfifiij  Koi  iv  yag 


dyKdXcug  evdeig  ^n,  TVfiP6x(i^i<yr6v  <l* 
Ipy/ia  iriTQcug  didton:  KoXvitru 
o&iut  Tov  tcarocxofUvov,  Siaadnw 

adtfjut^  Tvpdwov. 


col  Si  rt  X9(^(fl^'^  TacT ;  ddoindpog  rig 
rdv  redv  arctOrjcrsTcu  dfjuf>l  rvfifiGV, 
haritav  ^x^"^  anoSuLv  Xv6ivT(JV 

Traaal  ttardaafisv* 
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Oome  from  thy  darlmess !  all  too  long 

Thon  lingerest  in  the  grave ; 
Thou,  the  destroyer  of  the  strong, 

The  powerful  to  save : 
Oome  from  thy  darkness ; — set  again 
Thy  saffron  sandal  on  the  plain ; 


And  bid  thy  golden  sceptre  gleam 
Its  wonted  radiance  yet ; 

And  let  thy  bright  tiara  beam 
Aronnd  thy  locks  of  jet ; 

And  play  the  king  upon  thia  spot, 

As  when — alas  I  thon  listenest  not  I 


Tiiy  might  hath  fleeted  from  the  day ; 

Thy  very  name  is  hid  ; 
Yet  pride  hath  heaped  upon  thy  clay 

A  ponderous  Pyramid ; 
And  thou  art  kingly  still,  and  blest 
In  a  right  royal  place  of  rest 


O  what  is  this  to  thee  or  thine? 

Some  traveller  idly  stalks 
Around  the  tomb  of  all  thy  line, 

And  tramples  as  he  walks, 
With  rebel  foot,  and  reckless  eye, 
The  duflt  which  once  was  Majesty, 


i 
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Sc  a',  iyosAetrotf  ttote  ftovaoTroUiv 


liTjdafiQ^  SIT]  rrfde  (je/iviiv  dj^flof, 

pEia  yivotTiL 


Tvrddg  etij  fioi  rfi^f    h  QaSdf 

Keiao/uu  0^aa^-    ftaAai(i)f  61  aurfif 

fivfatvfi  re  TTjXeOduaa  naya 
eCaium'  Sevaei  rdnov    ivda  noXXAv 
XevKiTTcnXos  Kvoftocvva  rd^  A£^ 
vav  hriBijcef 
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Thy  portrwt  and  thine  enlogy, 
Traoed  by  some  artist  hand, 

And  all  tLat  nonr  remains  of  thee, 
Dragged  to  a  distant  land, 

Unst  be  a  thing  for  girls  to  know, 

A  Jest,  a  marrel,  and  a  show  I 


Rail,  happy  one  1 — hut  not  for  me, 

Bo  poor,  BO  little  worth, 
Uoy  euoh  a  epaoious  temple  he; 

Nor  let  ray  niotlier  Earth, 
When  I  am  laid  in  my  cold  bed. 
Lie  heavy  on  my  alnmbering  head : — 

Qiwa  me  a  low  and  humble  monnd  - 

In  some  sequestered  dell  I 
Where  Zephyr  shall  make  mnsio  round 

Hy  bnried  dnst  shall  dwell. 
There  shall  the  tarf  with  dew  be  wet ; 
And  while  one  natural  rivulet 


Shall  wander  on  its  way,  and  dng 
Beneath  the  twilight  beam, 

Oypress  and  myrtle  both  shall  spring 
Beside  its  babbling  stream ; 

And  Memory  shall  scatter  there 

The  laurel  I  havo  long^'d  lo  wear. 


M4 


aojia  TOviidP  a  Tgi^i}xLrog  Aly/ui, — 


livdatai  av'    ardOeoiv  Iv  reoimv 
l^oofuu*    <pev  crddeciv  iv  rtolmv 

taaofiaij  Aly/uu 
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And  one  fond  form  shall  often  glide, 
When  tolls  the  evening  bell, 

To  whisper  o^er  that  tomb  and  tide 
One  echoless  "  farewell!" 

And  shed  one  tear  in  that  dim  grove, 

The  silent  tear  of  parted  love. 


Raise  not  for  me  a  Pyramid  I 
Carve  not  a  stone  for  me  I 

The  tear  that  gleams  in  that  pale  lid 
Shall  be  mine  elegy; 

And  in  thy  breast,  thy  tender  breast, 

My  shade  shall  find  a  home  of  rest  1 
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IN  OBITUM 


THOU^  FAN8EAWE  UIDDLBTOIf, 

EPISOOPI   CALCtlTTZKSia. 


NAMATfiN  TTdrep,  liaeimlnvre  Tayya, 
Xtlpe,  jotp'  iiioi-    ai>  fier  ^5  diXaaaav 

kviiAtuv  KXvSa>va-    pXhruv  6'  ig  cvpd 
ihfiavbi  fiiXa&pov  aet  nor'  avfa^ 
ya^iiEtg  dyakX6fievos  ftsyav  tto- 

Xv{ii)0$9v  vftvov. 
4  ftdnap  ail-    Oeaneolf  yap  avS^ 
Tdv  Qedv  rdv  aliv  AhiSi'  athf 

Kpuiififvot  6p^v^ 
KetvTOf   iv  6'  fdvbv  6hq,  Iv  J"  dvaSof 
pdfliapov,  itvdoi  re  Kevol  nircyvTOf 
tvOa  ydp  Aawv  (ppev'  dvaXiot^  irrv- 

Xaiat  KaXvnre. 
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HINDOSTAN. 

TRANBLATIOir  OF  A  GBKEK  ODB  TO  THE  MEMOBY 
OF  THE  YEBT  BEYEBEND  AND  LBABNED  THOMAS 
FAN8HAWE  MIDDLETON,  BISHOP  OF  OALOUTTA, 
BEOITED  AT  THE  OAMBBIDOB  OOMMENOBIfSNT, 
A.  D.    1823. 

Fatheb  of  riYers,  Ganges,  hail  to  thee  I 
Thoo,  in  the  joy  of  thine  unfading  daj, 
Goest  thy  wonted  way, 
Unwearied,  to  the  sea ; 

And,  eYer  gazing  with  a  steadfast  gaze 
On  the  huge  canopy  of  sonny  heaYen, 
Singest  from  mom  to  eYen 
Thy  changeless  song  of  praise. 

So  Uion  art  happy :  for  thy  hymn  is  lond 
Eternally  to  Him,  th'  eternal  King : 
Doubt  flaps  her  murky  wing. 
Dim  Ignorance  spreads  her  cloud 

Around  thee ;  and  wild  fancies,  wild  and  Yain, 
Hither  and  thither  thread  the  lurid  air : 
Darkness,  Sin's  mother,  there 
Holds  her  unlovely  reign ; 


318      Ur  OBITUK  T.  F.  IL  MFJBC  GALCDTT. 

6  Itcdrog,  irvKvdv  ve^o^  ifnrerdaaa^, 
ovde  ^ug,  Oeov  rode  Tcpnrjv  dvOoc, 
ana^yavxiiOtv  Ik,  v&f>eXdv  Ka?.ovg  Pi- 

iTOfJtjdKic,  <l>EVy  TToaadxig  alfiartipa^ 
&?uog  P/Jttsi  Bvaiac ; — riq  ix^^* 
ipX^^ ; — ffvpav  ydp  Sp^jp  KTJdei' 

6v  re  x^iov 
rrapOevuyv,  TTtrrX&^aTd  6*  d/Sporrj/vo, 
XQvatov  0'  liyvbv  ai/.ag,  di^^-v^dv  re, 
j3dp/3apov  ;^/.t(5a/ia'    fid/J  iK(f>oiiEiTai 

67a  2eXdva 
Xaarrd(5(M)v  6^)U)<7a  iji&og*    TTaQeariv 
&  Kdpa'    aiyuaa  diKav  XH^^^Q^^ 
Kelrai  iv  reix^^i  fiAn-o)  fidratov 

6dK^v  x^oiaa, 
(pev  NeaAAfVa-    x^^-^^Q^^^'  7^Q  dvOoc, 
6(M)fAdT(M)v  dyakfitty  KaKcJg  oXuXev 
avrdxeip  5AwA'-    leQtcjv  dt-  rtx^ai 

ovttot'  dicpavTot. 

•  "Oh  ilfirht  of  grief  I  the  wlv«^5  of  Arval.in, 
Yonng  Azia,  young  Kealliny  itr«»  seen; 
Tlieir  widow  rolies  of  whitw, 
With  polrl  and  jewels  bright, 
E»ch  like  an  Kastern  qnecn."  .  .  .  .  &a 

Bee  S<»xmrEY'«  Cijnt>»  o/Kehama^ 
C^ntol.  'T'-v  J-uncral.'^ 
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And  never,  since  thj  glorious  conrse  began, 
Hath  the  glad  light,  Nature's  most  precious 

flower, 
Looked  from  its  home  of  power 
Upon  the  soul  of  Man. 

How  often  yet — ^how  often  will  the  sun 
Behold  the  rites  of  death  with  that  calm  smile? 
Lo  1  they  have  laid  the  pile ; 
The  virgins,  one  by  one. 

Chant  solemnly  the  hymn — the  funeral  hyflin  1 
The  rich  robes  float;  the  costly  gems  beam 

bright ; 
The  flambeau^s  flickerinj^  liglit 
Makes  the  clear  day  look  dim. 

Where  is  the  Victim?    Lo!  the  bride  appears, 
Muto,  motionless,  a  blameless  sacrifice ; 
Upon  the  pile  she  lies, 
Weepiug  unheeded  tears. 

"Woe  for  Nealliny,  the  tender  reed  I 

Woe  I  she  has  said  th'  irrevocable  vow ; — 
Self-slaughtered  ?    Answer  thou, 
Priest  of  a  bloody  creed  1 


av    n  tmrat  i.r.M.  vnc  caicutt. 


irap0i0ame-     vvv  di  rff  a^uc'  {i>toi  ;• 
A/vrferw  4^ 

"Vtw  irfuf  ft  tarO,  the  liaHottiaiQta] 

T*.lttn=,h>L..™„,i„^„„,l„„„K*i-    .    .  . 
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For  her  the  dismal  pathway  mnst  be  trod ; 
The  hall  of  Padalon,  the  dark,  the  dread, 
Is  yawning  for  its  dead, 
And  the  relentless  god 

Frowns  with  his  moody  eyebrows.    Nanght  avail 
With  those  unpitying  seers  her  terroi-s  meek, 
Iler  soft-toned  prayers,  her  cheek 
So  eloquently  pale  I 

Hark  to  the  cymbal,  and  the  bellowing  drnm ! 
"Farewell,   farewell  I"  she  whispers. — It  i» 

past; 
And  round  her,  thick  and  fast, 
The  stifling  flashes  come. 

Away,  away  I  they  fly,  those  sights  of  death.— 
Now  fiercer  echoes  scare  my  shuddering  eat ' 
Hear'st  thon  ?    I  hear — I  hear. 
Upon  the  wild  wind*s  breath. 

The  thunder  of  the  chariot-wheels,  the  shoul 
Of  mif^hty  multitudes  that  cheer  or  chide 
The  chfirgor's  voice  of  pride! — 

Hurriedly  thronging  out 
Vou  If.— 21 


822      IN  OBITUlf  T.  T.  M.  CPISC.  CAIXTCTT. 

laddvoiv^  diftavrov  opufta^  pdmTgam 
Xpvfj£a  relvei  ;t^p^  /.atvi^  re 

XUAJU  aalpeL, 
d^ovog  (5'  vTj^  A^a?.t(w  Ppvown 
«poivtoi  TTavr^  a  ray  over,  kol  dx^t 
dartijv  dhivdv  7:aTd)j]ua'    (pev^  di* 

k^X^"^^  Otov  <^vydvy  ovdt  dec/.uv 
TTUvercu  /3()or(I>v  d?.okvyfi<j(:^  ol  vvv 
dOXiu)  nrjd/jfiari  rdv  <pt?y,ov  i^rj- 

rovotv  oXeOpov, 
dfupi  6e  oref^pd  rd^  opope  <j>u)vd' 
*A^X^^*  v/ivciw,  dpx^"^^'    7TOLKi?.oig  yd(i 
Ivriv  kv  dlippoig  6  Qedg'    rdv  alfid- 

(j)VgTOV  dvaKTQ 

Xf^fj  aiflsiv,    Zo),  cePofiev,  arevayfAdv 
tv  nrEVovTF.g  Oyairkniov,  ,'\;o()w  re 
avyKVKXovvTh:^  rd  rrTFfpavT!fyt{)m'  ttf- 

/.toQioi'  apjia. — 
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From   street  and   grove  the  human  flood  is 
poured ; 
Mothers,  and  sons,  and  maidens  whose  white 

hands 
Wave  wide  the  blazing  brands : 
And  lie,  the  mighty  lord, 

The  thousand-headed  Serpent,  sits  the  while, 
Sceptred  and  crowned,  upon  his  rolling  throne. 
Writhing  his  lips  of  stone 
Into  a  fearful  smile. 

Beneath  the  creaking  axle  the  red  flood 
Gushes  unceasing ;  scattered  on  the  stones 
Lie  crushed  and  mangled  bones; 

Through  slaughter  and  through  blood 

The  chariot  of  the  god — the  dark  god — ^reels ; 
And    laughter — shrill,   unnatural   laughter — 
As  each  mad  victim  springs  [rings 

To  meet  the  murderous  wheels. 

And  still  the  cry  goes  up :  "  Begin  the  song — 
Begin ! — Behold  him  on  his  golden  seat, 
The  terrible  I  'tis  meet. 
Thus  as  he  rides  along, 

^  To  worship  hi.n,  the  Lord,  whose  slaves  we  are  I 
Yea,  yea,  we  worship,  hymning  now  the  hymn, 
And  dancing  round  the  grim 
And  flower-encircled  car  I" 


4      IN    OBITL'U  T.  F.  H.  EPiaO,  CALCLTT. 

17V  lip,  iiv  i>  TttSra  ftifiaA.'-  i^i^ev, 
'AXQiov,  oiov  Ik  OKoniXtM  6  uor^p- 
(if  H',  Cig  i-ppt^sv  ICuv-  rfir'  avfo; 
^K  vtipcXiuv 
iroaal  XevKolg  E^o/ifo  0eiiaitev, 
Koi  (MMJfyi'iiTa  Aina,  iK-npen^  re 
^vOev  Eipdvffl,  Oifurof  Oiryarfe^ 

0eu,  lifaxela  rlpTfitg-    6  yop  rd  dij^a 

(telrot  ^1'  I'eitpolfft  vf/tiidf — BoveIv  /Jpo- 
TOtfft  Trerrpwrai* 
naoiv,  eii  T6i'  olda-    Ka,)MV  ye  fihrrot 
«(iyafli2v  t'py*  elv  'AW™  66fioiOtv 
varepov  ^wwri,  nai  eif  Irog  rd^ 

dJ  -iT&Qoig,  dvep  il>lXe,  k&v  vecpotmv 
ei  -rtAQotg  Aet'    neipiKofttvog  y&^ 

laatai  Iv  yf' 
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Is  there  no  help  for  this  lost  realm? — ^from  thee, 
Mj  own,  my  Fatherland,  the  saviour  oame; 
He  saw  the  scene  of  shame — 
He  saw,  and  wept  to  see. 

8oon,  at  his  bidding,  Love,  the  beauteons  child, 
Returned;    rich   Plenty   blessed   the    land's 

increase ; 
Staid  Order,  gentle  Peace, 
Twin-born  of  Justice,  smiled. — 

The  morrow  dawned;  and  lo  t  the  hand  that  gave 
Knowledge  and  mercj  forth,  is  still  and  cold. 
All  men,  we  know  of  old, 
Go  down  into  the  grave, — 

The  bad  with  curses,  and  the  good  with  tears ; 
But  still  the  actions  of  the  pure  and  just 
Live  on,  and  in  the  dust 
Bear  fruit  for  other  years. 

Servant  of  God,  a  blessing  on  thy  head  I 
E^en  in  the  tomb  a  blessing  I     Love  did  move 
Around  thee,  living ; — Love 
Will  not  forget  thee,  dead  I 


826      IN  OUITL'M  T.  F.  X.  BPIBO.  OALCUTT. 

iaaeoi'    ri  ttXpv  ;  Saidv  ye  rvfiPofP 
ev6i(M>g  dcudaXXofieVy  Iv  6i  rvfiPif^ 
rdv  redv  alvav  ypdtpofiev,  irddov  re, 

S>  fjuucaplra, 
tv0d6\  el6og  luipfuiQeoVj  fidraiov 
*lv6ia  ai^vei  y6ov,  at  6^  Paaatu 
deiiXoig  ^vAA-wv  ipiBvptoiiaaiv  rdv 

TTtvdifWv  av6&v 

Ms(M>g  O^XXovaiv    6  6*  k'7TT&<fxjvog 
yddrhiv  narriQ  ppadvg  Ig  ddXaaaav 
KviMdrcjv  ;^e£t  f>6ov    dovx<i>  fcXal- 

ovaa  Trap*  Sx^^» 
IJLogatiioLg  dfuixavioiaa  kvTratg, 
laddvei  kSqu  rig,  iirl  l)etOpoig 
dfifidTiov  mi^aoa  (pdog,  tcakdg  nXi^- 

iiXivag' — roadvde  yegag  Oavdvri 
i  narglg  6l6(»>Gtv,  ael  6*  sif  avrij^ 
XevKdnaxvc  Mva/ioavva  daKgiaeu 

riiiiog  i^fig, 
£v  6e  TtdvaKog*    TToXtdv  yap  dvra 
Xafipdvei  OKdrog,  pidrov  re  ndpai*), 
isvxofMi  roi6v6e  piov^  ndxpov  tol- 

6v6e  kdxoLUL 
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« 

Wlijit  more  than  this  will  Providence  allow? 
We  shape  thy  monument,  and  with  sad  pen 
Write,  **  He  was  reverenced  then, — 
He  is  lamented  nowT' 

, Tliere  in  the  living  marhle  India  grieves; 
The  hoary  forest  seems  to  send  around 
A  low  and  wailing  sound 
From  its  unnumbered  loaves, 

And  the  great  River  pours  its  sacred  streams 
Mure  slowly  onward  to  the  mournful  sea. 
Beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
Wrapped  in  her  lonely  dreams. 

Some  maiden  sits,  pale,  with  neglected  charms. 
Hiding  a  funeral  urn  within  her  vest. 
And  liunibly  o'er  her  breast 
Folding  her  snowy  arms. 

Tliese  are  thine  honours!  o'er  the  hallowed  i<pot. 
When  the  sof>.  moonlight  comes  upon  the  vale. 
Memory  shall  tell  her  tale. 
Mourning,  and  murmuring  not ; 

For  silvered  o'er  with  time,  and  full  of  days, 
Thou  sleepest  well! — May  Heaven  to  mo  as- 
sign 
In  lite  rtucli  task  as  thine, 

And  in  tho  tomb  buch  praiai) ! 


32S  EPIGRAJOCATON   LIBEB. 

EPIGRAM3iAT0N  UBER: 

6S.CCK,  LATIXE,  AafOUOL 

BPa  TB  ADTA  E'DYK  BFa 

KaQoXtrra,  izaadv  iragSivuv 
Q)V  olda  TTovXv  (pO.rdra, 
fiTj  OfpdA/,e  rdv  pt/.ovvrd  ae 
66/^vg  iT/XKOvaa  fivpiovg. 
Ka/uuq  fM€  Tzpdg  oe  TroXXdtuff 
(pevyeiq  fxe  rdv  Ka/.o-vfAevav' 
(pi?AfiaT*  alriovri  fioi 
dovvai  Ohs'/.ELC  re  kov  OeXetg' 
i{f^v  ae  (ffQc^  ak  d'  avritca 
ov  0^^* — (TV  x^^{*^i  TragOsvdjv 
i)V  oUa  TiOvXv  (piXTdra^ 
evprjKu  y(^LQ  Ti]v(y  tK^vaiv^ 
evQijKu,  oCjv  aivLyndrcjv' — 
ipp,(;  fie  t^qraj  kovk  tpng, 
1{H0  oe  ^rira,  kovk  t:{)u>. 

i  Tbiit  wua  uiie  'i(  tliv  Couibridge  i'riico  EpigrftuiS  for  IttflL) 
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LOVE  AND  NO  LOVK 


TRANSLATION  OF  THB  rORBQOINa. 


OHABLOTTEf  thou  far  the  dearest  belle 

Of  all  that  e^er  were  dear  to  me, 
Vex  not  a  heart  that  loves  so  well 

With  sucli  a  riddling  cruelty  I 
With  softest  tone  your  lips  invite, 

And  when  I  come,  you  haste  aside; 
You  promise  mo  a  kiss  to-night, 

I  take  it,  and  you  turn  to  chide ; 
You  smile, — alas,  you  frown  again ; 

You  love  me, — and  you  love  me  not; 
I  will  not  shiver  Cupid's  chain, 

But  find  a  way  to  loose  the  knot ; 
And  we  an  equid  flame  will  prove ; 

Love,  as  you  love  me,  lovely  belle, 
Love  me, — without  a  spark  of  love, 

And  I  will  luve  you— just  as  well  I 


EFXHSAIOUTOJI  T.P"^B. 


'/LmBll'  inifram  ruAsV  Ftf 

HVdvii  'AST11W7'    tt^vtt  <■  J*  I*yi*  ir*^t»*i 


XA^^  Jf»,  ma  MOT  tr~,  ■»;  Ji<i/»f»  Ktpfnw 
£k  n  vaTov  Tv2f  Tt^flr  rj(TLCi  foil*  KJirpt^  liOijiHi 
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SCRIBIMUS  INDOCn  DOOTIQUB. 

ov6iv  ydp  yfti.ypa^  oixcreu  tin  'At8i|Pb 
ka4uPayt  vpouca,  Xdpov,  rbv  Kov^6raro¥  wpoqtrfrrwy 

(Tut  WM  one  of  Um  Cambridge  Friia  Epigrams  for  18S1) 


TRANSLATION  OF  THB  FOEEGOING. 

Both  the  wise  and  the  witless  scribble ; 
But  the  wight,  whom  here  we  bury, 
By  the  grace  of  the  skies 
Must  have  been  very  wise, 
Or  very  foolish, — very  I 

He  never  wrote  a  stanza : 

Small  weight  will  Oharon  find  him ; 
The  only  Ghost 
Who  comes  to  the  coast, 

And  brings  no  harp  behind  him  I 


NUQ^  SERIA  DDCiraT  IN  MALA. 


Odit  Oharinns  aorias  Reonin  bnrbfta, 
Totugi^ue  nugia  illaborat  urbonis. 
Nugas  amicus,  tota  territiit  d 
Oritioo  theutra,  fit  gruvia  cotbaraoram 
FtdinmqDu  censor,  laudat  sDream  Ledn 
Yooem,  pedesqne  mobiles  Tigelliiii, 
Et  BamiDndaTU  Thaidos  renD9tat«m, 
Nugis  amicus.  Bcit  loves  pnellanmi 
Captare  rlsns,  ore  toU  mcUito 
Gorriro  callot,  sen  Nerora  96n  Pbylllj 
Telo  tnednllas  Isscrit  rcncnftto. 
Nugia  nuiicua,  per  beam  Pomaui 
Eirat  virettt,  fioridns  Onmenftrnm 
Legit  ooroUoa,  anreitm  quotit  pleotrom, 
PermeMioqoB  labra  prolult  rivo. 
Qaid  inda  Set  7— bis  s«uesclt  In  nogll^ 
Yeneris  facetus  aervns, — el  ualaiiJiianun ; 
louUliaqne  canet,  esiiriC,  torpi't, 
Niaisjoooatu,  Boriusqne  nugatar. 

Tbli  wu  ana  at  tbe  Cuntiriilga  Prtie  Eplerami  [gr  Itia) 
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TRIPLES  END  IN  SERIOUS  EVILS. 

TRANSLATION  07  THK  70BEOOINO. 

With  all  a  fashionable's  rage 

Oharinus  loathes  the  beard  of  age ; 

A  trifler  all,  he  loves  to  sit 

The  very  sovereign  of  the  Pit ; 

To  terrify  the  Tragic  Muse 

He  talks  about  the  dancers'  shoes, 

And  raves  of  Yestris'  eyes  of  jet 

And  Mercandotti's  pirouette ; 

A  trifler  all,  he  studies  bows, 

Makes  earnest  love  in  whispered  vowa, 

And  talks  about  the  shafts  that  fly 

From  riiillis'  or  Neajra's  eye ; 

A  trifler  all,  he  kills  an  hour 

In  wandering  through  Thalia's  bower, 

Shakes  his  wild  harp  with  frantic  mien, 

And  gets  dead  drunk  with  ITippocrene; 

And  so  becomes  an  ancient  Beau, 

The  slave  of  Venus,  and  the  Row ; 

And  prates,  and  puns,  and  stares  away, 

And  stupefies  from  day  to  day ; 

Till  Death  cnts  sliort  the  quibbling  knave, 

And  sinks  the  merry — in  the  Grave  I 


33:1  EPiaBAMMATON   r.TRKi^, 


n. 


NuGATOR  incrus,  at  neo  inficetasi 
Tiia8,  et  Veneris,  fero  catenas. 
Nugas  mille  dabo,  dabo  libenter, 
Geintnas,  pallia,  Chia  vina,  piscca, 
Pjusti  florea  serta,  scrta  Pindi. 
Nu'ias  inille  loqiior,  loquor  disertua, 
Pr(*('<*s,  Manditias,  jocos,  aniores, 
Quut»iuot  sint.  Veneres  Gupidinesque. 
Til  nugas  luihi  inille  conferenti, 
Tu  Tiuiras  !nihi  niillo  garrienti, 
Comprosso  menioras,  Chloe,  susiirro 
Aras,  llarnmea,  nuptias,  pudorem, 
Et  qnautum  est  liomlnnm  severioruni. 
Aut  nngas  prccor  aut  nlLil !  valeto ; 
Niiuis  seria,  mi  Chloe,  laboras. 

III. 

Caveius,  Abra,  diini  Cupidinura  curro 
Periciilosis  to  morantur  in  nngifl; 
Diim  Veneris  anna  ludicro  cies  bello, 
Niitiis,  sus'.irros,  larrvmas,  jocos,  risus, 
Lyraqno  sjepc,  sa?ito  mcUeo  cantu 
Formosa  montes  implicas  reluctantes. 
SompiT  Venus  uulosa  1  ijerium  quiddaia 
Nugarld,  Abra,  qiito  venusta  nugaris. 
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IV. 


CoDRus  ait,  promens  epigrammata, — "Nil  nisi 
nugas  I" 
Nostra  tusD  nngsD  snnt  mala, — nos  legimns. 


SCRIBIMUS  IXDOCTI  DOCTIQUB. 

I. 

Vbbe  novo,  quo  prata  tepent,  ardentque  pootw, 

Et  citharsB,  et  celeres  suave  loquuntur  aquie, 
Sems  Apollinea  sternit  se  Daphnis  in  umbra, 

Et  parat  intonso  tbura  precesque  Deo. 
"  Phoebe  pater,  dum  tanta  cohors  te  poscit  amat* 
que, 

Dum  rapiunt  laurus  tot  fera  labra  tuas, — 
Dum  totoque  foro,  totoque  impune  Suburra, 

Bacchantur  tristos,  esuriuntque,  chori, — 
Dum  resonant  Agtmippco  loca  cuncta  tumultn, 

Templa  Deum,  inontca,  antra,  macella,  casso.— 
Dum  nihil  est  nisi — *cara  Venus  I' — 'fonnuse 
OupidoT 

Angor,  amor,  cineres,  vulnera,  mella,  rofue,— 


Quill  valeat  tnnta  Daphnin  gecernere  turba  t 

Uniie  noTO  disont  Daphnis  honore  frui ) 
Qaid  fa«iam  nt  propria  decorem  mea  teir.jiora 

Diomihi,  qnidfawam?" — dixit  Apollo,"  taoe  I" 

(TMa  truonaofUiaOHiilxidsaPrluEplgmiuftR'ISM.) 


TRANSLATION  OF  TlIE   FOEEQOmO. 

Tnx  Solds  in  spring  were  blosaomiag  with  poete 

find  witli  fiowora, 
And  eilvor  streiimH,  and  golden  dreams,  were 

babbiing  in  the  bowers, 
Wbcn  Daphnin  Inj  at  olos«  of  A&j  within  a  ehadj 

hollow, 
And  filled  the  air  with  Brooke  and  prayer,  in 

honor  of  Apollo. 
"Far-darting  King  of  pipe  and  string, — while 

KQch  a  host  of  anita 
Are  mado  to  thee,  unceaaingl;,  for  Iiiurels  Mid 

for  lutos, — 
While  far  and  widd,  on  erery  side,  from  BonO 

street  to  the  Fleet, 
Some  rhyme  for  praise,  and  some  for  hayB,  snd 

Diultiliidcs  for  meat, — 
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While  verse  and  prose  onr  feet  enclose,  what- 
ever scene  we  search, 

In  feast,  and  fair,  and  market  sqnare,  in  Par- 
liament and  church, — 

While  Paphian  smiles,  and  Cnpid^s  wiles,  fill 
all  our  ears  with  vanity, 

And  rosy  chains,  and  pleasing  pains,  and  fid- 
dles and  insanity — 

By  what  new  art  shall  Daphnis  start  from  out 
the  herd  of  fools? 

What  wreath  or  name  shall  Daphnis  claim  un- 
heard of  in  the  schools? 

What  shall  I  leave,  that  fame  may  weave  a 
garland  all  my  own  ?" 

"Leave I"  said  the  Gtod,  with  fragrant  nod, — 
"  Why,  leave  it  all  alone  I" 

n. 

Simples  and  sages 

All  write  in  these  pages  I — 
As  many  a  weary  witling  knows, 
I'm  Susan's  Album  I     I  enclose 
Witliin  my  green  morocco  covers 
The  triflings  of  a  score  of  lovers, 
Roses,  lilies,  sighiugs,  sadness. 
All  the  armory  of  madness. 
In  Susan's  Album, — for  it's  true 
That  Susan  is  a  little  blue, — 
Vol.  n.— 22 
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All  sorts  of  people  rave  and  rant. 
Both  those  wlio  can,  and  those  who  can't ; 
And  Sosan  smiles  on  each  sweet  ditty 
In  which  her  witless  slaves  grow  witty. 
And  says  to  all  her  scribbling  snitors — 
*' Queen  Venus  is  the  best  of  tutors  1" 


^ 


TRANSLATIONS. 

SONG   OF  THE   SAILORS  OP  SAL  A  MIS. 
(From  SopnocLra,  A}aT^  v.  M6.) 

Fair  Salami?,  the  billow's  roar 

WiiTulers  around  thoe  yet; 
And  s;iilor3  ;;azc  nptm  thv  slioro 

Firm  in  the  o«'oan  set. 
Thy  son  is  in  a  lorei}jrn  clime 

Wliere  Ida  fc^cds  her  countless  flocks, 

Far  from  thy  dear  remembered  rocks, 
Worn  by  the  waste  of  time, — 
Comfortless,  nameless,  hopeless, — save 
Zm  the  dark  prospect  of  the  yawning  grave. 

And  Ajax,  in  his  deep  distress 

Allied  to  our  disgrace, 
Ilath  cherished  in  his  loneliness 

The  bosom  friend's  embrace. 
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Frenzy  hath  Beizod  thy  dearest  son, 
Who  from  thy  shores  in  glory  came 
The  first  in  valoar  and  in  fame ; 
The  deeds  that  he  hath  done 
6eem  hostile  all  to  hostile  eyes ; 
The  sons  of  Atrcns  see  them,  and  despise. 

Woe  to  the  mother,  in  her  close  of  day, 
Woe  to  her  desolate  heart,  and  temples  gray, 

When  she  shall  hear 
Her  loved  one's  story  whispereil  in  her  ear  I 

"Woe,  woe  I"  will  he  the  cry, — 
No  qniet  murmur,  like  the  tremulous  wail 
Of  the  lone  bird,  the  querulous  nightingale, — 

But  shrieks  that  flv 
Piercing,  and  wild,  and  loud,  shall  mourn  the 

tale; 
And  she  will  beat  her  breast  and  rend  her  hair, 
Scattering  the  silver  locks  that  time  hath  left 
her  there. 

Oh  I  when  the  pride  of  Griecia's  noblest  race 
Wanders,  as  now,  in  darkness  and  disgrace, 

When  Reason's  day 
Bets  rayless— joyless — quenched  in  cold  decay, 

Better  to  die,  and  sleep 
The  never-waking  sleep,  than  linger  on, 
And  dare  to  live,  when  the  soul's  life  is  gone; 

But  thou  slialt  weep. 
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Thou  wr«Iched  father,  for  thy  deitrest  son, 

Thy  best  bdoved,  by  iaward  Furies  torn. 

The  deepest,  bittcreat  coreo.  liiino  ancient  fanoM 

hath  borael 

(So'iKBui  as.  len.) 


THE   DEATH    OF  AJAX.* 
(From  Orui'a  JMudw^iAmm.) 

Tub  Kings  were  moved;  ooonclJOD  hung 
On  soft  Persuftsion's  houeyed  tongue ; 
And  Victory  to  Wisdom  gnve 
The  weapona  of  tlie  foUeii  bruve. 

That  Chief,  unBhrinldng,  uDanbdiwd, 
Hnd  grasped  his  spear  in  fire  and  frml, 
And  D(^v(]^  dreamed  of  fear; 

mmed  fierce  Ueclor'a  wil4  nhinq, — 
(Sad  brBTCil  the  Thuaderur's  red  right  ann.— 
BnC  Itage  is  Victor  here, 
By  nothing  could  tlic  hero  full 
Save  by  the  pangs  that  conquer  all  I 

■Tfal*  Mid  Ihi  tvu  incHvdlni;  pUrct  ssra  <triit«D  In   i 
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He  snatched  the  falchion  from  his  side ; 

And,  *^This  at  least  is  minef"  he  cried, 

"  This  e'en  Ulysses  will  not  crave : 

But  let  it  dig  its  master's  grave : 

In  many  a  glorious  field  of  yore 

This  blade  has  blushed  with  Phrygian  gore, 

And  when  mine  own  shall  glisten,  mine 

Shall  well  become  its  warlike  shine. 

Ajax  shall  fall  by  Ajax'  hand, 

A  warrior  by  a  warrior's  brand." 

He  spoke,  and  smiling  sternly,  pressed 
The  weapon  to  his  struggling  breast. 
Too  feeble  was  the  hero's  strength 
To  force  the  weapon's  chilling  length 

From  out  the  reeking  wound ; 
The  blood  upon  its  gory  track 
In  rushing  eddies  bore  it  back ; 

And  on  the  moistened  ground 
There  bloomed  (as  poets  love  to  tell;, 
Where'er  the  gushing  dewdrops  fell, 

A  melancholy  Flower ; 
The  same  fair  flower  had  wept  beside 
The  turf  where  Hyacinthus  died ; 

And,  from  that  fatal  hour. 
It  syllables  on  every  leaf 
The  record  of  a  double  grief. 

(May,  ly22.) 
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^NEAS  AND  THE  SIBYL. 

(From  ViBO.  M\.  vl  250i) 

But  look,  where  first  the  God  of  Day 
From  Heaven  pours  out  his  golden  ray, 

Earth  groans  a  sullen  groan  ; 
Shake  the  old  monarchs  of  the  woods, 
And  ban-dogs  from  their  solitudes 

Shriek  out  their  ominous  moan. 
"Avaunt!"  the  shuddering  Sibyl  cries, 
"Avaunt,  ye  unpermitted  eyes! 
And  thou,  JEneas,  twine  thine  lurnd. 
Fearless,  around  tliv  readv  brand. 

And  come  in  darkness  on  I" 
She  sj)oke,  and  througli  tlie  cavern  led  : 
He  followed  with  as  firm  a  tread. 


Tliey  went,  unseen,  through  cold  and  rlond, 
Where  Darkness  flung  her  solemn  shroud — 

A  dim,  unearthly  shade : 
Mirk  was  the  air,  as  when  through  night 
The  moon  looks  down  with  partial  light, 
When  Jupiter  to  earth  and  heaven 
A  drear  and  viewless  veil  hath  given. 
And,  in  the  calm  obscure  of  even, 

All  thinffs  and  colours  fade. 
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"  Ye  Gods,  whom  destiny  hatli  made 
The  Gaardians  of  the  voiceless  shade, — 
The  voiceless  shade  of  parted  souls, 
Wliere  Phlegothon  forever  rolls, 

And  gloomy  Chaos  reigns, — 
Forgive  me  that  witli  living  eye 
I  look  upon  your  privacy, 
And  rend  the  sulphurous  canopy 

Which  clothes  your  dark  domains  I" 

(Mat,  1822.) 


THE  HOOPOE'S  INVOCATION  TO  THE 

NIGHTINGALE. 

(From  the  BirdM  of  ARisropnAXXS,  L  209.) 

Waken,  dear  one,  from  thy  slumbers ; 
Pour  again  those  holy  numbers, 
Which  thou  warblest  there  alone 
In  a  heaven-instructed  tone, 
Mourning  from  this  leafy  shrine 
Lost — ^lost  Itys,  mine  and  thine, 
In  the  melancholy  cry 
Of  a  motJier's  agony ; 
Echo,  ere  the  murmurs  fade, 
Bears  thoni  from  tlie  vow-tree's  shade 
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To  tJie  throne  of  Jove ;  and  there, 
Phcahns  with  his  golden  hair 
Listens  long,  and  loves  to  suit 
To  his  ivorj-mounted  lute 
Thy  sad  masic ; — at  the  sonnd 
All  the  gods  come  dancing  round. 
And  a  sympathetic  song 
Peals  from  the  immortal  throng. 


182<L) 


FROM  LUCRETIUS,  Bk.  ii.  1  1-33. 

On,  sweet  it  is  to  listen  on  the  shore 

Wlien  tlie  wild  tempest  mocks  the  scfiboy'd 
cry; 
And  sweet  to  mark  the  tumult  and  the  rom* 

Wlien  distant  battle  stalks  in  thunder  by ; 

And  do  not  say  another^s  agony 
Is  happiness  to  us  I— oh,  ratlier  deem 

That  the  mind  loves,  in  its  own  fantasy, 
To  wield  tlie  weapons  and  to  scream  the  scroam, 
And  then  to  wake  from  deatli,  and  feci  it  was  a 
dream. 
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Bat  naught  is  sweeter  than  to  hold  onr  state, 
Unchangeahle,  on  Wisdom^s  guarded  keep, 

And  look  in  silence  on  the  low  and  great, 
Who,  in  thdr  sackcloth  or  their  purple,  creep 
Beneath  the  snmmit  of  the  viewless  steep : 

They  dare  the  deserts,  and  they  tempt  the  waves, 
And  serve,  and  monarchize,  and  laugh  and 
weep, 

While  Fortune  scoffs  alike  at  lords  and  slaves, 

And  decks  the  perilous  path  with  sceptres,  sad 
with  graves. 

Oh,   wretched  souls  I    oh,   weak  and  wasted 
hreath. 

Painful  in  hirth,  and  loathsome  in  decay  I 
Eternal  clouds  are  round  us :  douht  and  death 

Lie  dark  between  to-morrow  and  to-day ; 

And  thus  our  span  of  mourning  flits  away  I 
If  the  veins  glisten  and  the  pulses  glow. 

If  the  free  spirits  innocently  play, 
Say,  wilt  thou  seek  for  more  ?  vain  mortal,  no ! 
What  more  can  Dust  demand,  or  Destiny  be- 
stow? 

Yet  Nature  hath  more  blessings,  her  own  joys, 
Unearned  by  labour,  and  unsought  by  prayer : 

Be  wise  to-day  I — perhaps  no  golden  boys 
O'er  the  tlironged  banquet  fling  the  torches' 
glare, 
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No  rich  an>iua  looda  the  liutgnid  gir, 
No  baroished  silver  gleonis  along  tlie  hall 

In  dialling  whiteneBB.  iio  fond  Into  is  ther* 
To  wreathe  the  Bweetness  of  its  magic  thrall 
O'er  listening  ears,  rspt  hearts,  at  some  high 
festival ; — 

Yet  N'ature's  fondest  sods  and  fairest  dsughici  i 
On  her  green  bosom  love  at  eve  to  lie. 

Where  the  lone  rippling  uf  the  qniet  wal«rs 
Goes  ejllabltng  all  sweets,  and  hoar  and  liigh 
The  old  oak  lends  his  solemn  canopj. 

What  do  thej  reck  beneath  their  tranquil  bowers 
Of  guilt  or  grief  ?— then   happiest,  wbeo    tlie 
sky 

Laughs  iu  tlie  glad  spring-dawning,  and  the  hours 

DrcBs  every  hill  and  vale  in  herla  and  odoroua 
floversl 
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maX  vvv  ir  'Apci 
fiLaprvpi/t<rai  mrv  voAtc  'Ai- 
OKTOC  opSt6*loa  vavToxt 

Pindar^  J$tK  t.  61. 

Nov  EN  A  Pindi  tarba,  licet  Jovis 
Antiqaa  ccssent  fnlmina  vatibus 
Mentita,  Divoromque  voces 
Per  vacuum  taceant  Olympum, 

At  nsquo  clivo  vos  Ileliconio 
Lndum  vetustum  ludite,  vos  aquas 
Libate  solleiines,  lyrarum 
Yds  dominffi  domin»que  vatam 

Auditel  Nympbffi  Pierides,  quibus 
Cordi  est  celebres  inartis  bonoribus 
Ornaro  reges,  et  triuinphos 
Aonio  resoiiaro  plectro, 

Vos  a  quictis  vos  mihi  montibus 
Adcste,  Xyinphf©!  ferte  per  inclytas 
Urbes,  et  aiitiqua  sacratos 
Rollii^ione  domos ;  juvabit 
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Ctelcstiliua  fervcre  faroribus, 
Javabit  uiabras  inter  et  abditos 
Errare  Mnnes,  qnoa  perennis 
Ambit  Honor,  meritteqoe  Uo^ 

OoroUft.     Faliorna  an  videor  tua 
Solers  Uiyaaea  ntfeniat  non  latet 
Liiriisa,  Hon  Spftrtana  pnbes, 
Non  Agsrnoaiutioiie  Myoenw. 


InsaiiictiU'R  t«mtus  andlu 
Fluctus  Atlicnamm ;  haario  amabilem 
SablimiB  auratn ;  Icntiuri 
P«rvolitu  SataJiiinii  peiiiift; 

Inter  froinenteB  Oocani  minos 
Diroaque  veiitoa  usque  inorBbitor 
Dileota  Musarum  choreii 
Inwuln,  perpetnAque  lanm 

In^i^nis,  fx  qno  cedere  neflcinin 
Heroa  f^lfliim  tniait  in  riom 
Queni  Faina  quern  pnlmic  deoonu 
Egit  Amor  per  acxitu  belli. 

Non  Hie  oara  pro  pntria  neoein 
Obiro  BBpiis,  cnni  fiiriosiiir 
Owiiis  super  Grains  volaret 
Triyii  rates:  fiirit  inter ariua 
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Interqne  caddes  Hector,  et  horrido 
Olainore  vires  deficientinm 
Invictus  acceodit — "  Quid  atri 
Martis  opus  trepidabit  olim 

Trojana  virtus?  ibitis,  ibitis, 
Fortes  amici,  per  medios  neces 
Utcunque  prajcedant  secundi 
Signa  Jo  vis;  jacet  ille  tandem 

Audax  Achilles,  et  sapientior 
Tuto  latescit  mersus  in  otio : 
Incumbite  hoati  1  ,iara  decoro 
Ncc  mo.  n  -oo  rbqules  labori 

Donee  labantes  Griyugenum  rates 
Inccnsa  late  flamma  voraverit, 
Vastumque  Neptuni  barathrum 
Sorpserit  Argolicos  latrones.** 
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LORD  ROLAND. 

Lord  Roland  rose,  and  went  to  mass, 

And  doffed  his  mourning  weed ; 
And  bade  them  bring  a  looking-glass, 

And  saddle  fast  a  steed ; 
I'll  deck  with  gems  my  bonnet's  loop, 

And  wear  a  feather  fine, 
And  when  lorn  lovers  sit  and  droop, 

Why,  I  will  sit  and  dine ; — 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily  I 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 

Thongh  El^j^tha  be  thus  untrue. 

Addle  is  beauteous  yet ; 
And  he  that's  baffled  by  the  blue 

May  bow  before  the  jet ; 
So  welcome,  welcome,  hall  or  heath  ! 

So  welcome,  shower  or  shine ! 
And  wither  there,  thou  willow  wreath, 

Thou  never  shalt  be  mine ; — 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily  I 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 

Proud  Elgitha!  a  health  to  thee, 
A  health  in  brimming  gold, 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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And  store  of  lovers  after  me, 

As  honest,  and  less  cold ; 
My  hand  is  on  my  biigle-liorn, 

My  boat  is  on  the  brine ; 
If  ever  gjillant  died  of  scorn 

I  shall  not  die  of  thine ; — 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily! 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine. 


(lS-24.) 


YES  OR  NO. 


I. 


Tub  Haroii  de  Vaux  batli  a  valiant  crc-^t, — 

Mv  T.adv  is  fair  and  fi\^c ; 
Tlie  Baron  is  full  of  mirth  and  jest, — 

My  Lady  is  full  of  jrlee ; 
But  their  path,  we  know,  is  a  path  of  woe, 

And  many  the  reason  guess, — 
The  Baron  will  ever  mutter  "Xo," 

When  my  Lady  whispers  ''  Yes.' 


II. 


The  Baron  will  pass  the  wine-cup  round, — 

My  Lady  forth  will  roam ; 
The  I^aron  will  out  with  horse  and  hound, — 

My  Lady  sits  at  home ; 
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The  Baron  will  go  to  draw  the  bow, 

My  Lady  will  go  to  chess ; 
And  the  Baron  will  ever  mutter  "  No,*' 

When  ray  Lady  whispers  "Yes." 

III. 

Tlio  Baron  hath  ears  for  a  lovely  lay. 

If  my  Lady  sings  it  not ; 
The  Baron  is  blind  to  a  beauteous  day. 

If  it  beam  in  my  T4uiy's  grot ; 
The  Baron  bows  low  t-o  a  furbelow, 

If  it  be  not  my  Lady's  dress ; 
And  the  Baron  will  ever  mutter  "No," 

When  my  Lady  whispers  "  Yes." 

IV. 

Now  saddle  ray  steed,  and  helm  my  head, 

Be  ready  in  the  porch ; 
Stout  Guy,  with  a  ladder  of  silken  thread, 

And  trusty  Will,  with  a  torch : 
The  wind  may  blow,  the  torrent  flow, 

No  matter, — on  we  press ; 
I  never  can  near  the  Baron's  "  No," 

When  my  I>ady  whispers  "  Yes." 
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TELL  fflM  I  LOVE  HIM  YET. 

L 

Tell  him  I  love  him  yet, 

As  in  that  joyous  time ; 
Toll  him  I  ne'er  forget, 

Though  memory  now  be  crime ; 
Tell  him,  when  sad  moonlight 

Is  over  earth  and  sea, 
I  dream  of  him  by  night, — 

He  must  not  dream  of  me ! 

n. 

Tell  him  to  ^o  where  Fame 

Looks  proudly  on  the  brave ; 
Tell  him  to  win  a  name 

By  deeds  on  laud  and  wave ; 
Green,  green  upon  liis  brow 

The  laurel  wreath  aliall  be ; 
Although  the  laurel  now 

May  not  bo  shared  witli  me. 

in. 

Tell  him  to  smile  again 

In  Pleasure's  dazzling  throng, 

To  wear  another's  chain. 
To  praise  another's  song; 


WHERE  IS  MISS  MYBTLB? 

Before  the  loveliest  there 
rd  have  him  bend  his  knee, 

And  breathe  to  her  the  prayer 
He  used  to  breathe  to  me. 

rv. 

And  tell  him,  daj  by  day, 

Life  looks  to  me  more  dim; 
I  falter  when  I  pray, 

Although  I  pray  for  him ; 
And  bid  him,  when  I  die, 

Gome  to  oar  favourite  tree ; 
I  shall  not  hear  him  sigh, — 

Then  let  him  sigh  for  me! 
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(July  90, 1829.) 


WHERE  IS  MISS   MYRTLE? 


•*  Sweet  Battj  Clover." 


WnERB  is  Miss  Myrtle  ?  can  any  one  tell  ? 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone! 
She  flirts  with  another,  I  know  very  weD, 

And — I  am  left  alone ! 
She  flics  to  tlie  window  when  Arundel  ring8|- 


8r)S  WHEBE  IS  MISS  2ITSTLE  ? 

She's  all   over   smiles  when   Lord  Archibald 

sings,— 
Ic'b  phiin  that  her  Oapid  has  two  pair  of  wings: 

Wliere  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 
Her  love  and  my  love  are  different  things; 

And  1 — am  left  all  alone  I 

II. 
I  brouglit  her,  one  morning,  a  rose  for  her  brow ; 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
She  told  me  such  horrors  were  never  worn  now ; 

And  I — am  left  all  alone ! 
But  I  saw  hor  at  night  with  a  rose  in  her  hair. 
And  I  guess  who  it  came  from — of  course  I  don't 

care! 
We  all  know  that  girls  are  as  false  as  they  to 
fair; 
Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
I'm  sure  the  lieutenant's  a  horrible  bear, 
And  I — am  left. all  alone! 

III. 
Whenever  we  go  on  the  Downs  for  a  ride, — 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 
She  looks  for  anotlier  to  trot  by  her  side  : 

And  I — am  left  all  alone  1 
And  whenever  I  take  hor  down  stairsfrom  a  b:ill, 
She  nods  to  some  puppy  to  put  on  her  shawl : 
I'm  n  peaceable  man,  and  I  don't  like  a  brawl ; — 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 
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But  I  would  giY%  a  trifle  to  horsewhip  them  all ; 
And  I — am  left  all  alone  I 

IV. 

She  tells  me  her  mother  belongs  to  the  sect, — 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
Which  holds  that  all  waltzing  is  quite  incorrect : 

And  I — am  loft  all  alone  1 
But  a  fire's  in  my  heart,  a  fire's  in  my  brain. 
When    she    waltzes    away    with    Sir   Phelim 

O'Shane ; 
I  don't  think  I  ever  can  ask  her  again : 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
And,  Lordl  since  the  summer  she's  grown  very 
plain; 

And  I — am  left  all  alone  I 

V. 

She  said  that  she  liked  me  a  twelvemonth  ago ; 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
And  how  should  I  guess  that  she'd  torture  me  so? 

And  I — am  left  all  alone  I 
Some  day  she'll  find  out  it  was  not  very  wise 
To  laugh  at  the  breath  of  a  true  lover's  sighs ; 
Aflar  all,  Fanny  Myrtle  is  not  such  a  prize : 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? — 
Louisa  Dalrymple  has  exquisite  eyes; 

And  I'll  be  no  longer  alone  I 

(1881.) 


THE  oasrsaaioM. 


THE  CONFESSION. 


Father — Father — I  o 

Here  he  kneeled  nnd  sighed, 
Wlien  tlie  moon's  Rofl  loveliiMS* 

Blept  mi  enrf  and  tide. 
In  mj  ear  the  p  rover  he  prajred 

Seems  to  echo  yet; 
Bot  the  answer  that  I  ni 

Father— Ifoi^l  I 

Orapron 


Father— Father^I  p 

Preoions  gifts  he  broo^t; 
Satin  sandal,  silken  dress; 

Richer  ne'er  wore  wTonght; 
Gems  that  make  the  dajii^it  din, 

Plomes  in  gay  gold  set ; — 
Bat  the  gaud  I  gnvu  to  him — 

Father — I  forget  I 

Orapro  me  I 


LAST   W0BD8. 
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III. 

Father — ^father — ^I  confess — 

He's  mj  beauty's  thrall, 
In  the  lonely  wilderness, 

In  the  festive  hall ; 
AU  his  dreams  are  aye  of  me, 

Since  onr  young  hearts  met ; 
What  my  own  may  sometimes  be — 

Father — I  forget  I 

Ora  pro  me  I 


LAST  WORDS. 


I. 

Fare  thee  well,  love, — fare  thee  well  I 

From  the  world  I  pass  away. 
Where  the  brightest  things  that  dwell 

All  deceive,  and  all  decay ; 
Cheerfully  I  fall  asleep, 

Afl  by  some  mysterious  spell ; 
Yet  I  weep,  to  see  thee  weep ; 

Fare  thee  well,  love, — fare  thee  well  I 
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TeU  of  ma,  love,  tell  of  me  I 

Not  amid  the  heartless  tiiroag; 
Not  whore  Pftseion  lieods  the  knee, — 

Not  where  Pleasiu'e  trills  the  aoag. 
But  whoa  some  most  cherished  one 

B/  jonr  side  at  eve  shall  be, 
Ere  jour  twilight  tales  are  done, 

TeU  of  me,  love, — tell  of  me  I 

m. 
Leave  ma  now,  love, — Jenva  me  now 

Not  with  sorrow,  not  with  sighs; 
Hot  with  oloads,  love,  on  thy  brow. 

Not  with  tosrs,  love,  in  thine  eyes  ; 
We  aliall  meet,  we  know  not  wliere, 

And  he  blest,  wu  dream  not  bow; 
With  a  kias,  and  with  a  prnyer, 

Leave  me  now,  love, — leave  me  uoirl 

(Arm,  1S81.> 
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THE  RUNAWAY. 

Dabk  clouds  are  shading 

The  day, — the  day; 
Bonlight  is  fading 

Away, — away ; 
I've  won  from  the  warden 

The  key, — the  key, 
And  the  steed^s  in  the  garden 

For  me, — ^for  me. 

n. 

Locks  of  my  mother. 

So  white, — so  white, — 
Frowns  of  my  father. 

Good  night, — good  night  I 
From  turret  and  tower 

I'm  free, — Pm  free. 
And  your  rage  has  no  power 

O'er  me,— o'er  me. 

in. 

Shriller  is  grieving 

The  blast,— the  blast; 
Lo,  the  waves  heaving 

At  last, — at  last  I 


oG4  LONG  AjQO. 

'Twas  liero  he,  the  bold  one, 
Should  be, — should  be; 

And  lingers  ho,  oold  one  I 
Ah,  me  I — ah,  me  I 

IT. 

Vain  is  thy  chiding. 

For  hark  I — for  hark  I 
nithor  ^tis  gliding, 

The  bark  I— the  bark  I 
Joyously  over 

The  sea, — the  sea, 
She'll  waft  my  brave  lover 

With  me, — with  me  I 

(April,  1882.) 


LONG  AGO. 

I. 
We  were  children  together  1     Oh,  brigliter  than 
mine 
Are  the  eyes  that  are  looking  their  love  on 
you  now ; 
And  nobler  tlian  I  are  the  maidens  that  twino 
The  scarf  for  your  breast,  and  the  wreath  for 
your  brow. 
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Be  happy,  ray  brother,  wherever  you  will ; 
Good  speed  to  yoar  coarser,  good  lack  to  yoar 
bow; 
But  will  yoa  not — will  yoa  not  think  of  me  still, 
As  yoa  thought  of  me  once, — long  ago — long 
ago? 

II. 

We  were  children  together!    I  know  you  will 
dream 
Of  the  rock  and  the  valley,  the  cottage  and 
tree; 
Of  the  bird  on  the  brake,  of  the  boat  on  the 
stream, 
Of  the  book  and  the  lute,  of  my  roses  and  nie : 
When  Pleasure  deceives  you,  and  young  Hope 
departs. 
And  the  pulse  of  Ambition  beats  weary  und 
low, 
My  brother — my  brother— come  back   to   our 
hearts: 
Let  us  be  what  we  were, — ^long  ago — long  jigo ! 

(AUOUR,  1889L) 


[    BEMI^UBEK. 


I   UEMEMBER,  I   KEMEUBEK, 


I  BEMEUBEH — I  remember 

How  mv  uliildliWHl  fleetdd  by, — 
Tbs  luirtli  of  its  December, 

And  tlio  wurmth  of  its  July ; 
On  nij  brow,  love — on  raj  brow,  loTa, 

There  are  do  elgns  of  uore : 
But  mj  pleoBores  are  not  now,  love. 

What  Ohildliood'fl  pleasures  ware. 

Then  tbo  bowers— tlien  Uie  bowert 

Were  blithe  as  blitlie  cuald  be ; 
And  all  their  radiant  flowers 

Were  coronals  for  me : 
Gema  to-ni^^ht,  love — gems  to-night,  1<>t«, 

Are  gleaming  in  my  hair; 
Bot  the;  are  not  half  so  bright,  love, 

A>  Ohildhood'a  roses  were. 


I  was  unging — I  waa  ringing, 
And  joj  eonga  were  Idlo  words ; 

Bot  from  017  heart  was  ^niagiog 
Wild  mnsio  like  a  bird'a: 
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Now  I  sing,  love — ^now  I  sing,  love, 

A  fine  Italian  air ; 
Bat  it^g  not  so  glad  a  thing,  love, 

As  Ohildhood^s  ballads  were  I 

IV. 

I  was  merry — I  was  merry 

When  my  little  lovers  came, 
With  a  lily,  or  a  cherry. 

Or  a  new-invented  game  ; 
Now  I've  you,  love— now  IVe  you,  love, 

To  kneel  before  me  there ; 
But  you  know  you're  not  so  true,  love. 

As  Childhood's  lovers  were  1 

(JvNi,  1888.) 


SHADOWS  OF  SADNESS. 

I. 

SuADOws'of  sadness 

Ck>me  o'er  thy  young  bride ; 
They  cloud  all  her  gladness, 

They  calm  all  her  pride ; 
A  bright  home  I  leave,  love ; 

From  dear  friends  I  fly ; 
In  bliss  I  must  grieve,  love ; 

In  bliss  let  me  sigji  I 
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II. 

On  the  green  bowen 

That  echoed  m  j  song,— 
On  all  tlie  glad  flowen 

I  cheriiiLed  so  long, — 
On  yon  inerry  brook,  love, 

Iii  light  gushing  bj, 
I  look  m J  last  hxik,  love ; 

For  these  let  me  sigh ! 

III. 

There  my  gay  brother 

I>Ch3  joyous  is  grown ; 
And  thcTo  my  fond  mother 

Sits  i>eijsive  and  lone ; 
lioam — rest  where  I  will,  love, 

Beneath  a  fair  sky, 
They'll  sigli  fur  me  still,  love ; 

For  them  let  me  sigh  I 

IV. 

Though  1  forget  not 

The  name  I  boar  now. 
And  though  I  regret  not 

The  ring  or  the  vow, 
A  cloud's  on  my  heart,  love, 

A  tear's  in  mine  eye ; 
Most  dear  as  thou  art,  love, 

To-day  let  me  sigh  I 

(DicBMBKEio.  isac.) 


CHARADES  AND  ENIGMAS. 
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CHARADES  AND  ENIGMAS .♦ 

I. 

The  First  is  for  love  and  thee,  Mary, — 
The  First  is  for  love  and  thee ; 

And  so  firmly  hold  • 

Those  linka  of  gold^ 
That  the  Second  it  never  shall  be — ^Mary  I 

The  Second  is  ever  free,  Kary, — 
Free  as  the  foaming  brine ; 

As  the  fires  that  fly 

From  the  poet's  e^e, 
Or  the  laagh  tliat  speaks  in  thine — Mwrj ! 

Though  the  first  be  a  wayward  thing,  ICary,- 
Thongh  a  wayward  thing  it  be, 

When  thought  hath  power 

In  the  midnight  hour, 
Be  sure  it  is  ever  with  thee— Mary  I 


*  Should  the  tolntiont  be  reqalred,  they  will  be  foand  given 
in  the  Tftble  of  Contents  to  this  Tolome^ 


KSIGltA. 

TBxoccb  thj  short  and  shsdowy  q>*a 

I  am  witli  tbe«,  CfaSd  of  Man ; 

"With  Uioe  slii),  from  first  to  last, 

In  pain  and  pleasure,  feast  and  fast, 

At  thj  cradle  and  ibj  death, 

Tbiae  earlieat  Tail,  and  ijiag  breath. 

Se«k  not  ttioB  to  abon  or  save, 

Od  tlie  earth,  or  in  the  grave; 

The  tFortn  and  I,  tbe  worm  and  I, 

In  the  grave  together  lie. 


SNIOMA. 
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m. 

Sib  Hilaby  charged  at  Aginconrt, — 

Sooth  'twas  an  awful  day ! 
And  though  in  that  old  age  of  sport 
The  rufflers  of  the  camp  and  court 

Had  little  time  to  pray, 
*Ti9  said  Sir  Hilary  muttered  there 
Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer. 


My  First  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun ; 
My  Next  with  her  cold  and  quiet  cloud 
To  tho§e  who  find  their  dewy  shroud 

Before  to-day's  be  done ; 
And  both  together  to  all  blue  eyes 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies. 
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IV. 


ENIGMA. 

A  Templab  kneeled  at  a  fmr^s  knee ; 
He  waa  a  cornel  v  vouth  to  see. 
With  curlin;:  locks  ami  forehead  high, 
And  fluhhirig  chock,  and  flashing  eye; 
And  iho  rnonk  was  a?  jolly  and  large  a  man 
Ai^  ev<jr  laid  lip  to  a  convent  can, 

Or  called  for  a  contribution — 
As  ever  read,  at  midnight  hour, 
(Jonfcshional  in  lady's  bower, 
Ordained  f(rr  a  peasant  the  penance  whip. 
Or  spoke  for  a  noble's  venial  slip 

A  venal  absolution. 

*'0h,  Father  I  in  the  dim  twilight 
I  have  sinnod  a  grievous  sin  to-night; 
And  I  feel  hot  pain  e'en  now  begun 
For  the  fearful  murder  I  have  done. 


"  r  rent  my  victim's  coat  of  green  ; 
I  pierced  his  neck  with  my  dagger  keen ; 
The  rod  stream  mantled  high ; 
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I  giasped  him,  Father,  all  the  while 
With  shaking  hand,  and  feverish  smile, 
And  said  mj  jest,  and  sang  my  song, 
And  laughed  my  laughter,  loud  and  long, 
Until  his  glass  was  dry  I 

**  Though  he  was  rich,  and  very  old, 

I  did  not  touch  a  gram  of  gold. 

But  the  hlood  I  drank  from  the  bubbling  vein 

Hath  left  on  my  lip  a  purple  stain.'' 

*^  My  son !  my  son  I  for  this  thou  hast  done, 
Though  the  sands  of  thy  life  for  aye  should  run," 

The  merry  monk  did  say ; 
^^  Though  thine  eye  bo  bright,  and  thine  heart 

be  light, 
Hot  spirits  shall  haunt  thee  all  the  night, 

Blue  devils  all  the  day." 

The  thunders  of  the  Church  were  ended. 
Back  on  his  way  the  Templar  wended ; 
But  the  name  of  him  the  Templar  slew 
Was  more  than  the  Inquisition  knew. 
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V. 


Mt  First,  in  torrents  bleak  and  black, 

"Was  rushing  from  the  sky, 
Wlien,  with  my  Second  at  his  back, 

Young  Cupid  wandered  by : 
'*  Now  take  me  in ;  the  moon  hath  passed , 

I  pray  ye,  take  me  in  ! 
The  li;;htninirs  flash,  the  hail  falls  fast. 
All  Ilades  rides  the  thunder-blast ; 

Tm  dripping  to  the  skin!" 

"  I  know  thee  well,  thy  songs  and  sighs ; 

A  wicked  god  thou  art. 
And  yet  moat  welcome  to  the  eyes, 

Most  witching  to  the  heart!" 
The  wanderer  prayed  another  prayer, 

And  shook  his  drooping  wing ; 
The  lover  bade  him  enter  there, 
And  wrung  my  First  from  out  his  hair. 

And  dried  my  Second's  string. 

And  therefore — (so  the  urchin  swore, 

By  Styx,  the  fearful  river, 
And  by  the  shafts  his  quiver  bore, 

And  by  his  shining  quiver). 


Tb&t  Lover  aja  shall  see  mj  whole 

In  Ufe'a  terapestuous  Iteaven ; 
And  when  Ui«  lightninga  cease  to  roll, 
Shftll  fix  thereon  bis  dreaming;  goal 
In  the  deep  calm  of  even) 


TL 

TnK  Indian  lover  burst 

From  his  lone  cot  by  night ; — 
■When  Love  hath  lit  my  First, 
In  hearts  by  Pasnon  nursed. 

Oh  I  who  ihsll  qaeaott  (he  Ughtl 

The  Indiim  left  the  shore; 

He  henrd  the  night  wind  ring, 
And  cnrsed  the  tardy  oar. 
And  wished  that  he  coald  soar 

Upon  my  Second's  wing. 

The  bl&at  cnma  cold  and  damp, 
Bnt,  all  the  voyage  through, 
1  lent  my  lin^oring  lamp, 
As  o'er  the  inarslir  Hwamp 
no  paddled  his  c*noa. 


F.SIOMA. 

In  atber  liaji,  wben  hope  was  brig-ht. 
Ye  spuke  to  me  of  lave  sad  light. 
Of  eudless  epriaj;,  and  oloudleas  weach«i% 
And  hearts  that  duLed  linked  together ! 

But  now  ;a  toll  aaotlior  tal(^ — 
TIjoC  Ufa  is  brief,  and  beauty  frsU, 
Tliut  joT  is  dL'ad,  and  fondness  bligbtod. 
And  hearts  that  doted  dUanitedl 

Awajl  j«  grieve  and  je  r^<UF« 
Id  one  oafelt,  QQfeeling  <oioe ; 
And  je,  like  e^erj  friend  below. 
Are  hollow  in  ;onr  }oj  aod  troe  I 


vm. 

AuB  1  for  that  forgotten  day 
When  Obivair;  woe  ooaruliad. 

When  none  bgt  friare  learned  to  pny 
Anil  beef  and  beiuttj  fiouriali«dI 

And  fraud  in  kin^  waa  btJil  ttcenrsad. 
And  (ul»Bhaad  un  wn  reckooci^ 
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And  mighty  chargers  bore  my  First, 
And  flit  mouks  wore  my  Second  1 

Oh,  then  I  carried  sword  and  shield^ 

And  casque  with  flaunting  feather, 
And  earned  my  spurs  in  battle-field, 

In  winter  and  rough  weather ; 
And  polished  many  a  sonnet  up 

To  ladies'  eyes  and  tresses, 
And  learned  to  drain  my  father's  cup. 

And  loose  my  falcon's  jesses : 

flow  grand  was  I  in  olden  days  I 

How  gilded  o'er  with  glory! 
The  happy  mark  of  ladies'  praise, 

The  theme  of  minstrel's  story  : 
Unmoved  by  fearful  accidents, 

All  hardships  stoutly  spurning, 
I  laughed  to  scorn  the  elements — 

And  chiefly  those  of  Learning. 

Such  things  have  vanished  like  a  dream  ; 

The  mongrel  mob  grows  prouder  ; 
And  every  thing  is  done  by  steam. 

And  men  are  killed  by  powder ; 
I  feel,  alas !  my  fame  decay ; 

I  give  unheeded  orders, 
And  rot  in  paltry  state  away, 

With  Sherlflfs  and  Recorders. 
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IX. 

Ht  First^B  an  airjr  thing, 

Joying  in  its  flowers, 
Evermore  wandering 

In  Fancy's  bowers ; 
Living  on  beanteons  smiles 

From  ejcs  that  glisten, 
And  telling  of  Lovo^s  wiles 

To  ears  that  listen. 


Bat  if,  in  its  first  flash 

Of  warm  emotion, 
My  Second  come  to  crash 

Its  young  devotion, 
Oh !  then  it  wastes  away. 

TVeeping  and  waking, 
And  on  some  sunny  day, 

Is  blest  in  breaking. 
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X. 


On  the  casement  frame  the  wind  beat  high, 
Never  a  star  was  in  the  sky ; 
All  Kenneth  Hold  was  wrapt  in  gloom, 
And  Sir  Everard  slept  in  the  Hannted  Room. 

I  sat  and  sang  beside  his  bed ; 
Never  a  single  word  I  said, 

Yet  did  I  scare  his  slumber ; 
And  a  fitful  light  in  his  eye-ball  glistened, 
And  his  cheek  grew  pale  as  he  lay  and  listened, 
For  he  thought,  or  he  dreamed,  that  fiends  and 

fays 
Were  reckoning  o^er  his  fleeting  days. 

And  telling  out  their  number. 
Was  it  my  Second's  ceaseless  tone  ? 
On  my  Second's  hand  he  laid  his  own : 
The  hand  that  trembled  in  his  grasp 
Was  crushed  by  his  convulsive  clasp. 

Sir  Everard  did  not  fear  my  First ; 

He  had  seen  it  in  shapes  that  men  deem  worst, 

In  many  a  field  and  flood ; 
Yet,  in  the  darkness  of  that  dread, 
His  tongue  was  parched,  and  his  reason  fled  ; 
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And  he  watcLc'd  as  the  lamp  Lumed  low  And 

dim, 
To  Ace  hOiiic  Pli  ail  torn,  gaunt  and  grim, 

Coiue,  dabbled  o'er  with  blood. 

Kir  Everard  kneeled,  and  strove  to  praj; 
lUi  prayed  for  light,  and  he  prayed  for  day. 

Till  terror  checked  his  prayer; 
And  ever  I  muttered,  clear  and  well, 

••  Click,  click,"  like  a  tolling  bell, 
'lill,  bound  by  Fancy's  magic  spell, 
JSir  Kverard  fainted  there. 

And  oft,  fr<>m  that  remembered  night, 
Around  the  taper's  flickering  light 

The  wrinkled  beldames  told, 
Kir  Kvcrard  liad  knowledge  won 
()i'  ninny  a  rjiiirdcr  darkly  done, 
Of  f<;urfiil  .si^rliU  and  fearful  sounds, 
And  (ihohts  tiiat  walk  their  midnight  roands 

In  the  Tower  of  Kenneth  Hold  I 
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XL 

The  canvas  rattled  ou  the  mast, 

As  rose  the  swelling  sail ; 
And  gallantly  the  vessel  passed 

Before  the  cheering  gale; 
And  on  my  First  Sir  Florice  stood, 

As  the  far  shore  faded  now, 
And  looked  upon  the  lengthening  flood 

With  a  pale  tfnd  pensive  brow : 
"  When  I  shall  bear  thy  silken  glove 

Where  the  proudest  Moslem  flee, 
My  lady  love,  my  lady  love, 

Oh,  waste  one  thought  on  me !'' 

Sir  Florice  lay  in  a  dungeon  cell, 

With  none  to  soothe  or  save ; 
And  high  above  his  chamber  fell 

The  echo  of  the  wave ; 
Bat  still  he  struck  my  Second  there, 

And  bade  its  tones  renew 
Those  hours  when  every  hue  was  fair, 

And  every  hope  was  true  : — 
"  If  still  your  iingel  footsteps  move. 

Where  mine  may  never  be, 
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My  lady  love,  m  j  ladj  love, 
Oh,  dream  one  dream  of  me  I*' 


Not  long  the  Christian  captive  pined  !- 

Mj  Whole  was  round  his  neck ; 
A  sadder  necklace  ne'er  was  twined, 

80  white  a  skin  to  deck ; 
Queen  Folly  ne'er  was  yet  content 

With  gems  or  golden  store, 
But  he  who  wears  this  ornament, 

Will  rarely  sigh  for  more ; — 
"My  spirit  to  tlie  Heaven  above, 

My  body  to  the  sea, 
My  heart  to  thee,  my  lafly  love, 

Oh,  weep  one  tear  for  mel" 
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Row  on,  row  on  I — ^The  First  may  light 
My  shallop  o'er  the  wave  to-night ; 
But  she  will  hide  in  a  little  while, 
The  lustre  of  her  silent  smile ; 
For  fickle  she  is,  and  changeful  still, 
As  a  madman's  wish,  or  a  woman's  will. 

Row  on,  row  on  1 — The  Second  is  high 
In  my  own  bright  lady's  balcony ; 
And  she  beside  it,  pale  and  mute— 
Untold  her  hoods,  untouched  her  lute — 
Is  wondering  why  her  lover's  skiff 
So  ^owly  glides  to  the  lonely  cliff. 

Row  on,  row  on  I — When  the  Whole  is  fled, 
The  song  will  be  hushed,  and  the  rapture  dead  ; 
And  I  must  go  in  my  grief  again 
To  the  toils  of  day,  and  the  haunts  of  men^ 
To  a  future  of  fear,  and  a  present^f  oare, 
And  memory's  dream  of  the  things  that  were. 
Vol.  3.-25 
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XIII. 

One  (lay  iny  First  young  Cnpid  made 

In  Vulcan^s  Lemnian  cell, 
f*or  alas  I  he  has  learned  bis  father^s  trade, 

As  many  have  found  too  well ; 
lie  worked  not  the  work  with  golden  twine, 

lie  wreathed  it  not  with  flowers, 
lie  left  tlic  metal  to  rust  in  the  mine, 

Tlie  roses  to  fade  in  the  bowers: 
He  forjj:ed  my  First  of  looks  and  sighs*, 

Of  pjiinful  doubts  juid  fears. 
Of  passionate  liopes  and  memories, 

Of  eloquent  smiles  and  tears. 


My  Sec(;nd  was  ])orn  u  wayward  thing, 

Like  oLliers  of  his  name, 
With  a  fancy  as  light  as  the  gossamer's  wing. 

And  a  spirit  as  hot  as  flame, 
And  apt  to  tritle  time  away, 

And  rather  fool  than  knave, 
And  either  very  gravely  gay. 

Or  very  gayly  grave ; 
And  far  too  weak,  and  far  too  wild, 

And  far  too  free  of  thought, 
To  rend  what  Venus'  laughing  child 

On  Vulcan's  anvil  wrought. 
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And  alas  I  as  he  led,  that  festive  night, 

His  mistress  down  the  stair, 
And  felt,  hj  the  iiambeaa^s  flickering  light, 

That  she  was  verj  fair, 
He  did  not  guess — as  thej  paused  to  hear 

How  music's  dying  tone 
Came  moarnf^illj  to  the  distant  ear. 

With  a  magic  all  its  own — 
That  the  archer  god,  to  thrall  his  soul, 

Was  lingering  in  the  porch. 
Disguised  that  evening,  like  my  Whole, 

With  a  sooty  face  and  torch. 


XIV. 


Whkn  Ralph  by  holy  hands  was  tied 

For  life  to  blooming  Gis, 
Sir  Thrifty  too  drove  home  his  bride, 

A  fashionable  Miss, 
That  day,  my  First,  with  jovial  sound| 

Proclaimed  the  happy  tale, 
And  drank  was  all  the  country  round 

With  pleasure— or  with  ale. 
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OL,  why  sboald  HjmeD  over  blight 

The  roses  Capid  wore  T— 
Or  why  Bfaonld  it  be  ever  aight 

WLere  it  was  day  before! — 
Or  why  Bhould  women  liara  »  tonga^  J 

Or  wbr  shoald  it  be  eareed. 
In  being,  like  my  BuuimJ,  long. 

And  louder  thsn  my  Firatt 

"  You  blacltgiinrd !"  crii?s  th«  mrel  wench. 

My  lady  Bcreftms,  "Ah,  b£tel" 
And  Lady  Thrifty  acoMs  in  French, 

And  Ois  in  Billingsgxte ; 
Till  both  their  Lords  my  Second  by. 

To  end  ooonubial  strife — 
Sir  Thrifty  btth  the  tneaita  to  die. 

And  Ralph — to  beat  his  trifel 


XT. 

LoRB  RoLi^fD  by  the  gay  torchlight 

Held  rovd  In  his  hull; 
He  bronehed  my  First,  that  jorial  knight, 

And  pledged  hia  vaasols  toll; 
The  red  atream  went  from  wood  to  cau, 

And  then  from  osn  to  month, 
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And  the  deuce  a  man  knew  how  it  ran. 

Nor  heeded,  north  or  soath : 
"I-iet  the  health  go  wide,"  Lord  Ronald  cried, 

As  he  saw  the  river  flow — 
"  One  cup  to-night  to  ihe  noblest  Bride, 

And  one  to  the  stoutest  foe!" 

Lord  Ronald  kneeled,  when  the  morning  came. 

Low  in  his  mistress'  bower ; 
And  she  gave  him  my  Second,  that  beauteous 
dame. 

For  a  spell  in  danger's  hour : 
Iler  silver  shears  were  not  at  hand ; 

And  she  smiled  a  playful  smile. 
As  she  cleft  it  with  her  lover's  brand, 

And  grew  not  pale  the  while : 
And  "Ride,  and  ride,"  Lord  Ronald  cried. 

As  he  kissed  its  auburn  glow ; 
"  For  he  that  woos  the  noblest  Bride 

Must  beard  tlie  stoutest  Foe  I" 

Lord  Ronald  stood,  when  the  day  shone  fair, 

In  his  garb  of  glittering  mail ; 
And  marked  how  my  Whole  was  crumbling 
there 

With  the  battle's  iron  hail : 
The  bastion  and  the  battlement 

On  many  a  craven  crown. 
Like  rocks  from  some  huge  mountain  rent. 
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To  ride  through  mountains,  where  my  Ilrst 

A  banqaet  woold  be  reckoned  ; 
Throngh  deserts,  where  to  qnench  their  thirst 

Men  vainly  turn  my  Second. 
To  leave  the  gates  of  fair  Madrid, 

To  dare  the  gates  of  Hades; — 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did, 

For  me  and  for  the  ladies. 


xvn. 

Hb  talked  of  daggers  and  of  darts, 

Of  passions  and  of  pains, 
Of  weeping  eyes  and  wounded  hearts, 

Of  kisses  and  of  chains ; 
He  said,  though  love  was  kin  to  grief. 

She  was  not  born  to  grieve ; 
He  said,  though  many  rued  belief 

She  safely  might  believe ; 
But  still  the  lady  shook  her  head, 

And  swore,  by  yea  and  nay, 
My  Whole  was  all  that  he  had  s:ud. 

And  all  that  he  could  say. 
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He  said,  my  First — whose  silent  car 

Was  slowly  wandering  by, 
Veiled  in  a  vaponr  faint  and  far 

ThroQgh  the  nufathomed  sky — 
Was  like  the  smile  whose  rosy  light 

Across  her  young  lips  passed, 
Yet  oh  I  it  was  not  half  so  bright, 

It  changed  not  half  so  fast ; 
But  still  the  lady  shook  her  head. 

And  swore,  by  yea  and  nay, 
My  Whole  was  all  that  ho  had  said. 

And  all  that  he  could  say. 

And  then  he  set  a  cypress  wreath 

Upon  his  raven  hair. 
And  drew  his  rapier  from  its  sheath. 

Which  made  the  lady  stare ; 
And  said,  Ins  life-blood's  purple  How 

My  Second  there  should  dim. 
If  she  he  served  and  worshipped  so 

Would  only  weep  for  him ; 
But  still  the  lady  shook  her  head, 

And  swore,  by  yea  and  nay, 
My  Whole  was  all  that  he  had  said. 

And  all  that  he  could  say. 
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Uncouth  was  I  of  face  and  form, 

Bat  strong  to  blast  and  blight, 
By  pestilence  and  thnnder-storm, 

By  famine  and  by  fight ; 
I  pierced  the  rivets  of  the  mail, 

I  maimed  the  war-steed^s  hoof^ 
I  bade  the  yellow  harvest  fail, 
And  sent  the  blast  to  rend  the  sail, 

And  the  bolt  to  rend  the  roof. 

Within  my  Second^s  dark  recess 

In  silent  pomp  I  dwelt, 
Before  the  month  in  lowliness 

My  rude  adorers  knelt ; 
Twas  a  fearfnl  place ;  a  pile  of  stones 

Stood  for  its  stately  door ; 
Its  music  was  of  sighs  and  groans, 
And  the  torch-light  fell  on  human  bones 

Unburied  on  the  fioor  I 

The  chieftain,  ere  his  band  he  led. 
Game  thither  with  his  prayer ; 

The  boatman,  ere  his  sail  he  spread, 
Watched  for  an  omen  there ; 
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And  ever  the  Bliriek  rang  loud  witLln, 

And  ever  the  red  blood  ran, 
And  amid  the  sin  and  smoke  and  din 
I  sate  with  a  changeless,  endless  grin. 
Forging  my  First  for  Man ! 

Mj  priests  are  rotting  in  their  grave, 

My  shrine  is  silent  now ; 
There  is  no  victim  in  my  cave, 

No  crown  npon  my  brow ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  dust  and  clay 

Of  all  that  was  divine ; 
My  name  and  my  memory  pass  away, 
But  dawn  and  dusk  of  one  fair  day 

Are  called  by  mortals  mine. 


XIX. 

Mt  Urst  to-night  in  young  Haidee 

Is  so  surpassing  fair, 
That,  though  my  Second  precious  be, 

It  shows  all  faded  there ; 
And  let  my  Whole  be  never  twined 

To  shame  tliose  beaming  charms, 
A  richer  one  she  cannot  find 

Than  fond  Affection's  arms. 
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XX. 

Hb  who  can  make  my  First  to  roll 
When  not  a  breath  is  blowing, 

May  very  slightly  tarn  my  Whole 
To  set  a  mountain  going. 

He  who  can  curb  my  Second^s  will 
When  she's  inclined  for  roving, 

May  turn  my  Whole  more  slightly  still 
To  cure  the  moon  of  moving! 


XXI. 

A(;ko83  ray  First,  with  flash  and  roar, 

The  stately  vessel  glides  alone ; 
And  silent  on  the  crowded  shore 

There  kneels  an  aged  crone, 
Watching  my  Second's  parting  smile 
As  he  looks  farewell  to  his  native  isle. 

My  Whole  comes  back  to  other  eyes 

With  beauteous  change  of  fruits  and  flowers ; 

But  black  to  her  are  those  bright  skies. 
And  sad  those  joyous  bowers ; 

Alas  1  my  First  is  dark  and  deep. 

And  my  Second  cannot  hear  her  weep  I 
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Sib  Ettstacb  goes  to  the  far  Ornsade 
In  radiant  armour  dressed ; 

And  my  First  is  graven  on  his  blade, 
And  broidered  on  his  breast. 

And  a  flush  is  on  his  cheek  and  brow, 

And  a  fever  in  liis  blood, 
As  he  stands  upon  my  Second  now, 

And  gazes  on  the  flood. 


Away,  away! — the  canvas  drives 
Like  a  sea-bird's  rustling  wing; 

My  Wliole  hath  a  score  of  Moslem  lives 
Upon  its  twanging  string. 
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Mt  First  came  forth  in  booted  state, 

For  far  Valencia  bound ; 
And  smiled  to  feel  my  Second*s  weight, 

And  hear  its  creaking  sound. 

**  And  hero's  a  jailer  sweet,"  quoth  he, 
"  You  cannot  bribe  or  cozen ; 

To  keep  one  ward  in  custody, 
Wise  men  will  forgo  a  dozen." 

But  daybreak  saw  a  lady  ride 

My  Whole  across  the  plain, 
With  a  handsome  cavalier  beside. 

To  hold  her  bridle-rein : 

And  "Blessing  on  the  bonds,"  quoth  he, 
"Which  wrinkled  age  imposes. 

If  woman  must  your  prisoner  be. 
Your  chain  should  be  of  roses." 
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Oh  jes!  her  childhood  hath  heen  nursed 

In  2^1  the  follies  of  mj  First; 

And  why  doth  she  turn  from  the  glittering 

throng, 
From  the  Courtier's  jest,  and  the  Minstrel's  song  ? 

Why  doth  she  look  where  the  ripples  play 
Around  my  Second  in  yon  fair  bay, 
While  the  boat  in  the  twilight  nears  the  shore, 
With  her  speechless  crow,  and  lior  mulHed  o;ir  ? 


Hath  she  not  heard  in  her  lonely  bower 
My  Whole's  fond  tale  of  magic  power? 
Softer  and  sweeter  that  music  flows 
Than  the  Bulbul's  hymn  to  tlie  midniglit  rose. 
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My  ilrst,  that  was  so  fresh  and  fair, 
Hath  faded — faded  from  thy  face; 
And  pale  Decay  hath  left  no  trace 

Of  bloom  and  beauty  there. 

And  round  that  virgin  heart  of  thine 
My  Second  winds  his  cold  caress ; 
That  virgin  heai't,  whose  tenderness 

Was  Passion^s  purest  shrine, 


Roses  are  springing  on  thy  clay ; 
And  there  my  Whole,  obscurely  bright| 
Still  shows  his  little  lamp  by  night, 

And  hides  it  still  by  day. 

Aptly  it  decks  that  cypress  bower, 
For  even  thus  thy  faith  was  proved. 
Most  clearly  seen,  most  fondly  loved, 

In  Sorrow^s  darkest  hour. 
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When  mj  first  flings  down  o'er  tower  and  town 

Its  sad  and  solemn  veil, 
When  the  tempests  sweep  o'er  the  angry  deep, 

And  the  stars  are  ghastly  pale, 
And  the  gaunt  wolves  howl  to  the  answering 
owl 

In  the  pause  of  the  fitful  gale, 

My  Second  will  come  to  his  ancient  home 

From  his  dark  and  narrow  bed ; 
His  warrior  heel  is  cased  in  steel. 

But  ye  cannot  bear  its  tread ; 
And  the  beaming  brand  is  in  his  hand, 

But  ye  need  not  fear  tlie  dead. 

Through  battle  and  blast  liis  bark  had  passed, 

O'er  many  a  stormy  tide  ; 
Ho  had  burst  in  twain  the  tyrant's  chain. 

He  had  won  the  beauteous  bride ; 
From  the  field  of  fame  unscathed  he  came. 

And  by  my  Whole  he  died. 

(1827.) 
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Up,  up,  Lord  Raymond,  to  the  fight  t 

Gird  on  thy  bow  of  yew  I 
And  see  thy  javelin's  point  be  bright, 

Thy  falchion's  temper  true  ; 
For  over  the  liill  and  over  the  vale 
My  First  is  pouring  its  iron  hail. 

No  craven  he !  yet  beaten  back 
From  the  field  of  death  he  fled ; 

My  Second  yawned  upon  his  track, 
The  lion's  lonely  bed  ; 

lie  smote  the  Monarch  in  his  lair. 

And  buried  his  rage  and  anguish  there. 

At  dawn  and  dusk  my  Whole  goes  forth 
On  the  ladder's  topmost  round ; 

He  looks  to  the  south,  he  looks  to  the  north, 
lie  bids  the  bugle  sound ; 

But  many  a  cheerless  moon  must  wane, 

Ere  his  exiled  lord  return  again. 
Vol.  2—26 
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MoBNiNO  is  beaming  o^er  brake  and  bower, 
Hark  1  to  the  chimes  from  yonder  tower, 
Gall  ye  my  !Elrst  from  her  chamber  now, 
With  her  snowy  veil  and  her  jewelled  brow. 

Lol  where  ray  Second,  in  gallant  array, 
Leads  from  his  stable  her  beautiful  bay, 
Looking  for  her,  as  he  curvets  by. 
With  an  arching  neck  and  a  glancing  eye. 

Spread  is  the  banquet,  and  studied  the  song ; 
Ranged  in  meet  order  the  menial  throng, 
Jerome  is  ready  with  book  and  stole. 
And  the  maidens  fling  flowers,  but  where  is 
my  Whole? 

Look  to  the  hill,  is  he  climbing  its  side  ? 
Look  to  the  stream — is  he  crossing  its  tide  ? 
Out  on  him,  false  one  I  he  comes  not  yet — 
Lady,  forget  him,  yea,  scorn  and  forget 
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My  First  was  dark  o'er  earth  and  air, 

As  dark  as  she  could  be ; 
The  stars  that  gemmed  her  ebon  hair 

Were  only  two  or  three ; 
King  Cole  saw  twice  as  many  there 

As  yon  or  I  could  see. 

**  Away,  King  Cole  I"  mine  hostess  said 
**  Flagon  and  flask  are  dry ; 

Tour  nag  is  neighing  in  the  shed, 
For  he  knows  a  storm  is  nigh :" 

She  set  my  Second  on  his  head, 
And  she  set  it  all  awry. 


He  stood  npright  upon  his  legs ; 

Long  life  to  good  King  Cole ! 
With  wine  and  cinnamon,  ale  and  eggs. 

He  filled  a  silver  bowl ; 
He  drained  the  draught  to  the  very  dregs, 

And  he  called  that  draught — my  Whole. 
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Come  from  mj  First,  ay,  oome 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  tmmp  and  the  thundering 
drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 
Fight  as  thy  father  fonght^ 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell, 
Thy  task  is  tanght-,  thy  shrond  is  wrought ; 

So — ^forward  !  and  farewell  I 

Toll  ye,  ray  Second  I  toll  I 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  ft>r  a  parted  soul, 

Beneath  the  silent  night  I 
The  helm  upon  his  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 
JjQt  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed : 

^low  take  him  to  his  rest ! 

Call  ye  my  Whole,  go,  call  I 

Tlie  lord  of  lute  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day  ; 
Go,  CiiW  him  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  liand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier^s  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave. 

(1829.) 
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My  First,  in  its  asual  quiet  waj, 

Was  creeping  along  on  a  wintry  day, 

When  a  minstrel  came  to  its  muddy  bed, 

With  a  harp  on  his  shoulder,  a  wreath  on  his 

head; 
And  "How  shall  I  cross,"  the  poor  bard  cried, 
*^  To  the  cloisters  and  courts  on  the  other  side  ?* 

Old  Euclid  came;  he  frowned  a  frown ; 
He  flung  the  harp  and  the  green  wreath  down ; 
Ami  he  led  the  boy  with  a  stately  march 
To  my  SecornVs  neat  and  narrow  Arch  ; 
And  **  See,"  quoth  the  sage,  **  how  every  ass 
Over  the  sacred  stream  must  pass." 

The  youth  was  mournful,  the  youth  was  mute ; 
He  sighed  for  his  laurel,  and  sobbed  for  his  lute ; 
The  youth  took  courage,  the  youth  took  snuff; 
He  followed  in  faith  his  teacher  gruff; 
And  be  sits  ever  since  on  my  Whole's  kind  Lip, 
In  a  silken  gown,  and  a  trencher  cap. 
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Ak  aged  man,  witli  locks  of  snow, 

Sits  o^er  bis  glass  serenely  gay ; 
Plain  Tom,  the  weaver,  long  ago, 

Sir  Tlionias  Clover,  Knight,  to-day : 
My  First  beside  his  grandsire  stands, 

A  comely  stripling,  stout  and  tall, 
The  future  lord  of  his  broad  lands. 

And  of  his  hospitable  hall. 

"  What  can  it  mean,  my  pretty  toy, 

With  aU  its  wheels,  and  threads,  and  springs?' 
And,  as  he  speaks,  the  wondering  boy 

His  arms  around  his  grandsire  flings: 
He's  puzzled,  puzzled,  more  and  more ; 

And  putting  on  a  louk  of  thought, 
He  turns  my  Second  o'er  and  o'er, 

A  silver  model  deftly  wrought. 

The  good  Knight  hears  with  placid  smile. 

And  bids  him  in  the  plaything  view 
A  proud  memorial  of  the  toil 

By  which  his  grandsiro's  fortunes  grew  : 
And  tells  them  this,  my  Whole,  shall  be 

Still  handed  down  from  son  to  son, 
To  teach  them  by  what  industry 

Their  titles  and  their  lands  were  won. 
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The  Palmer  cornea  from  the  Holy  Land ; 
Scarce  on  ray  First  can  the  Palmer  stand : 
The  Prior  will  take  the  air  to-day ; 
On  my  Second  the  Prior  trots  away : 
'Tis  plcasanter,  under  a  summer  sun, 
With  robes  to  ride,  than  with  rags  to  run. 


My  Whole  leaped  out  of  the  road-side  ditch, 
With  "Stand!"  to  the  poor  man,  and  "  Stand!' 

to  the  rich  : 
From  the  Prior  he  strips  liis  mantle  fair ; 
From  the  Palmer  he  wins  but  pity  and  prayer : 
'Tis  safer,  when  crime  is  prowling  wide. 
With  rags  to  ran,  than  with  robes  to  ride. 
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O'DoirooHnB  came  to  the  hermit's  cell ; 

He  climbed  the  ladder,  he  pulled  the  bell ; 

^^I  have  ridden,*'  said  he,  "with  the  Saint  to 

dine 
On  his  richest  meat,  and  his  reddest  wine." 

The  llonnit  hasted  mv  First  to  fill 

AVith  water  from  the  limpid  rill ; 

And  "Drink,"  quoth  he,  "of  the  juice,  brave 

Knight, 
Wliich  breeds  no  fever,  and  prompts  no  fight." 

The  Hermit  hasted  my  Second  to  spread 
With  stalks  of  lettuce  and  crusts  of  bread ; 
And  "  Taste,"  quoth  he,  "  of  the  cates,  fair  guest, 
Which  bring  no  surfeit,  and  break  no  rest  J 


u 


ITasty  and  hungry,  the  Chief  explored 
My  "Whole  with  the  point  of  his  ready  sword. 
And  found,  as  yielded  the  latch  and  lock, 
A  pasty  of  Game  and  a  flagon  of  hock. 
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The  night  was  dark,  the  night  was  damp : 

St  Bruno  read  by  his  lonely  lamp. 

The  Fiend  dropped  in  to  nmke  a  call, 

As  he  posted  away  to  o  fancy  ball ; 

And  "  Can't  I  find,"  said  the  Father  of  lies, 

*'  Some  present  a  Saint  may  not  despise  ?" 

Wine  he  brought  him,  such  as  yet 

Was  ne'er  on  PontiflTs  table  set : 

Weary  and  faint  was  the  holy  man, 

But  he  crossed  with  a  cross  the  Tempter's  can, 

And  saw,  ere  my  First  to  his  parched  lip  came. 

That  it  was  red  with  liquid  flame. 

Jewels  he  showed  him — many  a  gem 
Fit  for  a  Sultan's  diadem  : 
Dazzled,  I  trow,  was  the  anchorite : 
But  he  told  his  beads  with  all  his  might ; 
And  instead  of  my  Second,  so  rich  and  rare, 
A  pinch  of  worthless  dust  lay  there. 

A  Lady  at  last  he  handed  in, 

With  a  bright  black  eye  and  a  fair  white  skin: 

The  stem  ascetic  flung,  'tis  said, 

A  ponderoos  missal  at  her  head : 

She  vanished  away ;  and  what  a  smell 

Of  my  Whole  she  left  in  the  hermit's  cell ! 
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Upost  mj  flrst^s  blae  stream 

The  moon*3  oold  light  is  sleeping ; 
And  Marion  in  her  moarnfal  dream 

Is  wandering  there  and  weeping. 
Where  is  my  Wliole? — this  liour 

His  boat  slioukl  cleave  the  water ; 
He  is  a  Knight  of  pride  and  powc-r, 

But  he  lovus  tliu  nantsinau^s  dauglit^r. 

The  shroud  her  marriage  vest — 

The  stone  licr  nuptial  pillow — 
So,  in  my  Second  let  her  rest, 

Beneath  the  grieving  willow. 
Wliere  is  my  Whole  ? — go,  Song, 

Go,  solemn  Song,  to  chide  liim ; 
His  hall  lets  in  a  revelling  throng, 

And  a  gay  bride  smiles  beside  him  I 


(Auovnv  1829.) 
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He  hath  seen  the  tempest  lower : 

He  hath  dared  the  foeman^s  spear; 
He  hath  welcomed  Death  on  tide  and  to  we?; 

How  will  he  greet  him  here  ? 
My  First  was  set,  and  in  his  place 

Yon  might  see  tlie  dark  man  stand. 
With  a  fearful  vizor  on  his  face, 

And  a  hright  axe  in  his  hand. 

Short  shrift,  and  hurried  prayer : 

Now  hid  the  pale  priest  go ; 
And  let  my  Second  bo  bound  and  bare 

To  meet  the  fatal  blow. 
The  dark  man  grinned  in  bitter  scorn ; 

And  you  might  hear  him  say, 
"  It  was  black  as  jet  but  yestermom, 

Whence  is  it  white  to-day  ?" 

"Rise!  thou  art  pardoned  !" — vain  I 

Lift  up  the  lifeless  clay ; 
On  the  skin  no  scratch,  on  the  steel  no  stain, — 

But  the  soul  hath  passed  away. 
The  dark  man  laid  his  bright  axe  by 

As  he  heard  the  tower  clock  chime ; 
And  he  thought  that  none  but  my  Whole  wonid 
die 

A  minute  before  the  time. 

(JlTLY,   lS-29.) 
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Theue  hangs  a  pictnre  in  an  ancient  liall : 
A  group  of  hunters  meeting  in  their  joy 

On  a  grcea  lawn ;  the  gladdest  of  them  all 
Ifl  old  Sir  Geoflfrey's  heir,  a  bright-eyed  boy. 

A  little  girl  has  heard  tlie  bugle  call, 
And  she  is  running  from  hor  task  or  toy 

To  wliisper  caution :  on  the  pony  bounds. 

And  see,  my  First  steals  off  before  the  liouncls. 

There  is  another  picture; — that  wild  youth 
Is  grown  to  manhood ;  by  the  great  salt  lake 

He  clasps  his  new  sword  on ;  and  gentle  Ruth 
Smiles,  smiles  and  sobs  as  if  her  heart  won]'] 
break, 

And  talks  right  well  of  constancy  and  truth, 
And  bids  him  keep  my  Second  for  hor  >ftl;e, — 

A  precious  pledge  that,  wander  where  he  will, 

One  heart  will  think  and  dream  about  him  still. 

And  yet  another  pittture ;  from  far  lands 
The  truant  is  returned ;  but  ah,  his  bride, 

Sickness  hath  marred   her   beauty!    mute   he 
stands. 
Mute  in  the  darkened  chamber  by  her  side ; 
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And  brings  the  medicine,  sweetest  from  those 

hands, 
Still  whispering  hope  which  she  would  check 

or  chide. 
Tioth  the  oliarmed  cnp  recall  the  fainting  sonl 
I^'cn  from  Death's  grasp  I  ohl  blessings  on  my 

Whole  I 

(t861.) 
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